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PREFACE. 



To say that the following tale is founded on 
facts^ would be less than truth. Most of the scenes 
were witnessed by the Authoress herself; and she 
has been induced to throw them thus together^ in 
hopes that the sanitary evils under which so large 
a portion of the London population suffer^ once 
known, will not be long without a remedy. 
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splendid pastrycook's. The locality suited the butcher 
well enough, inasmuch as his slaughter-houses — (he 
killed on the premises) — ran down the said Buildings ; 
but what took the pastrycook there I never could 
guess. There is his shop, however, and there it was 
two years ago, in all the glory of barley-sugar temples, 
wedding-cakes, bath-buns, and tarts, on which the poor 
ragged urchins would gaze by the hour together, won- 
dering if any lady or gentleman would throw them a 
bit, and envying, in their hunger, the pampered 
spaniels who were feeding on the dainties within. An 
omnibus approaches; the whole group is in motion, 
performing most extraordinary evolutions with their 
arms and legs, under the noses of the horses, for the 
entertainment of city men, who occasionally reward 
these human windmills with a halfpenny. I never yet, 
however, heard that any of these halfpence found their 
way into the splendid shop ; the sight of the middle- 
aged lady with the smart cap, and the young lady with 
the showy necklace and no cap at all, drive the fortu- 
nate possessors of the halfpence to old Norry, the 
sweet-stuff woman, who sits at the corner of the square 
on a broken stool, her feet in an old apple-basket, 
which on a wet day answers all the hydropathic pur- 
poses of a cold bath. 

Norry's fingers are continually busy arranging her 
stock, "jist to keep her hand in for the customers." 
Poor old Norry ! I see her now, with her unwashed 
face, a red cotton h^indkerchief tied under her chin, 
her ragged blue petticoat, and the thin shawl pinned 
across her breast, wistfully watching for buyers. 
Norry's brandy-balls and sugar shoulders of mutton 
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have, however, no attractions for yon group of youthful 
aristocrats, who, in short muslin petticoats, flounced 
polkas, and enormous hats with huge cockades and long 
streamers, are wending their ways to the park, under the 
escort of a pompous-looking nurse, a coquettish young 
lady with sandaled shoes, lace veil, reticule, and parasol, 
who hy courtesy is designated a nurse-maid, and a 
meek-looking nursery governess, who brings up the 
rear and leads the poodle. As to the children of the 
neighbours, they had rarely ready cash, so they 
wheedled and teazed the old woman to give them 
credit ; and their names would be still on poor Norry's 
books, had she left any such documents behind her. 
Norry rented a back cellar at No. 3, in the Buildings. 
It had once been used as a receptacle for mortar, and 
could boast neither flooring nor window. The substi- 
tute for the latter was a square hole looking into a damp 
filthy passage (for Norry's abode was some feet beneath 
the level of the yard), which admitted both light and 
air ; the latter must have been of a remarkably pure 
quality, as the old lady's '' ppposite neighbour" was a 
large public dust-hole. There the greengrocer in the 
parlour threw his stale vegetables, which were allowed 
to rot in company with soap-suds, and other odoriferous 
compounds more easily imagined than described. As 
every one used the dust-hole, of course it was no one's 
business to empty it ; and there it remained, forming a 
steep bank between the back and the front '^ kitchen." 
Norry's bed was of a peculiar description. She was 
subject to rheumatism ; and a bedstead was an un- 
known luxury to most of the inhabitants of the Build- 
ings. ^ But what did the like of her want wid a 

B 2 
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doore? She had nothing to lose, barrin the sweet- 
stuff," and that she'd put under her head. So the door 
was taken off its hinges, laid on the ground, and did 
double service ; on it during the day did Norry squat 
d la TurCy for it served at once for divan and table ; 
and at night it formed an ^' illigant" couch, her attire, 
sleeping and waking, being generally the same. An 
old rug sufficed for bedding ; but Norry liked her head 
high ; so, after arranging her sweet-stuff on one end of 
the door, she turned a basket over it, placed another on 
that, and laid her down to rest. 

For twelve years had the old dame paid one shilling 
^nd threepence per week for this subterraneous palace. 
At length a party of rats, disturbed from a neighbour-^ 
ing cesspool, took it into their heads to favour her by 
nocturnal visits. " They gnawed the ould cloak." 
Norry was frightened, and took a lodger. Jim Casey 
was a widower of seventy-two ; Norry White a widow 
of sixty-nine. " So the neybours couldn't talk, any 
how." Yet I must confess I was rather surprised a 
few months afterwards, just before the commencement 
of my story, to find Norry White metamorphosed into 
Mrs. Casey. Her reasons (when did an Irishwoman 
want them ?) were sufficiently prudential. " He had a 
fine sackful o' straw for the bed ; I had the doore and 
the coverin' ; sure wasn't it betther to mak a jint con- 
sarn av it ; and now that he's - in the ' house' with the 
asthma, haven't I it all to meeself ?" And, accordingly, 
Mrs. Casey, as the " rint" was heavy, busied herself 
looking out for another lodger. 

It was, then, a fine spring afternoon, and old Norry 
sat at her stall, not waiting for customers, — ^that.she 
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knew was useless, — ^but listlessly gazing at the splendid 
equipages which rattled past, or with a more lively 
interest watching the proceedings of the " Gracians," 
as one by one they disappeared, within the precincts 
of the Buildings ; the more fortunate claimed by '^ a boy 
from their own parts," the remainder having struck a 
bargain for six feet by three of the flooring of a back 
garret for present accommodation, for which, by the bye, 
they were to pay about a third of the actual rent of a 
room which already contained three families. 

" Good mornin'. Missis Toomey," ejaculated Norry, 
as a tall raw-boned termagant, a moving stack of filth, 
with a sickly infant in her arms, and two barefooted 
urchins clinging to her ragged gown, sauntered towards 
her. " How do yon find yourself this fine evening 
ma'am ?" 

" Can't be worse, Mrs. Casey ! can't be worse, 
ma'am," answered the Amazon, whose eyes bore the 
visible marks of a pugilistic encounter, and whose 
breath was strongly redolent of beer and tobacco. 
*' God help the like on us ! Here's Mickey, the baste, 
eays I'm dhrunk ; so he up wid his fist, the dirty spal* 
peen, and giv' me these two black eyes ; and what'U 
I say whin guvemess calls to-morrow about the 
child re?" 

" Whew ! does guvemess call if the children don't 
attind riglar like ? I thought she left all that to the 
dargy and Miss Bradshawe." 

^ I don't mane onr own Catholic guvemess of the 
Buildings," said Mrs. Toomey, looking as if she would 
blosh if she could, and gnawing the comer of a very 
dirty apron ; ^' but you see the winter was like to be 
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a very savare one ; Mickey sptnt more than he earnt at 
the corner there," pointing in the direction of a large 
public-house ; ^ so the district ladies said they'd pay 
Murray's score if so be I'd send the childre to the 
ragged school in the Hollow." 

" What'U they lam there?" inquired Norry, drily. 

" The Scripters, I'm towld," answered Mrs. Toomey. 
" Murray's a bitther Prodistant, you know ; I did not 
like to be obligated to the likes o' him, an' I got a few 
tickets for soup and coals, so what's the harm done ? 
The childre' will soon unlam all they've lamt there, 
ownly the^U miss the pennies anyhow." 

^' Miss the pennies?" inquired Norry; ^^ what is it 
you mane by that?" 

'' Why, you see, the ladies found out that being ould 
Catherlics like, the parents didn't choose the childre to 
say any prayers but their own ; an' when the min tuk 
the pledge, and Easter kumin' too, they scolded the 
likes o' me for selling our religion, and not for a belly- 
ful aither, jist as if it wasn't all make-belief for the 
winther ; so they dopted a plan to giy' the childre a 
penny when they kum unknownt, an' it'll be hard to 
break them of it anyhow." 

^^6od be betnne us and harm!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Casey, crossing herself devoutly, for with all her faults 
the old woman was a strict and well-living Catholic. 
She had left the dhrink many s the long year ; and for 
the cursing, what good ever came on it ? Did it ever 
make the pot bile or kindle the sticks? It angered 
God, and the ripribate talk kept all the good people 
from the coort, and deprived the likes av her of many 
a little comfort which her own ladies would bring her* 
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^' God be betune us and harm ! Peg Toomey/' repeated 
the old woman sternly ; '^ it's not what I ezpict from 
the like of you. Your mother kumm'd from the same 
place as meeself ; I remimber her when she wore a 
feather in her high-orowned hat on a Sunday, and 
Tinted a house at thirty-fiVe pounds a year ; before you 
were bom. Peg. She died in disthress in this counthry, 
the craythnr ; but she never sent her child re to a Pro- 
distant school, and that's what your childre won't be 
able to say anyhow." 

To any one else, Mrs. Toomey's reply would have 
been peculiarly adapted to the neighbourhood, of which 
she figured as one of the most distinguished orators ; 
but, half-drunk as she was, she had a sort of respect 
for old Norry ; so shaking the poor infant until it was 
black in the face, and then heartily cuffing the dirty 
little imps at her heels for making it cry, she lounged 
sway, muttering to herself^ and snarling at all whom 
she enooontered. Mrs. Toomey's abode being a back 
parlour, some six feet square, she banged the door with 
dignified violence, let the infant slip from her lap on 
the hearth, where it found a solace in the embraces of 
an old kettle, and sank into a slumber, from which she 
was aroused by the return of her husband from his 
smoking cluh, tired and cross. Over the scene which 
followed we draw a veil ; suffice it, Peggy's black eyes 
were no better in the morning, and Mickey appeared 
with a deep cut across the forehead, tradition says in- 
flicted by the broken candlestick. 

Old Norry gaxed after her for a moment or two in 
silence, then busied herself gathering together her traps, 
giving vent, as she did so, to such disjointed sentences 
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as the following : ^' Well, it's a sorry sight ! A daoent 
woman's child, too. Ah well ! when they neglict the 
duty, all goes ; she'll never comb grey hairs anyhow." 

At the mouth of the Buildings Mrs. Casey paused, as 
if to inhale a parting breath of comparatively pure air, 
when contrasted with that of the gloomy narrow vista 
into which she was about to plunge ; but Noriy was 
used to it, ^' didn't mind it anyhow," and turned to 
depart, when her attention was arrested by a deep- 
drawn sigh. Looking in the direction of the sound, 
she observed a slight youthful figure leaning against the 
rails of the pastrycook's, and a pair of large blue eyes fixed 
wistfully on the old woman's dirty but not repulsive face. 
An exclamation of surprise and pity burst from the lips 
of Mrs. Casey ; the first a tribute to the girl's beauty^ 
the second was drawn forth by her forlorn »tuation. 
Norry was too old a stager to mistake the young 
stranger s position in society ; she knew her at a glance 
for one of the '' Gracians" just arrived ; and as she 
gazed at the timid modest countenance, ^^ she wished 
the child had stayed with her people, and not come to 
lose herself intirely with the riff-rafia of the Buildings." 
Great, indeed, was the mistake which caused Kate 
Gearey to stand a houseless wanderer at the corner 

of Street ; but it is a mistake into which the 

majority of her countrywomen fall. Of course I i^>eak 
of those who bear a good character at home ; for those 
who have lost both name and prospects, London does as 
well a£i any other place: they pick up a precarious 
livelihood by fair means or foul, disgrace their country, 
rendering it a byword of scorn in the mouths of 
strangers; evade the watchfulness of their priests^ 
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neglect their religion, dnpe and langh at those who 
would reclaim or save them, and alas! die! — ^but of 
that hereafter. 

This was not, however, the case with Kate Gearey. 
True, her childhood had been passed in a mud-cabin ; 
but that cabin stood on the f&ir banks of the Awbeg, 
amiust the fertile valleys of Castletown Roche, beneath 
the time-worn parapets of the Lords of Ferraoy, just 
where the rock*-hewu path with its hundred steps leads 
to the river below — that river whose wooded banks and 
fertile corn-fields glow with a thousand hues in the 
golden sunlight. True, her parents were poor; but 
the blue sky of Ireland was above her, its soft 
green turf beneath her feet, its pure air around her ; 
and E^attie flourished as the wild flowers in her path. 
And she was happy too, — happy, good, and beautiful. 
Who that had seen her kneeling in a quiet corner of 
the little chapel, telling her beads, and offering her 
fervent petitions to the dear Mother of her God ; or 
watched her when, wending her homeward way, she 
paused near the margin of the river, beneath the shadow 
of the castle walls, and bending with feelings of purest 
devotion, quaffed in her little palm the clear water of 
the holy well ; — who, I say, would then have deemed 
that sin and poverty (the poverty of London) could 
have aught in common with a being as spotless as 
Kattie ? In her fifteenth year, the child grew old in 
the world's cares ; the pig <iied first, then the cow, then 
her gentle pious mother. The father moped, took to 
drinking, and 'became good for nothing ; kept company 
with those who would only lead him to ruin ; talked of 
leaving the little cabin, and taking Kattie with him. 
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To avoid this, the poor girl determined to join a party 
from the next post-town about to embark for Liver- 
pool, and seek her fortune at a distance. It was in 
vain the good priest of Castletown, who had known 
her from her infeiucj, shook his head. He it was who 
had poured the regenerating waters on her infant 
brow, received her first confession, stood by her mother's 
death-bed until the spirit passed away; no wonder, 
then, his heart bled for the worse than orphan. 

But Kate, with many virtues, shared the faults of 
most of her countrywomen, and was obstinate in an 
eminent degree, careless, improvident. Why should 
she not make a fortune in London ? She was young, 
strong, and, alas, good-looking ; what more could the 
English want ? She would get a good service, and be 
a lady after all. Kate forgot, or probably did not 
know, that the way& of her ^Either s cabin and those of 
a town mansion were totally different. London gentle- 
men do not usually mi& cows, fatten their pigs, or 
bake oaten cakes on turf-ashes. The English have 
also another peculiarity, an unpleasant one to be sure ; 
they require a character with their domestics, and even 
when they have one, are not predisposed in favour of 
the ''dirty and untidy** habits of those from the 
Emerald Isle. The venerable priest had a yague idea 
of all this ; but it was of no use arguing, the girl was 
obstinately bent on taking her own way, therefore he 
gave her his blessing, with the better half of the con- 
tents of his slenderly-stocked purse ; and Kate left her 
mother's grave and her birth-place, to starve and 
suffer in a foreign land. 

Six hours had not elapsed since Kkttie entered 
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London ; and as, cold, weary, exhausted with hunger, 
she leant against the rails, . she heartily wished herself 
once more resting hy the holy well, or even listening to 
the gentle chidings of Father Phelim. Of money she 
had still a trifle remaining ; but she knew neither how 
to procure food or lodging, until old Norry broke the 
ice by asking the child, '^ If any of her people expicted 
her, and where she meant to put up ?" A few expla« 
natory words sufficed, and in less than no time, the 
pretty modest Kate Gearey was edging her way 
through the crowded Buildings on ^er road to Mrs. 
Casey's domicile, under the especial patronage of that 
worthy matron, — a fact notified to the " neybours" by 
her clutching the girFs arm with one hand, whilst with 
the other she trailed along her whole stock in trade, 
mysteriously united by Nori:y's apron-strings broken 
off on purpose. 



CHAPTKR 11. 

THIS BUILDINGS. 

Leaving Nerry and Kate Grearey, as they sk>wly 
wended along, we- will for a few moments pause to 
survey ^^the BuildingSL" Take it all in all, it is no 
bad specimen of its class ; whilst the class itself is one 
I am particularly anxious to introduce to public notice. 
To be thoroughly appreciated, it must be seen ; "yet if 
any of my readers are gifted with very strong imagi- 
nations indeed, they may probably, from my imperfect 
description, form a faint idea of what I would depict. 
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" C Buildings," then, is a long narrow court, 

which by courtesy we may denominate paved : it con- 
tains some twenty-six honses, though let it not be 
supposed they are erected with any pretensions to 
symmetrical form. Altogether irregular, the Buildings 
include two courts, one on the right hand, about three 
doors from the entrance, the other on the left, near the 
middle of the Buildings; the whole presenting the 
appearance of a cross, one arm of which has been 
broken off and joined on again, with a profound con- 
tempt for anything approaching architectural precision. 

I have often puzzled myself fU9 to the origin of these 
Buildings. Most of the houses are small, narrow, high, 
slightly built, just what one sees everyday; but again, 
here and there, particularly in the farther turn-court, 
we light on those of a different construction: long 
gloomy passages, rambling rooms, bits of carved balus- 
trade ; whilst on more than one occasion it has been 
my good luck, when groping my way in the dark, to 
run my head against a projecting buttress, or to stumble 
down two or three broken steps, without any visible 
termination save the foundation- wall. The end house 

facing Street is, however, of a totally different 

build from any of its neighbours; each floor contains 
a number of rooms, all of which had formerly internal 
communications one with the other; although on the 
ground -floor these entrances are now blocked up, 
forming separate apartments. You ascend three or four 
steep 'steps before arriving where the street-door ought 
to be (it was long since converted into fire- wood) ; and 
should you proceed. incautiously, you bring yourself in 
contact with an old rough wall ; for the passage, in- 
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stead of running straight forward, turns sharp round at 
a right angle; it is long, narrow, and utterly dark, 
thickly studded on one hand with dilapidated doors, 
with here and there a projecting rusty nail, a sort 
of man-trap for the attire or flesh of the unwary 
trespasser. This passage is abruptly terminated in a 
very high unequal staircase, with large holes, either 
slightly protected by bits of oilcloth, or yawning with- 
out even an attempt at disguise. Close to this is a 
flight of stone steps descending to the kitchens, at the 
foot of which you encounter an old dry well, considered 
rather dangerous until you are used to it, more espe- 
cially as the perfect absence of light renders it ex- 
tremely dubious whether the traveller is proceeding to 
the upper or lower stories. Nor is the ascent an easy 
one (the balustrades having shared the fate of the door) ; 
for before you are aware of it, and when you perhaps 
hoped to discover some kind of window, you find your- 
self on a small open platform of brick, containing 
another well, at a dizzy height from the yard, without 
railing of any kind, amidst an admired confusion of 
milk-cans, &c., which the ^^ carriers" bring here to 
cleanse, paying so much to the landlord for the ^^ con- 
venience" of the well. Escaping this danger, you 
traverse another passage more perilous than the former, 
inasmuch as one false step precipitates you over the 
unguarded stair-head ; you are therefore obliged to feel 
your way by the occasional projections as you pass. It 
is surprising that so few accidents do occur ; though, 
excepting the inmates themselves, the neighbouring 
priests, to whom these scenes of wretchedness are 
&miliar, and one or two thoroughly acquainted with 
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the locality, few enter into this particular house. A 
large room, communicating with all the others on the 
same landing, terminates this gallery ; a second steep 
stair, a similar passage, another over that, and the 
description of the place is complete. 

Perhaps no house in the whole Buildings bears a worse 
name than the one of which I am i)articularly speaking. 
The landlord does not reside on the premises (always 
an evil) ; the ground-floor is let out in separate tene- 
ments ; but the first, second, and third stories are 
engaged at a high rent by those who take in lodgers, — 
no questions asked, no impertinent curiosity evinced, 
except as to the length of their purse. Woe therefore 
to the inexperienced being driven to seek shelter in the 
" Large House," as it is generally styled. The " Large 
House" has also another convenience which we will 
here mention (to the cursory observer the Buildings are 
without a thoroughfare) ; for between it and a sort of 
half-house, very small and low, is a narrow gateway of 
wrought iron, defended by formidable spikes, and 
divided by a strong bar, so as to afford ingress or 
egress to but one person at a time. This gateway, 
which divides the houses, terminates in a steep flight of 
stone steps, worn, broken, and rende^d so slippery by 
the slime of well-trampled vegetable matter, as to be 
perilous to both neck and limb, especially at night, the 
time during which they are in the greatest request ; 
these steps lead to a respectable mews, known in the 
Buildings by the name of the "Hollow," and con- 
taining the very ragged-schools alluded to by Mrs. 
Toomey in the first chapter : this terminates, as almost 
all other mews do, in a deep arch, flanked on one side 
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by a large gin-palace, on the other by a pawnbroker's, 
either of which businesses ever flourishes in the heart 
of poverty and dirt 

So much for the casual passer-by. The initiated are 
aware of sundry communications, — not smooth or 
straightforward, to be sure, but passages which no one 
would think of, — ^betwixt the mews and another alley, 
leading also into a first-rate street &<3ing an opposite 
quarter of the town. This was an incalculable advan- 
tage to the idle, good-for-nothing portion of either 
court, more especially the first. Should a too-hardy 
policeman venture within the precincts of the Buildings 
in search of some Lilliputian culprit, convicted of pil- 
fering apples, or the still greater enormity of pitch and 
toss, the nimble urchin gives chase down the steps, and 
whilst his portly pursuer stumbles over the unequal 
pavement of the mews, disappears from his sight as 
effectually as if he had possessed the talisman of the 
invisible prince. Were the boys of the Buildings a 
little excited, and the ^^ force" interfered, a relay could 
be easily obtained from the court ; and as all Irishmen 
delight in a private row, "jist to keep tbimselves 
warm," the ^' Hollow" formed an excellent neutral 
ground in which to fight it out. 

Remarking, then, that the inhabitants of A 

Court " did not consider themselves ^'^so low entirely as 

those of C Buildings," I hasten to return to the 

latter place, where my story principally lies. Three or 
four parlours' in the Buildings have been converted into 
a sort of shops for petty hucksters, for the sale of coke, 
candles, bread, pipes, skimmed milk, &c., which articles 
aie promiscuously heaped together on a long bench 
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serving for coanter, and for all of which about two-thirds 
more is demanded than is their value at a regular shop ; 
bat these tradesmen being for the most part ^^ land- 
lords," there was nothing to be said, few of their 
tenants being able to boast of a clear rent-book. There 
are also two beer-shops in the Buildings, and though 
last not least, two '^ dances," one at No. 15, in the 
kitchen, and the '^ opposition," in a sort of ont-house 
over the way. Here all the gids and boys, old and 
young, assemble after dark, — ^the ball-room being pre- 
viously enlivened by a few dip-candles, stuck against 
the wall in tin sconces, — ^and on payment of one penny 
to the officiating Orpheus, are allowed to foot it heavily 
or nimbly, as the case may be. The mischief done by 
these dances is incredible, it being, as a matter of course, 
the proprietor's interest to entice every good-looking 
girl to these haunts of infamy, where they are exposed 
to all the evils of a contact with half-drunken men, 
shameless women ; in fact, with all that is sickening and 
revolting in humanity. The pent air, rendered still 
more dense by the fumes of tobacco, with which the 
few flickering lights vainly struggle ; the half- washed 
faces, where every evil passion seems to revel, as 
though to parody the very name of mirth ; the squalid 
forms, rendered still more ghastly by the tawdry finery 
with which the younger women strive to adorn them* 
selves; the disgusting language, ribald songs, make one 
turn sickening from the scene, more especially as we 
know that there is scarce a neighbourhood frequented 
by the lower class of Irish which does not possess one 
or more temples consecrated to these unhallowed orgies. 
How often have I seen the deserted wife point to her 
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starying little ones, and say, " He met the hussj at the 
' dance/ and left me and the childre' ! " How often 
have I stood by the sick-bed of the heart-stricken 
mother, and witnessed her tears for her once duteous 
affectionate girl, now turned to shame, and all through 
the ^^ dance ! " I can vouch for one instance, in which 
the widow crawled from her pallet, and kneeling down 
in the midst of the polluted assembly, left her curse on 
the heads of those who encouraged her child to frequent 
it, then staggered back insenedble to threats and insults, 
and laid her down to die. 

It may be said, '^ the Irish like dancing ; it is an 
innocent amusement; why deprive them of it?" Inno* 
cent in itself, no doubt, and healthful too, on the green- 
sward of their native village, with the pure air around 
them, in the companionship of innocent hearts and 
bright smiles: who would grudge them this? Cer- 
tainly not I; but for the scenes I have described — 
scenes acted in the bowels of the earth — ^they are a curse, 
and their existence a positive disgrace to civilized society* 

The next great nuisance to the dance is a large 
drain, or cesspool, running completely through the 
Buildings, which it is asserted has not been emptied 
for more than thirty years, and which, from the effluvia 
it emits, through the medium of numerous superfluous 
gratings, poisons the atmosphere, rendering the houses 
perfectly uninhabitable. The Buildings have also a 
pecnliarity exclusively their own: once or twice a 
week, by raising certain plugs, they are literally laid 
under water, which operation, for the time being, 
affords onqualified delight to a host of noisy urchins, 
who make boats of their caps, paddle up to their knees 

c 
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and pelt one another with the nnctaoos element, 
oeiving an occasional cuff from such of their elders as 
may be fortunate enough to partake of the refreshing 
shower. The inhabitants of the Buildings are nnmerons 
—above a thousand — and may be divided into three 
classes: those in regular work, thoee who work now 
and then, and those who never work at all. The first, 
and of course the least numerous, are denominated 
*^ carriers:" they are exclusively women, generally 
blessed with a lazy drunken husband, and a large 
family of small children, all of whom they contrive to 
support out of eight shillings a week; and for this 
pittance they must rise at four on a cold, dark winter s 
morning, be on their milk-walk before six, return at 
eleven, and after snatching a hasty meal, which they 
must prepare for themselves and children, go forth 
again on their toilsome round, labouring under a heavy 
yoke, to return in the evening, exhausted and hungry, 
finding the hearth cold, Pat at the beer-shop, the youngest 
diild fretful, the elder sickening with the measles. 

The second chiss consists of brickhiyers' labourers, 
charwomen, &c., who get an occasional job ; but with 
one fixed principle, namely, never to work when they 
can beg, and if reduced to the last degrading alterna- 
tive of manual labour, to do as little as possible, cir- 
cumventing their employers, "jist for the honour of the 
thing." These toil, upon an average, some three 
months in the year ; for the remaining nine, hod, spade, 
and every article of clothing, are stowed away at the 
pawnbroker's, the room being *< too small intirely for 
the like of them." An unexpected job, however, turns 
up. What's to be done ? Pat flies to the neighbour- 
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ing cbapel, tells his tale to his " own clargy," gets the 
money to redeem his ^^ implements," which in a couple 
of days" time are again pawned. The do-nothinga, of 
course, form the majority of the population ; yon 
may know them at a glance. The women quarrel- 
ling, gossdpping, squatting on the ground, attending to 
their neighbours' affairs, simply because they have none 
of their own ; the men, too lazy to stand, lying on their 
£ices in the sun, a short pipe in their mouths, playing 
cards on the pavement ; or still more often in a state of 
beastly insensibility, sprawling under your very feet as 
you pick your way along. 

When Norry and her charge entered the court, the 
whole place was astir; it swarmed like a disturbed 
hive, the hum of voices, screams of children, the shrill 
tones of the women, and the curses of the men, mingling 
in one deafening uproar. The ^' carriers" had returned ; 
groups were formed in every direction discussing the 
great x>oint of interest, namely, the *'' Gracians." The 
barrows and trucks were wheeled into the turn-court, 
in which Norry's abode was situated, and for the day 
business seemed at an end; the beer-shops began to 
evince tokens of life, in short, an experienced observer 
might discern the unequivocal symptoms of a carouse 
*^ jist to welcome the strangers." 

The first floor of Mrs. Casey's ^^ place" was let to 
the school ; so just as she rounded the corner, her pro* 
grees was arrested by a band of fresh- dismissed urchins, 
who, with the glee consequent on their emancipation, 
rushed forward whooping, bawling, screaming, at the 
▼ery pitch of their lungs; striking each other with 
catechisms, slates, or whatever came uppermost, although 

c 2 
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it may be remarked they were demnre enough until 
^^goyemess and the ladies were ont of the oonrt" There 
was no hurry, not the slightest ; and old Norry settled 
herself to talk it over quietly until the ^^ childre' cleared 
the doore." 

A temporary calm was succeeded by a fresh burst of 
the young fry, now armed with huge lumps of bread, 
garnished with orange-looking butter, dripping, treacle, 
or whatever came to hand. The possessors of the latter 
luxury were of course marked objects of envy to their 
juvenile compeers ; they gazed admiringly on the em- 
bryo aldermen, who, with smeared visages, munched 
away with true epicurean delight. 

Amidst this tumult was one pale, sickly little thing, 
the very ghost of a child; whose pallid emaciated 
countenance bore all the marks of a premature old age, 
and whose large melancholy eyes seemed eagerly seek- 
ing that love and tenderness it had never known. It 
too had left the school ; but poor and neglected as its 
companions were, it was poorer and more neglected 
still. Its little bare feet were bruised and dirty, its 
thin tattered frock hung loosely on its wasted frame ; 
it was hungry and sick, without spirit even to crave a 
morsel from its companions; and after one or two 
wistful, fruitless glances, it withdrew under the shelter 
of a tilted cart, on which its schoolfellows were riding, 
and sat it quietly down. It was heart-rending to gaze 
on the deserted child, so still, so mournful, even so 
thoughtful; and yet at so unthinking an age children 
reflect more than is generally imagined. And as that 
little deserted one rested its cheek on its hand, its 
meditations were of high and heavenly things ; it mar-» 
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Tolled what ooold make the othera biugh amidst dirt 
and wretchedness and sin; it turned its ejes on the 
narrow strip of bine sky aboTO it, and wondered if that 
was the heaven where its mother was ; a father it had 
never known, save Him whom its kind teachers tanght 
it to address in morning and evening prayer ; and with 
a child's intuitive confidence in ^' Maiy," it wished she 
wonld come and lift her np as she had seen in the little 
pictured prajer-book which her governess had given 
her. Meanwhile her earthly £ftte was decided ; ^' the 
woman had enough of her own, without being plagued 
with a biat of six years old, so it was to go to the 
* house' to-morrow." The quiet of the poor little 
sufferer was not, however, of long duration ; children 
are proverbially tyrants, and imitators of the &ult8 of 
their elders ; idl they themselves endure, they retaliate 
on their dolls, or any domestic animal over whom they 
may possess jurisdiction. The children of the Buildings 
wera not, of course, more humane than others; and 
^when tired of squabbling between themselves, they 
commenced a unanimous assault on the tiny victim, 
who silently cowered as closely as possible under the 
protecting cart. Their taunts and sneers the child 
seemed too stupid to notice, but when dragged from her 
temporary shelter, she b^an to cry bitterly. ^^ Take 
that, yon whimpering bastard !" exclaimed a thick-set 
ruffianly boy of abont thirteen, the pest and terror of 
the Buildings ; dealing the child so severe a blow that 
the blood gushed from its nose, making it scream more 
violently than before. ^' And take that, you good-for- 
nothing young scoundrel ! You'll come to the gallows 
jet^ as sore as my name's Pat Sheehan," roaied a hand- 
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some jowag Irishman, about six feet high, felling the 
aggressor to the ground before he knew where he was. 
^^ An' this! an this!" he oontinned, bestowing one or two 
kicks ontheprostratecoward, whose shrieksfor assistance, 
whilst they excited the risibility of the men, awakened 
the ire of th^ boy s grandmother, who, issuing from a 
doorway, rushed to the scene of action, her hce in- 
flamed by drink, her grey hair streaming in all direc- 
tions, and her torn and dirty cap hanging behind her 
head. ^^ Have at you, Pat Sheehan ! How dare the likes 
av you slaughter my child like a bullock?" she ex- 
claimed, in a yell which almost cracked the ears of her 
auditors. 

^'Hould your tongue. Mother Iteardon; and here^ 
Mary, catch up the child an' be off wid you ; lave me 
alone to dale wid the ould cat ; her claws can't spile 
my beauty anyhow." So saying, he tenderly placed 
the little orphan in the arms of a pretty young woman^ 
and drawing himself up to his full height, contented 
himself by evading the old dame's vigorous attacks, at 
first with an ironical p(diteness which almost frenzied 
her ; then, giving way to his frolic-loving nature, he 
continued dancing round the aged fury, whistling all the 
while, as if to keep time with her movementa His 
audience, with whom Pat was a great favourite, were 
convulsed with mirth ; and how long this scene might 
have continued, or to what lengths Mother Reardon's 
rage might have carried her, is unknown, had not an 
unexpected accident terminated the exploits of the 
principal actor. Sheehan's trousers were none of the 
best ; and whilst ci^ring with great agility, vaulting 
from the ground, striking his hands above his head, aii^ 
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hooting with all his might, a loud ciack was audibly 
heard. Pat stood aghast ; then, with an exclamatioH 
something very like an oath, took to his heels, and 
stayed not until he had threaded the mazes of the 
Large House, and panting with exertion, stood before 
Mary and the child. ^' Now, Mary, that's jist what I 
expicted," he said, reproachfully, *^ and you've shamed 
me before the whole ooort Didn't I give yon my 
word I'd nirer pawn them agin, if you'd relase them 
this once ? And now I must sit in the comer all day, 
wid your ould petticoat to kiver me, becase I'm shamed 
to be seen." 

^How many times have I relased thim, Pat?" 
inquired Mrs. Sbeehan, trying to look angry. ^^It's 
the good-for-nothin' scamps you consort wid, who 
laugh you into anythin'. Didn't I relase them last 
Saturday, and send you out on Sunday clane and 
dacent, wid an illigant pair of boots like ajintleman? 
And didn't you come home widout them, looking as 
foolish as an omadhaun ? and d6n't you mak' me curse 
and neglict me dooty, bekase I've a good*for-nothin' 
lazy husband, who parts all for the dhrink, and meeself 
out on the walk all the blessed day ? *' and poor Mary 
began to cry. 

^*Now, Mary, it wasn't my fault intirely; that 
rascal Toomey made me dhmnk, and then the boys 
laffed at me, and said I was undher me missus's apron 
like ; and then I grew shamed, so I let thera tak' off 
my beftutiful trousers and boots, and they pawned them 
down the Hollow, and brought me home like a baste as 
I am, Mary. And what'U I do with this rent — ^you 
can't stitch that up at all at all ?" 
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Pat cast a rueful glance oh his fiuctured troasera, 
whilst Mary gravely answered, " I'll not redame them, 
Pat Sheehan, until you've promised Miss Bra^shawe 
niver to let any livin* soul tak' them from you agin." 

*^ Now, Mary, dear, sure you won t complain me to 
Miss Bradshawe ?" said Pat, coaxingly ; " she'll scould 
me intirely. Didn't I promise her to reform twinty 
times ? and if she hadn't saved me from being flayed 
alive, when that brute baste of a sister of mine went 
to pull the skin off me chist, you'd have had no husband, 
Mary, that's sartain." 

" No husband, indeed ! " answered his pretty wife, 
with a coquettish toss of her head; '^ indeed, an' I 
couldn't have found a worse than I've got. But now, 
once for all, Pat, I'll tell of you, and there's an end 

of it." 

Pat sat down sheepishly, without reply ; and Mary, 
busying herself about the tea and child, soon forgot her 
ill humour. 

No sooner had Sheehan's disappearance restored 
something like quiet to the turn-court, than old Norry 
seemed to remember Kattie, who stood by her side, 
a living statue of wonder, staring and listening with all 
her might, and yet as far as ever from knowing what it 
meant. Norry plucked her by the arm, and they had 
advanced a few paces, when a shrill voice accosted 
them with, '' Why, Mrs. Casey, ma'am, your husband's 
got his discharge, poor man, from the house, uid it's 
very ill he is intirely down below there ! " 

" My husband I what'U I do now, I'd like to know ? 
An' what's to become of the child ? The bed'll never 
hould us all, even if I eked it out wid the stalL" 
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** What's that you're sayin', Norry ?" asked the first 
speaker. ^' Is it a lodger yoa want to stow away ? I've 
plenty of room, since the SiUiyans got^into that little 
thrubble, and " 

^^I don't think your place would altogether shute, 
Mrs. Carty," answered Norry, significantly. "The 
child's a ^ Gracian,' and not used to it ; besides " 

*^ Oh, the Sheehans lodge wid me now, and I don't 
do much business; I've aimed no thin' to spake of 
lately. The dargy said so muoh about it, the people 
won't have the cards at all, and the cup don't pay to 
signify." 

^' The Sheehans lodge wid you, do they?" inquired 
Norry, disregarding the- latter portion of Mrs. Carty's 
address ; " well, there's room enough — that's thrue. I 
wish Jim had bided a while longer in the house, an' 
Mary'd jist harve an eye afther her. How many lodgers 
have you now, Mrs. Carty?" 

" Why, barrin' the Sheehans, there's ownly the Flan- 
naghans, ould Biddy Sarchfield, an' them two boys of 
Burke's, an' Silli van's girl, that runned away about the 
dance, an' blind Murphy an' his grandson, an' one 
Daly, — that's all ; an' we've two rooms, and praps the 
Sheehans '11 let her bide with^ them, for Mary's nice 
about who I put in the impty bed." 

"Where did Dftly oome fromf" exclaimed Mrs. 
Casey, who possessed the £Ebiling of our first mother in 
a supereminent degree. 

" He's a young fellow nof long over. I think* he 
oomes from Roscrea: none on us knows him. He's 
bin married, but his wife died of the fever; so * 
I suppose he's kum over to look for another;" and 
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the old woman fixed lier litUe ferret eyes on 
Kattie. 

^ Better stayed at home, if that's all he kum'd for," 
growled Norrj. ^' Och ! I wish my stoopid Jim had 
stayed where he was ; what'll I do wid the likes o' him 
here ? Well, God hless yon, child ! May His hlessed 
Mother and all the saints guard year bed this night 1 
Put your beads under your head, anyhow," she added 
in a whisper, ^*an' I don't think much harm'll kum oo 
it." So saying, old Norry shook hands heartily with 
the bewildered Kattie, and followed her o(»npanion with 
a glance in which ill-will and fear were strangely 
mingled. 

''The onld witch! But what could I do? 8he 
knows more than's seemly for us poor sinners. Didn't 
she mak' the key turn in the Bible when the suy'rin 
was lost? and Meg Sillivan neglicted the dooty iver 
since ; for why ; she tuk to havin' her fortin towld. 
Well, He sees all things — ^glory to His name ! " And 
crossing herself reverentially, Mrs. Casey, once more 
gathering together her property, cautiously commenced 
her descent to her cellar. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 



The apartment into which Kattie was introduced by 

Mrs. Carty was that already described as occupied by 

• Sheehan and his wife, forming, in fact, the attic-story 

of the Large House, two rooms of the floor being 
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rented bj the fortune-teller already mentioned, and bj 
her let out readj-fnmished to the persons ennmerated 
in her address to Norry. The back room, which was 
so contracted that the two small beds which constituted 
its sole furniture almost touched each other, was tenanted 
by the Sheehans and ^' Sullivan's girl," a bold artful 
lass, whose days were lounged away in the court doing 
nothing, and who had left her parents' ^' place" on 
account of her father's strong objection to the ^' dance," 
which formed Nelly Sulliyan s evening occupation, and 
was stretched so ha into the night as on more than one 
occasion to compel Nell to pass, the time on the stairs, 
until her mother went to the ^^walk," the paternal 
door being locked against her. To this the girl's com- 
panions advised her by no means to submit ; and as 
they were warmly seconded by Florry Daly, with 
whom she had formed a fellowship, Nelly determined 
to consult Mrs. Carty, the great oracle of the Buildings. 
The girl's locating herself with the old woman was the 
result of this m3rsterious interview ; and it soon became 
the current gossip, that ere long ^'Florry Daly and 
Nell Sillivan would make^ a match of it." 'Tis true, 
the wiser portion of the inhabitants shook their heads, 
** hoped it ud come to good ;" whilst Sheehan was heard 
to express his conviction that '' Florry was too cute 
to hang such a log at his heels for life." Yet, in de- 
fiance of these opinions, Daly's attentions continued in 
the true Irish style, teanDg,*" quarrelling, and coaxing, 
nntil Nelly regarded him as her exclusive property, 
and was disposed to look with no feivourable eye on any 
who might be so hardy as to monopolize the slightest 
degree of his favour. 
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This was the person whose couch the poor, in*^ 
nocent, confiding Kattie was to share, and to whom she 
was therefore particularly introduced on joining the 
group assemhled round the embers of Mrs. Oarty's 
smouldering fire. Intuitively shrinking from the 
reckless, repulsive countenance which met her gaze, 
her eyes gladly rested on that of the slumbering Mary, 
who, exhausted by labour, had fallen asleep on a low 
Settle, her head leaning against the wall, and presenting 
as marked a contrast to her fellow-lodgers as it was 
possible to imagine in those of one country, almost the 
same town. In the mean time Sheehan busied himself 
nursing the child, taking his- short pipe every now and 
then from his mouth to indulge in a deep-drawn sigh, a 
tribute to his recent misfortunes ; whilst two inverted 
fruit-baskets on either side of the grate were occupied, 
the one by ^'ould Biddy Sarchfield," the other by blind 
Murphy, whose grandson had not yet returned from 
hawking lucifers about the squares, &c., for the con- 
venience of cigar-smokers i: from the proceeds of which 
lucrative trade, eked out by the old man's parish 
allowance of hal£-a-crown> weekly^ the pair chiefly 
derived their support. In one comer of the room were 
some ^ye or six noisy young Flanaghans^ clustering 
round their mother (who had just returned from a day's 
work), peeping, into her capacious pecket and large 
basket to see if they contained anything edible; for, 
'^ barrin' the half-loaf father left when he went out to 
look for a Job, they had eaten nothin' all day." The 
young Burkes and Daly were off for a "spree;" so 
that, of Mrs. Oarty's seventeen permanent lodgers (the 
child was not counted), five were absent, a circumstance 
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which caused that, social hostess, as she prepared two 
cups for herself and Kattie, to fear ^^ they'd hare a 
dull evenin' of it." In this Nell Sullivan fully acqui- 
esced; whilst Kattie, tired and hungry, silently 
swallowed the scraps of bread and black nauseous- 
looking liquid proffered for her acceptance. 

^^ You'll like the taste of the tay betther when you're 
used to it," said Mrs. Carty, encouragingly. "Why, 
what a Gracian the child is ! " 

" Wait till I get a drop of milk," said Mary Sheehan, 
whose pretty eyes were now opened, producing a little 
bottle full of a thin blue- looking liquid, which ICattie 
would never have mistaken for the beverage in question, 
although the Londoners pay for it dearly, and swallow 
it with avidity. 

"Ah, Mary dear, ye can afford to be ginerons," 
leered Mrs. Carty, with a provoking significance, which 
roused Pat from his apathetic indifference. 

"What's that you mane. Mother Carty?" he in« 
quired, nettled by this covert attack on his wife ; ^^ it's 
neither just nor ginerous the likes o' you iver was, as 
I'm tould." 

^^ Hould your tongue, Pat, you omadhaun, and don't 
be afther getting yersilf into a scrape," said Mary, with 
a look which her husband did not think it prudent to 
disregard. Mrs. Carty, who stood in some awe 
of Mrs. Sheehan, hastened to change the conversa* 
tion. 

" Who's for a little biziness to-night ?" she inquired, 
shuffling a dirty pack of cards, whilst at the same 
moment she peered into an empty tea-cup. " Come, 
Nell Sillivan, crass me hand wiUi silver, an' I'll tell 
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you your wish^ an what's past, an' what's to he, an' 
about the dark man, an' " 

^' Now, none of your witch doings here. Mother 
Carty," interrupted Sheehan. *^ Sure an' how can ye 
go to tbe mass on Sundays with a clane conscience, an' 
you acting divil- worshipper all the week ?" 

" You didn't call me divil-worshipper whin you were 
coorting Mary," answered Mrs. Oarty, in what she in- 
tended for a most insinuating tone ; ^^ an' didn' I tell 
you thrue, Pat?" 

^' If you did, it was divil's work, all one," said 
Mrs. Sheehan ; ^^ an' he'll have you one day for your 
pains, Mother Carty. Didn't you rave and storm whin 
you got the fright tother night, and vowed you'd ni^rer 
aim anither pinny, but go to tbe duty and live like a 
Christian? An' what'U the tachers of the Prodistant 
school in the Hollow say, about dolatry and shupersti* 
tion, when they hear the childre talk about your 
doings ?" 

^' The childre have no biziness there," answered 
Mrs. Carty, who was sufficiently severe when the fail- 
ings of her neighbours were in question. ^^ An' that 
minds me, Mrs. Flanaghan, I heard your husband say 
he'd break ivry bone in your body, if you sint the childre 
to the Hollow any more. There's a school for them in 
the Buildings, with plinty of tachin' for this warld an 
the nixt ; and Will said it's making liars and hjrper- 
crites of them you are." 

^^ I mint to tak them away meeself next week, plaze 
God," retorted the lady addressed, who was busily en- 
gaged thrusting masses of half-soaked bread into the 
mouth of a sickly-looking infant : ^^ the/re growin' too 
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big now ; and I'd be sorry they'd lose their own reli- 
gion, an git ane that's jist nothing at all in its room." 

^' Well," said old Murphj, for the first time joining 
in the conversation, '^ when you're as owld as me, 
childrin', eighty-two come nixt month, an' have been 
dark for twinty years, ye'U be sorry ye ivir filled the 
belly to pinch the sowl. Don't the Protestants shame 
you to your very fEuse? don't they buy the childre 
from you? don't they tache them to laugh at you? 
don't they write books about your clargy ? An' can 
ye blame them ? — ^not at all ! You desave the cray- 
thurs, an' are big thraitors to your own sowl into the 
bargain." 

," You're right, Murphy," answered Biddy Sarch- 
field ; *^ an' so is Sheehan about the fortin'-tellin'. 
Didn't Moll Carty promise Father Morgan, when he 
came to see me tother day, she'd niver handle a card 
again ? Sure an it's meeself knows enuff of the power 
of the divil. Wasn't me first cousin, Cornelius O'Cal- 
laghan, killed by the Evil Speerit, becase he wanted to 
pass a runnin' sthrame, I'd like to know?" 

'^ How was that ? do tell us, Biddy ! " exclaimed 
some Bye or six voic^ whilst Mrs. Carty sat in sullen 
silence, dreading, yet not daring to gainsay the ap- 
proaching tale. 

*^ Why you see there was a witch in me native 
village who towld fortins (like Moll there), an* thrue 
enuff they came too ; she terpreted dhrames, an' knew 
who sacked the hen-roost, an' set us all by the ears 
togither. Well, the good praste warned her and warned 
her agin ; but whilst ane of us ud giv her anythin', 
she'd tell our fortins till the place was too hot to hould 
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OS all. Now, as ill luck woald have it, there was an 
owld rich fanner had married a party yonng girl, a 
schoolmate of me own ; an the jealons fule went to have 
his fortin towld wid the rest. What passed hetwixt 
them is nnknownt ; some say there were three in the 
company, for the shadow of a fine bushy tail was seen 
aginst the wall. But the farmer grew darker an' 
darker ivry day, an' one fine arternoon he sthruck his 
purty young wife a violent blow; it didn't kill her 
outright, but she drooped iver afbher, an' died jist in 
the fall. Ivrybody blamed the witch, an' the girl's 
people thretened hard ; an nd have been as good as 
their words, but she stole a march in the night, an' rid 
the village of herself^ as we hoped. Her husband was 
in furrin' parts, an it seems she was near her time ; for 
three days afther, as some of the boys were crassing a 
field jist by the sthrame, who should they see in the 
ditch but the witch, quite dead, wid her child by her 
side, an' of course it wasn't baptized. Praps it was the 
fright killed her; some say she strangled herself; 
however, people from that day went a mile round 
rayther than crass the rinning sthrame, unless they 
were properly prepared. Av coorse all who went to 
their duty and lived Christian lives had nothin' to fear ; 
they passed to and fro over the little foot7bridge, and 
barrin' the shadow of a white doe which flitted before 
them, no ill came of it : but with the ripribates it was 
anither thing ; they came back so mauled and scratched, 
an' could give no 'count of themselves, that for more 
than twelve months the path was quite desarted. At 
last my good-for-nothin' cousin, in one of his dhrunken 
frolics, made a bet wid his wild companions that he'd 
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crass the sthrame an' tackle the witch ; he'd consorted 
ofthen enuff wid her alive, an' he was not the boy that 
ud fear her dead." 

^^ An was he killed?" inquired Kattie, who had 
hung with breathless interest on eyery word which 
issued from old Biddy s shrivelled lips. 

" All in good time," answered the story-teller, with 
no small delight at the attention evinced by her young 
auditor. '^ The comrades of Comey, who were as 
graceless as himself, swore he'd never do it, an' they 
well nigh came to blows beforehand. My poor owld 
aunt cried an' prayed, for he was her ownly child, an' 
bad as he was, her ownly support too ; but it was all 
one: the dhrink an' contradiction made him mad, an' 
the curses an' blasphemies av him were awful to hear. 
Not one that saw Comey crass the paddock that evenin 
iver expicted that his would be the fut to brush the 
dew from the grass next momin'. An' we were not 
desaved: we prayed to the Blessed Yargin all that 
livelong night ; but he had offinded her all his life wid 
his sins, an' how cotUd she intersade for him now? 
Well, to kum to an end — Cornelius O'Callaghan niver 
came back ; an' afther a day or two, his head was seen 
sailin' down the sthrame, bolt upright, an' glaring 
ghastly enuff at us to be sure. The witch had limbed 
him, that's sartin' ; for his arms an' legs were found by 
the bridge, an' brought home to his poor mother, who 
buried them as dacently as she could. Now av coorse 
this was very much talked of, an' the graceless com* 
panions of Comey began to reform; they were seen 
oftener at mass, an' less at the village public, but not 
one ud crass the bridge, an' the field was desarted. 

D 
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Farmer Olooney couldn't get a man to plough it, 
though he offered double wages, an ud stand a noggin 
of whisky into the bargain. To be sure, this put the 
farmer beside himself, for the field was one of his best ; 
so he waited on the parish priest, an' asked him to be 
good enuff to lay the ghost. Father Derry listened 
kindly to Clooney's request, an' though he was an owld 
man an not over strong, promised to crass the bridge 
afther night&ll, an' thry wud he see anythin' worse nor 
himself, — ^betther he could not, that's sartin. Well, 
Father Derry set out that very night;, an* we young 
ones all followed him at a distance, takin' care to keep 
his track exactly. It was a bright moonlight night, 
an' jist as we had half crossed the field, we saw somethin' 
white crouching close to the ditch ; this sint the life out 
on us. Such a screechiug an' skirling as there was to 
be sure ! Back we all ran into our own cabins, or any 
one's else, it was all one, an' we scarce raised our heads 
for more than an hour, when Father Derry came back. 
He had not been quite alone though. There was a sort 
of half nat'ral in the village, who always stuck to the 
good praste's heels whiniver he had a chance ; an' as 
we were all too scared to look afther him, he had fol- 
lowed the whole way, an' came back safe an' sound. 
He wajs an innocent poor craythur, so praps that 'counts 
for it : at any rate, we didn't mind him thin, for our 
eyes were stuck into Father Derry. His face was 
deadly pale, though he was ginerally ruddy for so owld 
a man, and there was somethin' very sad about him 
when he smiled, not like himself at alL 

" * God bless you, my children,' he said, very 
faintly ; ' go to rest now ; the ghost 'U niver thrubble 
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you agin ; an' may this be a lesson to you niyer to 
forget that the law of God forbids fortin>tellin', an' 
shuperstitious practices of all kinds whatiyer.' We 
were burstin' with curiosity you may be sure, but none 
on us dared question Father Derry ; an' but for the 
omadhaun who had followed him, we'd be none the 
wiser to this day. At any rate, the field was ploughed, 
the bridge was crassed, an' the white doe was niver seen 
more ; but no witch iver vintured to settle agin in the 
village of Knockcroghery, at laste in Father Derry's 
time, — ^an' I came away jist afther he died, pace to his 
sowl ! " Here the old woman crossed herself reveren- 
tially, and appeared for a few momeuts lost in deep 
reflection. 

" Well but, Biddy," said Mary Sheehan, eagerly, 
" did you never hear what passed between Father 
Deny and the ghost ? do tell us." 

*' That's the very best part of the story, Mary," 
answered Mrs. Sarchfield ; *' an' we'd have been igno- 
rant of it to our dying day but for the omadhaun, who 
tould it in confidence to Farmer Clooney, who tould it 
to my mother, an' she couldn't keep it av coorse. Folks 
did say, howsomever, that the nat'ral was ownly putting 
his finger in our eyes for pastime; but we believed 
him : an' why not ? for " 

*' But what did happen?" once more interrupted 
Mary impatiently. 

*' Why, when Father Derry came to the ditch, what 
should he see but a doe, as white — as white — as your 
new milk, Mary; an' when he came near, she jumped 
clane over and looked back, as much as to say. Folly 
me if yon dare. The praste made no more to do, but 

D 2 
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aither her an away ; she ran full gallop to the brink of 
the sthrame, jist at the fat of the little bridge. 

^ ^ You'll not crass that anjhow, my lady,' said 
Father Derry. An' sure enough she didn't ; for she 
turned bolt round, and sat upright upon her hind-feet, 
wid her paws crassed like a Christian, an' her large 
eyes glarin' in the praste's face. 

" ' By your lave,' said Father Derry, very politely, 
and he laid hoult of her by the nape of the neck, as a 
boy would dangle a kitten. ^ I have you now, you 
vicious owld witch; an' how dar' you torment the 
people, an limb Cornelius O'Callaghan, an' * 

^^ ' Cornelius O'Callaghan wasn't prepared, or I'd 
have no power over him,' answered the ghost, ^ an' that 
you're ware of. Father Derry ; an' now if you'll let me 
go, ril not scathe you nor yours, or ' 

" ' You haven't the power, so it's not to your good- 
will I'm indebted, ma'am,' said the praste, angrily ; ^ an' 
I'll not let you go till you've given the word, that I 
know you daren't break, niver to thrubble these parts 

agin ; an' if you don't gree to that, I'll sarve you * 

an' Father Derry whispered in its ear. 

" * Now don't, don't, Father Derry,' shouted the 
ghost ; * I'll not hurt you nor yours.' 

" ' That'll not do,* said the praste. An* thin there 
was a deal said that the omadhauu couldn't understand, 
till the witch screeched out as if in great pain — 

« * Don't, don't, Father Derry ; I'll promise.' 

" ' An' you'll give me the token ?' 

" ' An' I'll give the token.' 

" ' Well, thin be quick about it,' answered he, ^ an' 
thin I'll crass the bridge ; and don*t let me find you 
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here wben I retani, that's all.' So saying, Father 
Derrj loosened his hold, an' the doe stood looking at 
him ontil the father beoame impatient, when the ground 
o^ned an' in she popped ; an' out came a purty dove, 
who flew three times round the praste's . head, brushin* 
his forehead at iyry turn, and thin out of sight in a 
minute ; an' by the same token Father Derry's beautiful 
countenance was whitewashed to his dying day, an' 
that, folks say, was hastened by the exartion of layin' 
the ghost" 

A dead pause succeeded Biddy Sarchfield's narration, 
during which Mother Carty slipped away the cards and 
busied herself in washing the tea-cups ; Nell Sulliyan 
hung her head ; and Mrs. Sheehan looked significantly 
at her husband. While the tale was progressing, 
Flanaghan's baby had squalled itself to sleep, the 
Burkes and young Murphy had returned, and the two 
former now busied themselves in stowing away their 
wares for the night ; a basket of sprats and a rope of 
onions were accordingly thrust under one of the settle- 
beds, ready to be hawked on the morrow ; whilst the 
women began to evince symptoms of an early ^^ retreat 
for the wanst." " Where's that you're goin', Nelly ?" 
inquired Mary, as she spied the form of that young kdy 
edging gradually towards the door, with an evident 
desire of avoiding observation ; *^ it's too late intirely 
to be sneaking out in that manner, an' meeself an' the 
Gracians are tired out, I'll vintur o " 

^' I was ownly jist going out for a minit, Mrs. Shee<> 
ban, to " 

^ To watch Daly, I suppose," answered Sheehan,. 
anxious to reinstate himself in his wife's good graces.. 
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*' It's no go, ^rl, you re no mate for Florry ; an' I'll 
tell you, Nell, if you do go out, you don't kum into 
that room to-night, so that's plain, my lass." 

This menace, which was backed by Mrs. Carty's 
threatening to lock up, produced the desired effect. 
The picture of sullen ill humour, Nelly proceeded to- 
wards the ^' small room," already occupied by the 
Sheehans, followed in silence by the weary and spirit- 
less Elattie. Sheehan had thrown himself down under 
the dirty rug, without undressing, and was already 
snoring audibly ; Mary, having previously placed the 
sleeping child by his side, pushed a large box against 
the door. '^ There was no knowing, if the min were 
dhrunk, what ud be the upshot." She then merely 
removed her gown, to save time in the morning, and 
speedily followed her husband's example. Kate paused 
a moment. This was indeed the bitterest trial of her life ; 
her eyes filled with tears as memory led her back to the 
small but neat chamber of her humble home. Every 
feeling of modesty revolted at the thought of passing the 
night in the same room with one of the opposite sex, 
even though protected by the presence of his wife ; and 
then there were the lawless revellers, from whom she 
was only separated by a crazy plank, and whom even 
Mary, initiated as she was, seemed to fear* Was this 
London, the El Dorado of her thoughts, the golden city 
of her day-dreams ? She glanced at the crazy bedstead, 
worm-eaten and dirty ; the bundle of filthy rags spread 
for her accommodation, which gave fair promise of being 
tenanted by a busy race, who had for years flourished 
unmolested; but all this was literally nothing to the 
■bold, bad girl who was to share the couch of the piona 
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unsophisticated Kattie, and for whom she felt an in- 
vincihle repugnance, — ^a feeling returned with interest by 
Miss Sullivan, who took no pains to conceal her dislike. 
There was, however, no help for it now ; so, turning her 
back on her disagreeable companion, whose eyes she 
fdt were still npon her, the girl knelt down, and, draw- 
ing from her bosom a string of beads which had belonged 
to her dead mother, she fervently and humbly entreated 
" Mary, the comforter of the afflicted," to intercede for 
her who had no earthly stay, no human friend. She 
thought of the stable of Bethlehem, of Mary's poverty, 
and was consoled ; she thought of Mary's happiness, and 
hope once more reanimated her bosom ; again, as she 
had done from childhood, she resolved to imitate Mary's 
fikvourite virtues, and by humility and purity to merit 
the protection of her beloved patroness, and the favour 
of her divine Son. Alas, Kate, why were you not ever 
thus ? Does not the mountain violet best flourish in its 
obscurity, delighting by its simple loveliness, and in- 
vigorating odour, easily distinguishable from the ener- 
vating perfume of more brilliant flowers ? Yet tear it 
from its native shade, transplant it to a richer soil, it 
either withers and dies beneath the first fervid rays of 
an unclouded sun, or if it survives the change, loses in 
intrinsic worth what it acquires in lustre and beauty. 
Such was the type of the poor Irish girl ; vanity and 
self-reliance were the flaws of her mind's jewel. No 
marvel, then, it was utterly destroyed when exposed 
in the trebly-heated furnace of temptation. 

Kate Gearey s devotion was somewhat rudely dis- 
turbed by her companion, who coarsely asked her if 
she meant to be playing the hypocrite there all night ? 
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brutally adding, *'' It's not here jou 11 make a count o| 
it; try it on with the quality to-morrow; though 
praps it'll suit you best to turn swaddler for a time." 

Nettled by the taunt, and blushing, she knew not 
why, poor £[ate, rising from her knees, reluctantly 
followed Nelly's example, by slowly removing some 
articles of her upper clothing. Displacing her cap, she 
proceeded to arrange a shower of rich auburn hair, the 
sight of which converted Nell Sullivan's previous dich 
like into downright hatred ; but before her object was 
attained, an incident occurred which rooted her where 
she stood, the very personification of terror and surprise. 
Had an Indian war-cry resounded through the com- 
paratively quiet Buildings, its effect could not have 
been more dectric, or its sound more appalling. Sleep- 
ers were awakened, druukards sobered, some busi- 
ness of enthralling interest was evidently on foot Ere 
Sheehan had sprung to his feet, the slight barrier 
placed by Maty gave way, the door fall inwards with a 
crash, and the male inhabitants of the outer apartment 
rushed tumultuously in, eager to gain a post of obser- 
vation from the window, which commanded a view of 
ihe whole Buildings. The women, less prudent or 
more curious, had at once rushed to the ecene of action, 
an example eagerly followed by Nell Sullivan, and at 
last even by Mary Sheehan. 

^ What is it ?" inquired Flanaghan. 

''What is it?" asked the elder Burke. ''What 
is it?" re-echoed every one present; yet no one 
thought of volunteering a reply. A momentary pause 
ensued, when amongst the increasing tumult loud cries 
of " A desarter ! A desarter ! " were distinctly heard. 
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This was enough ; off went the men after their gentle 
better-halves (blind Murphy excepted), and Kate found 
herself and the still slumbering child the sole tenants of 
the little room. Our heroine, however, was a true 
daughter of Eve ; her first fright over, she shook back 
her tresses and hastened to the window, opening her 
clear blue eyes with unfeigned astonishment at the 
scene which met their view. The court had literally 
poured forth its hundreds, women and children not 
excepted, whose scanty and ill-assorted attire afforded 
sufficiently evident proofs that they had quitted their 
beds to join in the afiray without bestowing any very 
superfluous attention on the elegancies of the toilette. 
A grotesque group of dames, whose charms had cer- 
tainly passed their meridian, with in most cases bare 
legs, short petticoats, and coloured handkerchiefs tied 
nnder their chins, were strenuously exerting themselves 
about the centre of the Buildings, brandishing their 
brawny anns, dealing blows which would not have dis- 
graced a prize-fighter, and showering a torrent of abuse 
in Irish on their opponents, mingled with occasional 
words of encouragement to some invisible object. To 
add to this Babel of sounds, the men, who lounged 
idly ligainst the door-posts, and evidently avoided an 
active part in the affray, co-op«rated with their tskir 
partners by clapping their bands, cheering, and giving 
about the same species of approbation as is bestowed by 
boys on a couple of snarling curs whom they are eager 
to bring to a ^^ set-to" in good earnest. 

The focus of attraction and mainspring of all this ex- 
dtement was a body of men, whose dark-blue uniforms, 
bnll's-eyed lanterns, and uplifted staves, pointed them 
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ont as th^ national guard of England, vnlgarly styled 
policemen. On these the warlike &ir ones seemed to 
expend their yigonr ; scratches, kicks, blows right and 
left, all the artillery of feminine warfare, were brought 
into full play. Unwilling to use their staves, the police, 
with exemplary patience, parried these attacks, and 
endeavoured to force their way towards the end of the 
Buildings, where the Large House was situated. It 
was all in vain ; a compact female mass completely 
blocked the way, so close on each other's heels, that to 
recede or advance was alike out of the question. Con- 
vinced of the impossibility of prosecuting their search, 
and fearful of a serious riot should the lords of the 
creation see fit to change their passive admiration into 
active participation, the police, with torn fsbces and 

aching sides, began to beat a retreat towards street. 

Whilst the main body were thus employed, one of the 
number, well acquainted with the locality, in short up 
to an3rthing, observed a something white stealing in a 
crouching attitude close to the walls of the houses 
towards the upper end of the court; aware of the 
thoroughfare, the veteran silently detached himself from 
his companions and followed, but not so secretly as to 
elude the vigilance of the deserter's protecting friends. 

" Save yersilf^ Tim ; you're tracked ! Have at him, 
boys !" were the sounds which now rent the air, awaken- 
ing public attention to pursuer and pursued. Both stood 
erect and motionless for a second, when the latter, clear- 
ing the intervening space with a single bound, dis- 
appeared in the intricate mazes of the Large House. 
The policeman was not to be thus baffled ; he followed, 
though with a slackened pace ; the force again pressed 
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forward, uneasy concerning their comrade; the men 
saddenly woke to life, staves were now really used, and 
the battle began in good earnest. 

The window at which Kate Gearey had stationed 
herself did not command the entry of the house, and a 
heavy rapid tread behind her was therefore the first in- 
timation she received of the asylum chosen by the 
deserter. Turning hastily round, she observed a man 
panting with exertion, who, regardless of her presence, 
busied himself in wheeling one of the bedsteads from 
the wall, and who, in spite of the imminent risk in 
which she conceived him to stand, was literally laughing. 

^^I have it now," he exclaimed, shaking open the 
remnants of a door, which had been concealed by the 
displaced article of furniture ; ^'I have it now ; if any of 
the people are asleep, I'll jist jump over thim. Long 
life to the Hollow, an' I'll snap my fingers at the likes 
of thim. Tell the peeler not to pitch into the owld 
well, girl, or it'll not be good for his helth anyhow." 

The disappearance of the speaker was followed by 
the entrance of his pursuer, who seeing no one but our 
heroine, naturally concluded she had been instrumental 
in the concealment of the fugitive. '^ What have you 
done with him, girl?" he inquired, turning his bull's- 
eye in every direction ; " do you know you are har- 
bouring one accused of desertion and robbery ?" 

Kate knew nothing about it; and without reply, 
turned on him a look so full of bewilderment, that the 
veteran was inclined for a moment to believe her as 
unconscious as she appeared to be. His long habits of 
Buspicion, however, soon chased away this favourable 
opinion ; and convincing himself the girl's stupidity was 
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merely assnmed, tie grasped her arm roughly, saying as 
he did so — 

^' Come, come, my lass, no more shams ; I tracked him 
to this room, and here he most be. At any rate, if he 
escapes, I shall take you to the station-house ; so come 
along." 

The violent pull which accompanied these words 
completed the alarm of the terrified girl; almost be- 
side herself she uttered shriek after shriek with a 
vehemence which almost startled the policeman. 

'^ Hold your tongue, you noisy hussy, and tell me 
where the fellow is," he exclaimed in a somewhat 
softened tone ; but it was of no avail. Kate struggled 
and screamed more energetically than before, when a 
new actor appeared upon the scene. This was no other 
tban Florry Daly, who, rather the worse for liquor, had 
followed the policeman into the Large House, and 
was (considering the character of the inhabitants) 
rather surprised at their being scared by the sight of a 
peeler. 

The appearance of the young ''Oracian" at once 
solved the mystery, and aroused the gallantry of Florry. 
The excessive, yet childlike beauty of Kattie, her 
alarm, which he knew to be genuine, all went to his 
heart, a well-aimed blow at the policeman's arm was 
therefore the first announcement of his presence. The 
man loosened his hold, and Kate would have sunk to 
the ground but for the protecting grasp of Florry. The 
springing of a rattle was now heard in an opposite 
direction, whilst at the same moment Mary Sheehan 
and Nelly Sullivan entered, and with one voice pro* 
claimed, ^^ The desarter had soaped down the Hollow, 
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SO they'd hare some pace the remainder of the nite." 
The appearance of Kate produced an opposite feeling 
in the two women ; whilst it awakened eyery sympathy 
in the hosom of the kind-hearted Mary, Nell Sullivan, 
in whose heart every evil passion had heen unlocked by 
the master key of jealousy, cordially wished that the 
deathlike swoon of the now perfectly senseless girl 
might indeed prove her last. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COUSINS. 

About the same hour that terminated our heroine's - 
first night's adventure in London, the last carriage 
rolled from the door of a mansion in Grosvenor Square ; 
and one of those dullest of aristocratic dullnesses, a 
state-dinner, was brought to a close. The spacious saloon, 
with its glitter of lights and all the paraphernalia of 
wealth and ^hion, was left untenanted save by four 
persons, who, however widely they differed in character 
and appearance, were all members of one family, 
the head of which, the earl of Lindore, was a noble* 
man distinguished not only for his services in the 
field and senate, but for his unbending adherence to 
the principles of ^^ Church and State." In his pri- 
vate relations none bore a more unblemished character ; 
he was a scholar and a gentleman. In his public 
career he was even more fortunate, — the organ of a 
powerful political party, and so staunch a Protestant as 
to view with grudging suspicion, and even alarm, every 
movement which he was pleased to term a papistical 
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inroad. In fact, the progress of Catholicism in Eng« 
land was the one bitter drop in the otherwise overflowing 
cup of Lord Lindore's felicity, and it was a drop of such 
intense bitterness as to poison the whole. Did he hear 
of the opening of a Catholic church, the reception of a 
solitary convert, his brow wore a cloud which nothing 
could dispel; and he would confidently prognosticate 
that the time was not h,T distant when his native land 
would be tenanted by Italian brigands, when high 
mass would be again sung in Westminster Abbey, and 
the thunders of the Yatican fulminated from the pre- 
cincts of St. James's. 

Of course, in the earl's extensive circle there lacked 
not those who would foster and echo such sentiments ; 
nor did they confine themselves to mere words. A 
passion for proselytising seized the whole party ; and 
the destitute condition of the ^^ Irish in London" appeared 
to promise a plentiful harvest to the seeds scattered in 
every direction by the apostles of Protestantism. A short 
experience, however, sufficed to convince them that the 
Irish were not a people adapted for conversion. District 
ladies were employed, Bible societies set in motion ; but 
the ladies were imposed upon, the Bibles pawned ; and 
although the commencement of a severe winter appeared 
favourable to their wishes, its close found all the ^' con- 
verts" just were they were, or rather more anti-Pro- 
testant than ever. With their offspring, at least as far 
as show was concerned. Lord Lindore succeeded better. 
Lending all his rank and influence, and what was of still 
more consequence, a large portion of his wealth, to the 
establishment of ragged .schools, he began to hope that 
however obstinate the present generation, the next would 
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be indeed staunch Protestants. There was scarcely an 
Irish neighbourhood in London in which these juvenile 
soul-traps were not baited: bribes, exhortations, and 
all the usual machinery of orthodoxy, were tried on 
the parents ; and where they &iled, rewards and flattery 
succeeded in making the children at once disobedient and 
prematurely hypocritical. Then there were reports read 
in Exeter Hall, circulars issued from the City Mission, 
in which the grossest calumnies were propagated, the 
Catholic priests loaded with ridicule, and the truth and 
charity of the very gospel they pretended to uphold 
trampled recklessly under foot. Yet, somehow or 
other, no radical change was effected ; the schools were 
rarely without Irish children, but they came and went, 
being in most cases removed by the parents directly 
they became old enough, as the teachers affirmed, to 
reap any benefit from the sound scriptural instruction 
they were so eager to impart. The tracts were received, 
but never read ; the Bible-readers met with open insult, 
or were listened to in silent contempt ; and although 
the committee boasted continually of the number of 
d-devant Papists which their schools contained, they 
were secretly convinced of the uselessness of their 
efforts, as far as they went, to convert the .Irish. 
Perhaps they were not aware of a peculiarity possessed 
by that nation in a pre-eminent degree, with all their 
liEkults (and I seek not their extenuation), — ^they ever re- 
tain a firm, perfect, and undying faith. Surrounded by 
poverty, by temptation, they cling to their religion as the 
drowning man does to a reed, and laugh to scorn any 
serious idea of making a " Prodi^tant of them." Should, 
by any accident (and these are the exceptions, not the 
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rule), one of their number reaUy fall away, a brand aa 
deep, BA undying as tbat of Cain is fixed on the brow 
of the offender ; the most needy and friendless shun all 
communication with him, and the apostate is regarded 
with universal detestation. In his dealings with a 
race like this, it is scarcely surprising that Lord 
Lindore was exposed to repeated disappointments; 
whilst even in the diadem of his domestic felicity there 
was one false gem. Six years before the commencement 
of my tale, his pride, prejudices, and affection had re- 
ceived a wound both deep and lasting. 

On the evening we speak of, the various time- 
pieces, with their sweet musical chimes, announced 
eleven ; it therefore yet wanted an hour of the time 
when the family usually retired. The earl paced to 
and fro, with moody countenance and unequal steps. 
Lady Lindore, who rarely allowed anything to disturb 
her beautiful face, drew forth a net of gold>twist, and 
busied herself with a little bright hook, styled by ladies 
a crochet-needle. It was, however, to the two younger 
occupants of the apartment that Lord Lindore's atten- 
tion seemed particularly directed, though there was cer- 
tainly nothing in the appearance at least of one of them 
to cause the cloud which lowered on his brow. The 
young and lovely Lady Angela Malvern was indeed a 
daughter of whom any parent might be proud; yet 
perhaps her vehemently English father would have 
been better pleased had her beauty partaken less of a 
southern cast. As it was, the auburn tresses, dark 
eyes, and clear brown complexion of Angela savoured 
strongly of an Italian sky ; whilst her ardent and im- 
petuous disposition, unchecked, nay even fostered by 
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indulgence, caused him more than once secretly to envj 
the mental discipline w^ich characterized her cousin 
Josephine. Take her all in all, however, a brighter or 
more fascinating being than Angela Malvern never 
flourished at Almack's, or graced a London season ; and 
when, in addition to her numerous conquests, the close 
of her first spring saw the coronet of the wealthy Lord 
Norville laid at her feet, the triumph of Lady Llndore 
was complete. 

Not so her father; there was something in the 
alliance which seemed to jar against his feelings. Yet 
Edgar Wellbome was his chosen friend, of his own 
politics and religious opinions, of an ancient and honour- 
able descent, ten years older than Angela, and, to crown 
aU, eminently handsome. At any rate, whatever the 
mystery, the countess cared not, and Angela dared not, 
make the attempt to penetrate it; so the usual an- 
nouncements appeared in the Morning Posty though 
(as £ebr as the definite period named) somewhat prema- 
turely. 

'^ Josephine," exclaimed the young beauty, shaking 
back her ringlets and pulling her cousin's sleeve, who, 
seated in a high-backed chair, wa^ lost in a deep 
reverie, — " Josephine, how like a nun you look ! You 
will run away from us some day, I'm sure.*' 

'•' I fear not, Angela ; I have at present no vocation." 

'' Ah ! I have made you smile at last. Now, 
do listen;" and she threw herself on a low stool 
at her feet, resting her pretty head on her lap. 
^^ Papa is dreadfully cross to-night ; do you know 
why?" 

Josephine shook her head, and Angela continued — 

E 
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^' He was talking all dinner-time with that dis- 
agreeable Mr. Melford, I hes^rd your name mentioned 
more than once; and papa said he would see into 
the matter, and speak to Aunt Selbj, and " 

" Well, Angela, what of all this ? You know I am 
not vert/ timid; it will be time enough to defend 
myself when accused, will it not?" And Josephine 
passed her little hand caressingly through the bright 
curls which were scattered over her own white robe in 
luxuriant profusion. 

'^ You are too brare ; besides, mamma says it is not 
becoming in one of your age and birth to go alone as 
you do amongst those dreadful people." 

^^ I am four-and-twenty, Angela, and am by no 
means the only errant dame." 

" Yes, but you have done it for some time ; I 
feel certain something will happen to you some day. 
You'll catch a fever, or be murdered, or " 

'* And who will murder me, Angela?" 

" Why, these Irish, to be sure ; tliough papa says 
you are in no danger, for although you are English, 
your religion forms your safeguard. And he told 
Mr. Melford, that if you ventured amongst Protest- 
ants of the same class, he would not insure yon from 
insult a single hour ; but he added, that was the very 
idolatry and superstition of the thing, and that it is the 
system altogether he condemns." 

'^ I am altogether at a loss for his meaning, Angela. 
If by ' system' he designates gratitude, and would prefer 
seeing our poor in open arms against those exemplary 
men who dedicate their lives to their service, and we 
who strive to imitate their example, I cannot admire 
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his code of morality, however orthodox it may sound 
in Protestant ears." 

" Well, here he comes : now for the storm I Nay, 
do not compress your lips and look so very unbending, 
dearest Josephine." And Lady Angela glided away, 
throwing herself listlessly on an ottoman nearer her 
mother, apparently giving her whole attention to the 
progress of the crochet-net, though in reality devouring 
every syllable which passed between her father and 
cousin. 

" Josephine," exclaimed the earl sternly, as he leant 
against the mantel-piece near which his niece was 
seated, " I am informed by my friend Mr. Melford that 

our very imperfect success in the Mews school is 

to be attributed to you : the pupils have been either 
altogether withdrawn, or only allowed to remain whilst 
it suited the temporal convenience of their parents. 
There are the Toomeys, for instance : the woman pro- 
mised, if we paid her score at the huckster's and 
allowed her coals for the winter, we should bring up the 
children our own way, and also that she herself would 
receive instructions from one of the City missionaries ; 
and now she has the effrontery to take the children 
from the school, because ^ the eldest is near seven, and 
it is time she was taught her duty to God.' Nor is this 
all : when the missionary (who, by-the-by, is a country- 
man of her own) called as usual to expound the Scrip- 
tures, she told him (I use her own words) ^ to hold his 
jaw, for she meant to lead a new life, and not play the 
hypocrite any longer; that she was sick of hearing 
God's blessed Word mouthed like an old ballad ; that 
it ought to be taught by priests and holy men, not by 

B 2 
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soch as him ! ' Her good visitor tried to remonstrate, 
when she flew into a towering passion, asked him how 
long it was since he cast his skin ; said she knew his 
people, and that there was not a Protestant within 
thirty miles of the hovel where he was born. Now, 
what do you say to this ?" 

" That the City missionary was rightly served, and 
that you are yourselves to blame for poor Peggy's 
hypocrisy. Did you ever hear an instance of our 
holding out bribes to induce the attendance of Pro- 
testant children at our schools? — and we often do 
violence to our own feelings, by allowing the necessities 
of converts to remain unrelieved, lest the prospect of 
gain should induce them to sacrifice the integrity 
of their consciences, thereby disgracing the re- 
ligion they profess, and destroying their immortal 
souls." 

" You speak strongly, Josephine, and with apparent 
candour; but why then, may I inquire, is every art 
employed to inveigle the children into a Popish 
school, which, it seems, those more zealous than pru- 
dent, and more designing than either, have thought 

proper to establish in Buildings ? Now, whoever 

may be the instigators of these unjustifiable measures, 
I am informed yon. Miss Bradshawe, my own sister s 
child, are one of the most unscrupulous agents in carry- 
ing them into effect." 

'^ To what unjustifiable measures do you allude ? 
What unscrupulous agents do you mean. Lord Lin- 
dore?" inquired Josephine, calmly, though her usually 
pale countenance was illumined with a passing flush. 
'' I was not aware St. Agnes' School contained any 
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children but those not only bom of Catholic parents, 
but baptized in that religion." 

** "Even were it so, Josephine," answered the earl, 
^^ what right have yon, or the parents of those benighted 
children, to insist on their attending a Catholic school, 
when a good temporal education and a thorough know- 
ledge of Protestant Christianity are offered elsewhere ? " 

" To say nothing of your tender care of their bodies, 
without which, I much fear, your Protestant Chris- 
tianity would never be tolerated, — ^may I inquire, my 
dear nnde, what is your ultimate intention with regard 
to the education of Cyril?" 

" To send him to Oxford, of conrse," answered Lord 
Lindore, somewhat surprised at a question so apparently 
foreign to the purpose ; '- and for the present to leave 
him where he is." 

^' And suppose C3rril, instead of pursuing his studies 
with Mr. Latimer, should insist on going to St. Ed- 
mund's College, what would you say ? " 

" What! at his ageV interrupted Lady Lindore; 
^ the thing is quite ridiculous. Who ever heard of 
such a child having an opinion as to where he should 
receive his education ?" 

" Cyril is nearly twelve," answered Josephine, 
gravely, ^^ and has surely as much free will as our poor 
Catholic children ; therefore, if he wished it, I see no 
objection to his studying at St. Edmund's." 

" What ! allow my only son, the heir of my name, 
to become the dupe of Jesuitical intrigue and priestly 
domination ? Josephine, you are decidedly deranged," 
exclaimed Lord Lindore. 

" But suppose Cyril insists ; you would never use 
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force : and he told Angela he thought he would become 
a Catholic, and marry me." Notwithstanding the tone 
of playful ridicule with which this speech was termi- 
nated, the countenance of Lord Lindore became per- 
fectly livid. 

" Bather," he exclaimed, with concentrated passion, 
^' would I s^e Cyril dead at my feet, rather would I 
welcome my scoundrel cousin as my heir, than see my 
boy so lost, so degraded, as " 

'^ Aj9 I am, Lord Lindore. I thank you," answered 
Josephine, haughtily. '^ Nay, listen but one moment. 
Do you think, though starving, despised, and loaded 
with the cares of life, the poor Catholic values the sal- 
vation of his offspring less than you do, high-bom and 
wealthy though you be ? Do you think, knotcmgy as 
we do, that for the apostate there is no peace in this 
world, and the certainty of eternal torments in the next, 
that the Irish peasant would entail this curse on his 
offspring ? or has it never struck you, that the prospect 
of future happiness becomes doubly dear by its contrast 
with present misery ? that when pining with hunger, 
shivering from cold, and bent by sickness, despair must 
and would seize on the heart, did not that religion you 
so strive to overthrow teach that, by sharing the suffer- 
ings of Him alone whose path was a path of sorrow, we 
may hope to participate in his glory?" The eyes of 
Josephine filled with tears, her face glowed with 
emotion, and there was a lofty fervour in her tone which 
was not without its effect on her unde. Passionately 
fond of his niece, the earl's bitterest trial in life had 
been what he regarded as her senseless in&tuation ; 
more especially as, by becoming a Catholic, the orphan 
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and almost portionless Josephine had not only hroken 
off a splendid alliance, hut had seyered herself from one 
to whom she was attached with all the ardour of her 
enthusiastic nature. Of this sacrifice her aunt and 
cousin were ignorant ; in fact, the six years' difference 
in age between Angela and herself had then precluded 
that sort of confidence in which young ladies so much 
delight. Somewhat softened, however, by her appeal, 
Lord Lindore answered, willing to change the subject — 

^^ At any rate, there is little doubt your Catholicity 
has fully answered one purpose, that of estranging you 
from your early friends; and I cannot say it has 
improved the taste of the once refined and fEustidious 
Josephine Bradshawe." 

^' Nay, papa," exclaimed Lady Angela, breaking 
nlence for the first time, ^' Josephine does not really 
like being so much amongst these people, and she does 
not teach in the schools at all ; so I think Mr. Melford 
has not quite stuck to truth." 

"Perhaps so; yet your cousin, in C(»nmon with others, 
condescends to exert a moral influence over the masses 
of deluded individualB with whom she thinks proper to 
associate ; and this, aided by the altar-denunciations of 
the Jesuit priests, must produce their full effect on an 
ignomnt and supei»titious people." 

"All priests are not Jesuits, Lord Lindore," said 
Josephine, laughing outright ; " and your altar-denun- 
ciations are a mere fiEkble ; of course we do not allow 
our children to be brought Jip in error if we can prevent 
it, upon the same principle as we should restrain them 
from plunging their little hands into a flaming furnace, 
even though attracted by the briUiancy of the blaze. 
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Suppose we should imbibe yonr taste for proselytizing, 
and employ bribes, threats, and so forth, to fill our 
schools with your young reformers. Exeter Hall would 
then ring indeed, and the City missionaries would find 
matter for their circulars for twelve months to come." 

" But you evade my question, Josephine," said her 
cousin. '^ It is not possible that you, whom we con- 
sidered so vert/ exclusive in your associates, should 
really like to be continually with such people." 

'' It is not so painful, Angela ; nor are they what 
you seem to imagine. Poverty and vice do not always 
go hand in hand ; there is much good amongst them ; 
in fact, considering the temptations to which they 
are exposed, their comparative freedom from gross 
immorality surprises me; added to this, they are 
grateful and affectionate. In truth, their vices are 
those of circumstances; their virtues the offspring of 
religion ; and I assure you the latter predominate." 

"Why, Josephine, how can circumstances make 
them wicked ?" listlessly inquired Lady Lindore, who 
was heartily tired of the discussion. 

"My dear aunt, do but imagine your young and 
joyous Angela plunged without protector into the so- 
ciety of the idle, drunken, and dissolute; obliged to 
eat, drink, and sleep in one small room, with all ages 
and sexes ; that room dirty, ill-furnished, or rather not 
furnished at all ; with no beds, save a little straw or a 
few filthy rags on the floor ; — do you suppose she 
would pass through such an ordeal as pure-minded and 
innocent as she now is V* 

"But why do they live in such places?" inquired 
Lady Angela, naively. 
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" They have no choice," answered Josephine* " They 
are poor, hardened with large ^Gtmilies, and of course 
are ohliged to locate together in the lowest and most 
unhealthy neighbourhoods, where the houses are so 
dilapidated and old as to defy any attempt at improve- 
ment ; added to which, the want of water is to the poor 
a serious evil." 

" The want of water ! " exclaimed Lady Lindore, to 
whom the scarcity of such an article appeared an 
impossibility. 

'^ Yes, my dear aunt," answered Josephine : ^' there 
are many neighbourhoods, inhabited by hundreds of 
these poor creatures, where every drop of this precious 
element has to be brought from a great distance ; and 
can you wonder that both parents and children remain 
from week to week unwashed, when the mother, after 
a day of severe toil, has to seek from afar the means of 
cleanliness ?" 

^^And I si^pose Josephine has some wise plan 
to remedy all these ovUs," said her uncle, sarcas- 
tically. 

" The remedy were «asy, had we but the means. We 
could erect neat, clean, healthy buildings, well drained 
and ventilated (not almshouses," she continued, smi- 
ling, '^ from this the national pride would revolt), where, 
for half the sum they now pay, a family could be lodged 
with proper attention to the proprieties and decencies of 
life; as none would be admitted but those of good 
character, the virtuous would no longer be exposed to 
the contamination inseparable from bad example, whilst 
the wicked would have fewer opportunities of gratifying 
their worst passions." 
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^In other words, you woald erect fortresses of 
popery in the very heart of London," said her uncle, 
angrily; ^'really, Josephine, I believe you to be a 
Jesait in disguise." 

"Why, my dear uncle, have you been studying 
Eugene Sue?" answered Miss Bradshawe, playfully. 
" But it is past midnight, and Angela's pretty eyes have 
been closing this last half-hour." 

" You do not decidedly leave us to-morrow ; why 
not stay for a week or two ?" inquired Angela, turning 
wistfully towards her father. Josephine looked dissent. 

" Your cousin would but be sorrowful here," exclaimed 
the earl, with great pique in his manner ; " she has 
entirely forgotten what she was once pleased to term 
her happy hours." 

Miss Bradshawe could have reminded Lord. Lindore 
of how those " happy hours" had been terminated ; o£ 
the way in which she had been expelled her childhood'd 
home, and in the zenith of youth, the very May-day of 
life, consigned to the cheerless abode and uncongenial 
guardianship of Mrs. Selby, merely for following the 
dictates of her conscience ; and to this she might have 
added, that the measure, harsh as it then appeared, had 
been her soul's best boon ; that through its means those 
vivid imaginations, those keen and deep affections, 
which otherwise would have proved her most dangerous 
temptation, were now directed to their proper source, 
rendering her an independent being, with power to 
control her feelings, though, alas ! not without sensibility 
to feel. She was silent ; but Angela, intent on attaining 
her object, eagerly repeated, "Josephine will have 
^ happy hours' here once more ; you positively must not 
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go, dear cousin, for an old friend of yours desires to 
renew his acquaintance." 

'' Whom do you mean V inquired Josephine, rather 
absently, whilst Lord Lindore glanced uneasily in the 
direction of his daughter. 

" Why the other eyening, at Mrs. Melford's, I was 
dancing with Lord Norville, and he began talking of 
you. He asked how it was he neyer met with you 
anywhere ; told me you had been great friends when I 
was a little girl ; and finally expressed a wish to meet 
yon once more, if only to see if you are altered. But, 
Josephine, are you tired ? how very strange you look ! " 

The conclusion of his daughter's speech caused Lord 
Lindore to turn hastily towards his niece. A change 
had indeed passed oyer Josephine: her complexion, 
naturally transparent, had assumed the whiteness of 
marble, whilst her lofty brow and regular features 
seemed to haye borrowed its rigidity ; the only signs of 
animation were in her dark-blue eyes, now almpst black 
from the intensity of her feelings. She had risen from 
her seat, and her slight childlike figure was drawn to 
its full height ; yet, whatever had thus moved, there 
were no signs of woman's weakness in the firndy-com- 
pressed lips, and her voice had not one tremulous tone 
as she calmly answered, '' I am not tired, Angela." 

'^ Then what is the matter, or rather what icaa ? for 
you now look yourself again." 

'^ It was your excited inugination, Angela, and the 
reflection of that large chandelier under which Jose* 
phine was standing," said the earl, kindly ; yet there 
was something in his manner as if he did not altogether 
credit his own words. 
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" Perhaps so," answered his daughter, gaily. " But 
positively she must see Edgar ; you know you will be 
friends again after our marriage." 

" Are you quite sure it will ever take place, Angela ?" 
inquired her father, in a tone which made Lady Lindore 
drop her crochet-needle, and hurriedly exclaim — 

"What can prevent it, pray? Did you not give 
your consent ? Is it not a match that " 

" Well, I am no judge of a young lady's heart, if 
she really possesses such an article," answered the earl, 
bitterly ; " but I sincerely hope you have not talked 
Angela into accepting Norville; for to my poor judg- 
ment she seems very much inclined to give him a rival 
in Charles Howard." 

" I trust no daughter of mine would think of throw- 
ing herself away on a younger son," «aid Lady Lindore, 
haughtily ; though the tell-tale blush on Lady Angela's 
cheek caused her father to exclaim, with more mildness—^ 

"Well, my child, if you should change your mind^ 
I'll engage for Norville, and not be quite so severe as 
your mother on younger sons either. Now, good night 
to you both. God bless you, Josephine." So saying, 
he fondly kissed his daughter's forehead ; and laying 
his hand for a moment ^oq Miss Bradshawe's head, 
closed the door after them, muttering, as he did so, 
something about the folly of match-making, which 
Lady Lindore either did not or would not understand. 

The two girls ascended the stairs in silence, and 
paused for a moment in Angela's boudoir, which com- 
municated with both their apartments. When about 
to separate for the night, Josephine took her cousin's 
hand, and in a tone the composure of which almost 
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amounted to solemnity, exclaimed, '^ Angela, do jou 
reallj love Lord Norville ?" 

^^ I suppose I do, Josephine," answered the girl, too 
taken aback to dissemble ; '' at any rate, I have made 
up my mind to marry him, for mamma says I shall 
never get so good a match." 

On entering her room Josephine closed the door, and 
throwing herself into an easy chair, appeared for a few 
moments to struggle with some . iolent internal emotion. 
Her hands were clasped, her colour heightened, her 
whole frame shook ; still there were no tears, no yield- 
ing to her feelings, and in a few moments all was calm. 
Taking from her bosom a little crucifix, she kissed it 
fervently, then grasping it firmly between her clasped 
hands, threw herself on her knees. Now indeed the 
tears flowed; but they were sweet, calm, and soothing, 
such as a little child would pour into the bosom of an 
afiectionate. parent. In a short time she arose; her 
temptation, whatever its nature, was passed, and Jose- 
phine Bradshawe was again at rest. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BETROTHED. 

Josephine Bradshawe was the only child of Lady 
Mary Malvern, the twin sister of Lord Lindore, who, 
a few years before her father s death, had displeased 
her whole fsunily by clandestinely quitting the paternal 
roof, and bestowing her hand on a young lieutenant in 
the Guards, one whose only patrimony consisted in an 
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ancient though decayed name, his pay being eked out 
by a small allowance from his aunt, Mrs. Selby. Theirs 
was of course a thricetold tale : an acquaintance com- 
menced at Brighton — love at first sight — half a dozen 
walks on the sands-~a careless governess — an intriguing 
maid — until the foolish girl found herself, she scarcely 
knew how, an alien from her father s house, and the 
wife of one whose deep love too soon gave birth to 
undying remorse, when he became aware of the irrero- 
cable misery he had entailed upon her for whom his very 
existence would have been esteemed too light a sacrifice. 

Lady Mary's earnest and repeated solicitations for 
forgiveness were met with chilling silence : to the first 
alone was an answer vouchsafed. " If Lord Lindore's 
daughter chose to return to her father s house, he would 
yet receive her, on condition that her husband accepted 
an East- Indian appointment, and they would mutually 
promise never to meet again.** This ofier, indignantly 
refused, was not repeated ; and on the birth of the 
little Josephine, two years after her parents' marriage, 
the affliction of poor Bradshawe reached its climax. 

Five years had passed, — ^years of privation, almost 
penury, — during which the self-reproaching husband and 
father unceasingly accused himself for the blindness 
and selfishness with which he had yielded to the prompt- 
ings of passion ; he loved his wife tenderly, his whole 
soul was wrapt up in his child; yet his cheek grew 
paler and paler, his form more emaciated, and almost 
before Lady Mary could realize the idea of his danger, 
she found herself a widow. 

What, then, were her* past trials ? what all she had 
endured ? she who had ever felt them less for her own 
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8ake than his ; and now, as she gazed on that wan, inani- 
mate brow, she knew her heart was broken. 

Yet she lingered on, laden as it were with the cold, 
heavy chains of an aimless existence, her only com* 
panion her fatherless child, into whose infant mind she 
instilled her own feelings of resentment against those 
whom she resolutely persisted in regarding as the mur- 
derers of her husband. It was about this time that the 
sudden and accidental death of the earl secured to 
Lady Mary comparatiye affluence ; but what availed it 
then ? Scornfully did she reject every overture of her 
brothers ; she met him not until within a few hours of 
her own death, the circumstances attending which were 
of a nature so painful as to leave a strong and dangerous 
impression on the mind of a girl gifted with a suscepti- 
bility beyond her years. There was that in the deep, 
almost stern, grief of the young Josephine, which made 
her uncle shrink within himself; and when at length 
domesticated within his house, her fair face, and eyes 
whose dreamy depths reflected every internal emotion, 
would so strongly remind him of his sister, as to cause 
him to lavish upon her even more than the affection 
he had entertained for the unfortunate and (as he now 
believed) much-injured Mary. 

With every means of happiness within her grasp, 
surrounded by all the luxuries of a splendid home, to 
one differently constituted from herself, the years thus 
passed would have been those of unalloyed felicity; 
yet, somehow or other, Josephine was not content. 
Lady Lindore affirmed it was her disposition ; the 
governess insinuated it was her uncle's indulgence ; the 
earl insisted they did not understand her ; and the girl 
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herself left them to their seyeral opinions without 
Yoncbsafing any explanation. 

In short, the young orphan had, ever since her resi- 
dence amongst them, been a problem to the whole 
family. Inconsolable for her mother s loss, it was some 
time before her attention could be in the slightest 
degree diverted, or her grief moderated; and as the 
countess considered passive acquiescence all that was 
required of her, the task of consolation devolved on her 
uncle and Miss Pomroy, the governess engaged on her 
arrival. Anxious to atone for his neglect of his now 
deeply regretted sister, Lord Lindore heaped more 
than a parent's tenderness on her child ; who, as she 
was generally considered as his adopted daughter, was 
spared the nameless petty trials usually so keenly felt 
by those who fill a subordinate situation. There were 
also in the earl's household one or two old servants who 
remembered her beautiful mother; and by them the 
faults of Josephine's character were carefully fostered, 
with a most laudable inattention to the child's future 
happiness. 

Until her thirteenth year, the contests between her- 
self and governess were of daily occurrence. Gifted 
with a wonderful memory and deep reflective powers, 
Josephine would only study what and how she pleased ; 
but when at length she peremptorily refused wasting 
further time- with either her music or dancing master, 
the consternation of Miss Pomroy knew no bounds. la 
a long interview with Lord Lindore, she expatiated on 
the obstinacy of his niece — ^the effects of her bad 
example on the young mind of Lady Angela — winding 
up with such a high- wrought picture of the evils whioh 
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mnst accrue from her own violated anthority, that her 
auditor conld scarce refrain from laughing outright. 

^^ Miss Bradfihawe has such a very strong mind, 
such peculiar religious opinions, that really Miss Pom- 
roy was not at all times able to satisfy her ; and if 
Miss Pomroy's advice was asked, she should be inclined 
to fear, that, notwithstanding her very orthodox bring- 
ing up, Miss Bradshawe would soon have no religion at 
all." This settled the question ; come what might, the 
earl was resolved every member of his £Eunily should be 
staunch Protestants ; and, much to the satisfaction both 
of Josephine and her governess, the latter was ordered to 
confine her instructions solely to Angela, the former to 
pass a certain number of hours daily in her uncle's library. 

There was much in this arrangement flattering to the 
self-love of both master and pupil. Indifferent, nay, 
disdainful, in her demeanour to all else, Josephine 
evinced a decided affection for her uncle, and would 
cheerfully yield to his will, when it jarred with her 
own inclinations. She, however, possessed one charac- 
teristic, which had even attracted the observation 
of the apathetic Lady Lindore : from her first intro- 
duction into the &mily, Josephine had evinced a de- 
cided distaste to female society ; a prejudice which had 
gained ground with her years, and of which poor Miss 
Pomroy was destined to feel the fuU effects. Thus the 
infant Cyril occupied a large portion of her attention, 
whilst the prattling and engaging Angela was unheeded. 
The earl, who was of opinion that the early loss of her 
mother had soured a too sensitive nature, would not 
allow her, even on this point, to be thwarted, and 
eagerly prepared himself for a task, which he mentally 

p 
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offered as a reparation to the shade of his lost sister. 
It, however, brought its own reward ; the branches of 
literature chosen by her uncle were exactly those in 
which Josephine most delighted. To a capability for 
hard study she united a dangerously vivid imagination, 
strength of mind amounting to obstinacy when once her 
resolution was taken, and yet a fluctuation before she 
did decide, which was by many mistaken for feebleness 
pf purpose. Under a cold exterior she carefully con- 
cealed ardent and deep affections ; in fact, though con- 
scious of their existence, she regarded them as useless, 
and her early experience of human nature being widely 
at variance with the ideal enshrined in her heart, 
the possibility of their being awakened into activity 
by any whom she was ever likely to encounter, never 
once occurred to her. If Josephine had no taste for 
music, it was not so with poetry; hour after hour 
would she pour over the pages of Tasso, until her own 
existence wajs almost forgotten in one, the offspring of 
the poet's magic strains ; in fact, but for that " religious 
curiosity ' condemned by Miss Pomroy, Josephine stood 
a fftir chance of becoming a wild, enthusiastic visionary. 
Content as he was in other respects, on this point 
Lord Lindore found much to do and undo. His niece 
{lad been duly versed in the Church Catechism ; taken 
to a fashionable West-end chapel every fine Sunday 
morning; compelled to recite an alternate French and 
English grace ; and being of an inquiring turn, had 
moreover received ample doses of Miss Pomroy's private 
experiences of Popish practices, accompanied by authentic 
anecdotes from that young lady's personal knowledge 
during a six months' residence on the continent, all of 
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which tended to confirm her own opinion, that ^' a 
worshipper of Moloch was in erery respect a better 
Christian than a Catholic, and the Koran a work, she 
would venture to state, containing itiore of the yital 
principles of Christianity than a Roman Missal, though, 
she was proud to say, she was equally ignorant of both." 
As the light summer-breeze on the calm surface of 
the unruffled lake did all this pass over the unpre^ 
jndiced mind of Josephine; and the earl found with 
surprise, that although his niece had not the slightest 
bias in ^ELVour of the Church of Rome, she was equally 
free as regarded the Church of England. She had been 
fill her life a great Bible reader, more fer the sake of 
the poetry she gleaned from the pages of the Old Tes- 
tament, and what she was pleased to style the sublime 
moral philosophy of the New, than from any devotional 
feeling. To please her uncle, however, she recommenced 
her theological studies, waded, through these heavy works 
on the subject with which his library abounded, gradually 
discontinued all her religious exercises, absented herself 
from the church-going party, and ca.me to the condn-f 
sion, that since the Gospels weroiwritten !by.men^who 
existed fifteen hundred years previous to the establidi- 
ment of the English Church, and that -according to the 
doctrines of the reformed religion error '.had crept in, 
thereby falsif3nng the promise written in the inspired 
pages, the whole must want the stamp of divine revela- 
tion. Of Catholic doctrines -she was profoundly igno- 
rant ; of Protestant she knew all that was to be known, 
and one by one she dismissed these latter as untenable ; so 
that,' after a few years of deep study and painful uncer- 
tainty, Josephine Bradshawe became a confirmed Deist. 

F 2 
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This wajB a seyeie shock to her nnele ; but he coii<- 
soled himself by reflecting it might be worse — time 
would work wonders-— she was still very jronng, and 
his influence over her mind was unbounded. Yet, alas 
for Josephine ! the peace she had expected from her 
new, or rather her want o^ belief was more remote 
from her bosom than ever : devoid as she considered 
herself of prejudices, she believed still in the moral cer* 
tainty of a future state, and the necessity of a revealed 
religion. But where was it to be found ? Her biain 
became a chaos ; she thought of death and trembled. 
If the ihotdd he mistaken f Ah no ! she was right, or 
why was the reformed religion split into so many sects, 
each loudly condemning the other ? She knew not to 
whom to apply for advice and consolation. To a Pro* 
testant clergyman ? None such could point out any- 
thing of which she was not already aware. A Gatholie 
priest? it was worse than useless. Her agony in- 
creased; she would start from her sleep, quit her 
bed in the dead of night, and on her knees, with 
streaming eyes, pour forth an earnest prayer, that if 
there were indeed a revealed reli^on, she might be 
taught to know it, and that once known, she might 
embrace it at any sacrifice, even though the penalty 
were life itself; and then in the desolation of her self- 
reliance she would implore that one might be sent to lead 
her to the truth she so strenuously sought, and to him 
she would bow her proud will, and obey with that child- 
like docility which as a child she had never practised. 

This mental anguish was not without its physical 
effect on Josephine : she became thin, pale, restless in 
her manner; there was an occasional lustre in her 
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dark-blae eye, and a hectic tinge on her cheek, which 
made Lord Lindore dread lest the seeds of the fatal 
disease which had destroyed the mother larked in the 
£rame of her still more tenderly beloved o£&pring. 

Serioosly alarmed, and bhuning himself for having 
overtaxed her mental powers, the earl consnlted with his 
wife ; and it was decided that, in order to effect an entire 
revolution of ideas, Josephine should be brought out 
ihe following spring, being six months before she had 
attained her eighteenth year. An event, however^ 
oocnrred before this period which materially altered the 
views of all parties. 

Edgar Lord Wellbome was the only son of an ancient 
and wealthy peer, a college friend of the earl of lin-. 
dore's, who in consequence lavished on the young man 
himself no inconsiderable share of affection : this wa0 
no donbt occasioned by the partiality evinced by Edgar 
for his society, and the hours passed by the latter in 
the earl's library became matter of profound speculation 
to match-making mammas or dowagers with marriage- 
aUe grand-daughters. It was of course not long ere these 
inquisitive £Eiir ones discovered, that in addition to Lord 
Lindore's invaluable black letters, he possessed a more 
powerful magnet in the person of his blue-eyed Jose- 
phine, who studied with and argued against Lord Well- 
borne, until the latter was head-over-ears in love. 

The religious peculiarities, of which she made no 
aseret, alone caused him to hesitate; but even these 
melted as snow before the danger of allowing her to 
pass tiie ordeal of her Sjfat season free to be sought and 
won. Matters were, therefore, arranged long before 
the eventful spring; and Edgar WeUbopie was received 
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by the earl as the f ature husband of his niece ; their 
confidence did not, however, for the present extend to 
the countess, who would have been shocked by so gross 
a violation of fashionable etiquette as engaging a young 
lady before her introduction. 

And for a time Josephine was happy; the unknown yet 
ardent aspirations of her woman's heart, the golden day- 
dreams of her glowing imagination, were realized ; there 
was in Edgar's character much which assimilated with her 
own, and more to be respected and admired ; so, without a 
moment's hesitation, she set about the task of moulding 
her disposition to that of him to whom she had yielded 
her whole soul, and who, with a girl's romantic and all- 
absorbing love, she regarded as the future maater of her 
destiny. For a time it even appeared as if she might 
be brought to adopt his creed merely because it was his : 
the colour re-visited her cheek, the smile hovered round 
her lip, the intensity of her new-found felicity gleamed 
from her eyes ; happy herself, she sought to make others 
80, and, from the playful Angela to her stately mother, 
all declared Josephine to be an altered being. Yet was 
not her conscience altogether quiet : again and again 
would she be assailed by doubts and scruples, again and 
again were they checked by the counter-thought of 
£dgar ; the love of the Creator was merged in that of 
the creature ; and although Josephine Bradshawe was 
neither accused of " worshipping picture or image," her 
heart was the temple of idolatry in the truest accepta- 
tion of the term. 

It was in vain, however, that she 'endeavoured to 
persuade herself to attend once more the Protestant 
form of worship. Here even affection became power- 
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less ; she could not and would not act the hypocrite. 
About this period the illness of his father compelled the 
temporary absence of Lord "Wellborne ; and Josephine, 
left to herself, had once more time to think ; that ever- 
troublesome conscience was again aroused, and again 
did she determine to study : but how ? where ? One 
evening, whilst searching in the library for some thrice- 
read book, an old volume covered with dust fell at her 
feet; opening it mechanically, she started with sur- 
prise, — ^it was a French work, written by Des Mahis, 
professing to prove the Catholic religion from the holy 
Scriptures. 

The Catholic reli^on! probably the only one of 
which she knew literally nothing, certainly the last in 
which she would have anticipated finding that peace 
which had so frequently eluded her grasp ; with hur- 
ried fingers and a fluttering heart she turned over a few 
pages, then, bearing the book to her own chamber, 
secured the door, and sat down to devour its contents. 
The first chapter riveted her attention, and it was now 
that Josephine's previous studies stood her in good 
stead ; she had no prejudices, her mind was as a sheet 
of fair unsullied paper, and as she read on, though her 
bosom throbbed, and her brain reeled, conviction was 
written on that mind as indelibly as though with an 
adamantine pen. 

It was considerably past midnight, when, throwing 
the volume from her, she clasped her haiids, and raising 
her eyes, humid with tears, exclaimed, in a tone the 
agony of which proclaimed her inward trial — 

" My God ! my God ! is it possible. Am I, can 
I be, a Catholic ?" She sank upon her knees, and oh ! 
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for the hour s anguish which ensued ; wildly, and ia 
her blindness did she pray, that if it could be «o, she 
might not be called upon to embrace that fiiith which 
in her case must entail a perfect martyrdom of self^ a 
relinquishment of all most prized. Yet never for a 
moment did Josephine intend to &lsify her conscience ; 
like the favoured disciples, once calledi she was ready 
to leave all and follow Him. 

A month after this eventful night Lord Lindore sat 
alone ; a heavy volume lay spread before him, but his 
eyes wandered over the pages without his mind retain- 
ing a single line of its contents. He was ruminating 
on the late strange conduct of his niece, assigning to 
himself every possible or Impossible reason for the sudden 
alteration in her manners and appearance ; to his anxious 
questionings she had opposed an unbroken silence, and 
"but for letters he had himself received, he would have 
assigned some quarrel between herself and Wellbome 
as the probable cause. Yet Josephine (and her uncle 
knew it) was not one to fritter away her happiness for 
a caprice ; and the more he ruminated, the more in- 
volved in mystery became the whole affair. A light 
touch on his shoulder aroused him from his reverie; 
and turning hastily round, he beheld the object itself 
standing by his side. 

" Do I disturb you ?" she inquired, in that low tone of 
forced composure more expressive of the soul's struggles 
than the most passionate intonations ; " I wished to 
speak to you on a (to me) most important subject." 

^^For Heaven's sake, what is the matter, Josephine?" 
inquired the earl, positively startled by the strong re- 
semblance her countenance bore to that of his sister 
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when he had last beheld her, ^' Yon will drire me 
mad by this unaccountable conduct. Art you ill, my 
child, or unhappy?" 

^^ I will not keep you in suspense, dear uncle ; it 
cau answer no purpose, as my mind is now made up : 
in one word, I am resolved on becoming a Catholic." 

Had the earth suddenly yawned beneath his feet, or 
a bolt from heaven entered the room where he sat^ 
Lord Lindore could not have been more surprised, 
more shocked, than by these few words : his face grew 
purple, his mind confused, and his voice was literally 
choked by concentrated passion. A few minutes suc- 
ceeded of ominous silence, while, shading his brow with 
his hand, he pondered the words he had just heard ; too 
well acquainted with his niece's unbending character to 
suppose that, if her resolution were really taken, he had 
power to alter it, he determined to leave the task to 
him who had the greatest hold on her affections, hoping 
that in her case, as in many others, the heart would 
prove too powerful for the conscience. Taking her 
hand, and retaining it with something more of anger 
than affection, he coldly answered : ^' I know you too 
well, Josephine, and that wilfulness of disposition which 
you style firmness, to endeavour to shake your re- 
solve^ if it indeed be taken ^ yet, although in other 
respects I have allowed you perfect liberty of conscience, 
yon are of course aware that, by becoming a Catholic 
yon estrange yourself from my bosom and roof for ever, 
I could forgive much in Mary's child ; yet a step like 
this both my principles and position forbid me to regard 
otherwise than with feelings of unqualified di8pleasure4 
Nay, hear me out; until Lord Wellbome's return, this 
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anbject is interdicted between xia ; to him make known 
your final determination, and either prepare at once to 
become bis wife, or remote to the residence of your 
father's aunt, Mrs. Selby, to whom I shall allow an 
adequate sum for your proper maintenance." So say- 
ing he released his grasp, and, without waiting a reply, 
arose, and with a slow and stately step quitted the 
apartment. 

Antnmn had deepened into winter; it was about 
eight o'clock on a dreary December evening that Jose* 
phine entered the spacious library of Malvern House, 
and almost unconsciously assumed her usual seat in a 
heayy carved-oak chair, which seemed coeyal with the 
building itself. The lamps were unlighted, but the 
blaze of a large cheerful fire rendered surrounding 
objects visible, yet, with that flickering indistinctness 
which allows full play to the imagination, causing them 
to assume a thousand fiwtastic shapes. This was Jose- 
phine's favourite hour ; and as the bright flames played 
on her rich dark robe and pale countenance, now iUu* 
mining it, now leaving it in shadow, it required no 
great stretch of fancy to invest her with the attributes 
of some enchantress, at whose bidding quaint forms and 
unearthly beings peopled that ancient room. For her- 
self^ she thought not of external objects; there was 
matter enough within to engross her full attention, and 
henceforth every power of her mind must be bent to 
combat the temptation which she knew to be inevitable: 
the die was cast, — ^that very morning had Josephine 
Bradshawe been received into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, and (for she deceived herself not) the sentence 
of eternal separation been pronounced between Edgar 
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Wellborne and herself. Though her heart was wrong 
with agony, there was a peace within her soul which 
defied her utmost skill to analyze ; yet her frail nature^ 
unschooled in endurance, actually writhed as she 
thought of the one bitter trial — the parting from 
her cherished dream of happiness: a dream dearer 
i&om its very loneliness; the future prospect she 
dared not, could not, contemplate. The first seed of 
hnmility had, however, fiiilen into the young convert's 
sonl. She, so proud, so unbending, so self-relying, 
actually feared herself; felt her own weakness, and 
sought for aid, where it is never sought in vain. How 
long this train of thought continued she knew not; 
Heedless of the lapse of time,' she mused on, until a 
hurried tread causing her to turn, she beheld the very 
person who at the moment engrossed her every thought, 
Edgar Wellbome ! Starting to her feet, she uttered a 
low cry, and for a moment trembled so violently as to 
be able to suppcnrt herself with difficulty. 

^ Josephine, my own Josephine ! " he exclaimed^ 
^ 1 am returned at last. But why did you not write ? 
have yon been ill ? how very thin and pale you look ! ** < 

^ My head aches," she answered, absently, pressing 
hw hand to her forehead, with a look of such painful 
bewilderment as to awaken a thousand alarms in the 
bosom of Lord Wellborne. 

^ But are you not glad to see me ? My love^ what 
is the meaning of all this ? Something must be the 
matter, you are so changed. 

^ I am indeed changed, Edgar," said the poor girl, 
with a violent effort to recover her composure ; it was, 
however, useless, and, laying her head on his shoulder, 
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ehe gave way to a violent barst of tears. This display 
of emotion, so nnnsual in Josephine, oompleted Well-* 
bonie's surprise. Wiiilst with one arm he supported 
her sinking form, he with the other forcibly raised her 
head, and, throwing back the clustering curls, gaied 
long and searchingly in her fiioe. Evidently there was 
something in the scrutiny which displeased him, for his 
eolour heightened, and an expression of painful doubt 
flitted athwart his countenance^ as he inquired in a tone 
bordering on severity— 

^ Josephine ! Miss Bradshawe I I will be answered ; 
Once more, what is the meaning of all this?" 
: ^^ I cannot, dare not tell yon now," she replied, in a 
voice choked by sobs ; *'*' give me but a week, a day, 
and yon shall know all." 

^^Then there is something to tell ; and do yon think 
I can pass a night in suspense like this ? But I will 
save you the trouble of a disagreeable avowal; my 
absence, short as it was, has proved too much for your 
$deliiy,— -in one word, you are &lse i" 
' This accusation had an instantaneous effect in recalling 
Josephine's self-possession ; extricating herself from him, 
she returned his indignant glance by one of sorrowful 
determination, and replied with greater calmness than 
she had yet manifested— 

^^ Your own heart will oe my beet extenuation. Yel 
your words are in- some degree prophetic ; this meeting 
will, in all human probability, be our last ; at any rate 
you shall know the worst ; but mark me, Edgar, I have 
borne, can hes^ much, but not from you; leave me, 
Vut do not upbraid me I — I am a Catholic !" 
, The expression of her speaking eye, the thrilling 
agony of her tone, carried instant conviction to his 
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heart. Sinking into the seat she had quitted, he buried 
his hce in hie hands, and as the strong mind wrestled 
with its agony, he groaned aloud. It was now 
Josephine's turn to console; alarmed at his speecblesB 
anguish, she knelt by his side, and endeayoured by every 
term of endearment to win him from his grief; at 
length she suooeeded, but his tones were so holldw, 
when he did speak, that she trembled. 

^*Is the step irrevocably taken ?" 

^ Irrevocably ! and dear as you still are, I do not 
wish it otherwise." 

^Then, Josephine, hear me;" and he took in his 
own the clasped hands of the still kneeling girl. ^' Yon 
know the deep-rooted prejudices, the sound Protestant 
principles, of both your family and mine (prejudices 
and principles which I entertain and cherish as deeply 
as any whose name I bear), but you do not know 
the strength of my love, you cannot tell how closely 
every better feeling of my nature is entwined with 
yours ; had you felt thus, you had not acted as you 
have. Yet one moment, and I have done. I seek no 
vindication of your motives. My father now lies on his 
death-bed ; as my wife, I offer you the free uncondi- 
tional exercise of the religion you have thought proper 
to embrace, and may this be henceforth the only pro- 
hibited topic between us." 

Surprise, and, for a moment, a feeling of the purest 
joy, of reawakened hope, thrilled through the frame of 
Josephine; but some after-feeling sent the crimson 
torrent from her cheek, and left it more pallid than before; 
she hung her head, and the hands Lord Wellbome still 
retained became cold and clammy in his grai^. 

^ I have not quite finished," he continued, as though 
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her emotion had escaped hia notice : ^' I know the ex- 
acting nature of the Catholic Church ; all I can concede 
I will ; that child on whom my name and tides may 
descend must he reared in the £uth of his ancestors ; 
for the rest, do as you will ; and if I err, may God 
forgive me." 

This was, indeed, Josephine's hour of trial. To re» 
preaches, even to a final separation, she had steeled her 
heart, in fact she had considered hoth as ineyitahle^ 
but for this unprecedented generosity, this deep devo- 
tion, she was unprepared, and in her agony she haU^ 
audibly exclaimed, ^' O heavenly Father, let me not be 
tempted above my strength ;" and strength was given 
her, the strength of the Sacrament she had that day 
received; her face beamed with grateful affection, as, 
pressing her lips gently on the hand of Lord Wellbome, 
she softly murmured — 

^^ I cannot perform my duty by halves^ nor dare I 
accept such a sacrifice from you, prompted as it must 
be by motives purely human. Edgar, my own Edgar, 
we must indeed part; yet, believe me, even this moment's 
anguish is outweighed by the knowledge I have acquired 
of the priceless value of that treasure which I must now 
resign for ever." 

She gently extricated her hand; but Wellbome^ 
giving way to jealous anger at what he regarded as her 
cold-hearted adherence to a mistaken sense of duty, 
sprang from his seat, and impetuously exclaiming, 
'^Then, indeed, farewell for ever!" rushed from the room., 

A few short days and Josephine found herself an 
inmate of Mrs. Selbys abode, and the unconscious 
victim of a brain-fever. : 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Listless and dispirited did Kate Gearey arise the 

first morning after her arrival in r Buildings. Mary 

was already on the " walk," whilst Pat Sheehan and 
Nell Sullivan snored in concert. Hurrying on her 
clothes, she timidly opened the door of communication 
leading to the large room, though here matters were 
still worse. Moll Carty and blind Murphy owned the 
two '^ sitUes" (the former for a just compensation shared 
hers with Biddy Sarchfield). The Flanaghans crouched 
and sprawled in every direction, on a ragged mat eked 
out by the contents of a sack of woollen rags, which 
the family had undertaken to pick for the trade, and 
which meanwhile served to " kiver the childre." Florry 
Daly was already abroad ; and the Burkes, eager to 
foUow his example and effect an escape from the pesti^ 
lential atmosphere, were endeavouring to extricate their 
merchandise from under the bed occupied by Mrs. Carty, 
It was, however, so closely wedged, as to render this 
feat impossible, without disturbing their landlady's 
half-finished . toilet, a liberty highly resented by the 
good dame, who began a remonstrance neither re- 
markable for the elegance of its diction, or the sweet- 
ness of the tones in which it was delivered. 

''Bad cess to you. Jack Burke, an' what's it the 
likes of you manes, shovln' the bed in that way, an' 
me on it too ? did you think it was a sack of wheat you 
washandlin', I'd like to know?" 

''More like a sack of chaff, I'm thinkin'," growled 
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tlie gentleman addressed ; *^ bnt stir yer owld stamps^ 
Mother Carty, and let me get the traps; you know 
warehouse-room was included for half a crown a week ; 
an' if I don't haul the sprats out of this divil's hole^ 
they'll stink sure enuff before I've sould thim." 

^' Spake to yer mother, you villin ! spake to yer 
mother!" vociferated Mrs. Carty, shaking her clenched 
fist, and yelling like an infuriated beast ; *^ you'll neyer 
comb grey hairs, you gallows-bird, an' you'll niver 
respict them, ayther." 

*^ Hould yer dack, you owld cat, and don't be hootin' 
there, like an owl lamin' a glee ; you'd frighten a horse 
from his oats, you ugly hag, an' -" 

'^ Me ugly! me?" shrieked Moll, beside herself with 
passion, and, forgetful of the peculiarity of her costume^ 
she sprang from her seat, intending to commence a 
murderous attack on the countenance of young Burke, 
when her wrath was suddenly transferred to another 
object. 

The whole scene had been too much for the risible 
^Eusulties of Kate. The spare form of Mrs. Carty had 
never appeared to such advantage, set off as it vras by 
a very short petticoat, with the hood of an old cloak, 
by way of nightcap ; she stood brandishing her arms 
in every direction, hitting about her without any de* 
finite aim, and uttering treble notes of sufficient power 
to quickly enlist a chorus of young Flanaghans, who 
contributed evety variety of intonation to the already 
deafening concert. 

As the call of the Swiss hunter is heard amidst the 
wildest raging of the tempest, so did Kate's musical 
laugh penetrate to the old woman's ears, diverting her 
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attention to a safer, beoan^e a weaker, antagonist. 
Pausing in fall career, Bhe placed ber arms a-kimbo, 
and foaming with passion, exclaimed — 

^' Well, I'm sure ! you laugb at me, do you ? That's 
.the manners you've brought wid you, is it? Prap^ 
jbhis'il lam you anither time, an' make you giin thjs 
«other side of yer mouth." So saying she caught up a 
$rag, which Mrs. Flanaghan bad left soaking all night 
4n a broken pan, and which constituted a conside]::able 
jportion of her week's wash, and dealt poor Kate a blow 
across the lower part of the face. Surprised and 
writhing with pain, the girl burst into tears ; a circum- 
stance which gave unqualified delight to Mrs. Carty, 
who found herself victor of a fcay, in which a few 
^minutes before she had feared a signal defeat* 

^^ Ugh ! bad scran to you ! I've made you change yer 
note, have I?" she continued, though with diminished 
violence ; '^ praps it'll tache you bother next time." 

*' An' I'll make you change yours, you owld witch^" 
■said Florry Daly, who, ready for his break&st, had 
.entered unperceived in the confusion ; ^' see how you'd 
like a taste yersilf, this fine momin';" and seizing her 
in his powerful grasp, he shook the woman until she 
was black in the face, ending by pitching her on the 
bed. '^ Now I'll tell you all a bit of my mind." Glaring 
as he spoke from his prostrate foe to Nell Sullivan, 
who, lazy as she was, had contrived to crawl to the 
scene of action : ^' If any o' you touch this girl, I'll 
thry how the print of my ten fingers shutes yer coun- 
tenances ; an' don't you forget it, Nell." 

This menace had for the time the desired effect. Mr?. 
Carty gathered herself up, and slippbg into an old 
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gown, commenced raking together the remains of last 
night's fire, which, with the addition of a little coke, 
and a few shavings from the heap in the comer, was 
kindled to hoil the kettle for h^r lodgers, this being a part 
of her bargain. Kattie, still sobbing, sat down in a 
comer ; and Flony, who seemed destined for her cham- 
pion, after vainlj endeavonring to coax her into good 
hnmonr, retired into his own pecnliar nook, and engaged 
in earnest conversation with the elder Bnrke, whilst 
the yonnger carried the sprats to the pump, ^* jist to 
run the wather throagh thim, and make thim all right 
afther the nite." 

Once, and once only, was Flony heard to exclaim, 
"** It's well worth our while ; those that win the goolde 
shall wear it; an' if you don't like it. Jack, why 
there are plenty more." The rest was inaudible, even 
what was said seemed unheard save by old blind 
Murphy, who crossed himself, as was his invariable 
custom when anything displeased him. 

Since Daly's rebuke no word had been spoken by 
Nell Sullivan ; after exchanging with the fortune- 
teller a look full of terrible meaning, she withdrew to 
her now untenanted sleeping apartment, and, seated on 
the side of the bed, brooded darkly on plans which 
would have disgraced any but a demon. 

Whatever might have been the feeling with which 
Florry Daly had hitherto regarded her, she saw plainly 
that all it had of tenderness was usurped by the young 
stranger. With bitterness, and something like shame, 
she contrasted herself with her simple, innocent 
rival ; nor could she blame Daly, however guilty she 
might be, for he had not made her so. Nelly was not 
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one to indulge in impotent jealousy ; she held or fia.ncied 
she held the game in her own hands, and mentally de«- 
termined to win it ; without compunction as to at whose 
cost. Her course was promptly decided on ; eagerly 
waiting the opportunity of consulting her worthy adviser 
and confidante, Mrs. Carty, she returned to the large room 
with an apparently careless forgetfulness of what had 
passed, assisting the latter to prepare the breakfast, and 
as herself and Kate were boarders, she pressed the young 
^^Gracian," with a rough kindness, to partake of the meal. 
Daly might not haye been deceived, but he had gone out 
with the Burkes, and in a short time the morning's storm 
seemed remembered only as an event of hourly occurrence* 

^* If any of the childre see Miss Bradshawe in the 
Bnildins, jist tell her I want her," said old Biddy 
Sarchfield, looking very mysterious, and hemming so 
as to attract universal attention. 

** An' what's it you want?" inquired Pat Sheehan, 
lather uneasily, for he dreaded the tale of the trousers, 
should his wife encounter Josephine. 

*^ril not live long," answered Biddy, ^^an' there's a 
weight on me mind: I'd like to be put in the grave 
daoently, an' me best bonnet an' shawl are in pawn 
this three years, an' I'd like the money to relase them 
for the wake, that's all." 

^^ Balderdash!" said Pat, impatiently. "You don't 
mane. Mother Sarchfield, it's in a bonnet an' shawl 
you'll be put in your coffin ?" 

^^ An' why not, I'd be glad to know ? Sure it's a 
famerly wakeness. Ill jist tell you what happened me 
mothers' brother's childre." 

'^Yon seem to have quare relations," replied Moll 

o 2 
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■Carty, in whose mind last night's oonvenation atiU 
•xankkd, ^^an' I'd not brag of them if I were you." 

^' Well, brag or not brag, it's thrne as gospel," ex- 
claimed the old woman, testily, who, it may be observed, 
was an inveterate story-teller, and wonld chatter away 
without mnch Tegard to the patience of her listeners. 
^^My ande's two girb married two brothers, worse 
luck, an' they both died before a year was out, one the 
day after the other; an' in eoorse it's an evil eye many 
49ast on the mother -in-^law ! Well, whin they left their 
;2&bther's they both had beautiful new cloaks : the cloth 
^d been spun at home for the weddin', an' illigant it 
.was, that's sartain. Now when the wake kem, it was 
noticed amongst the neybours that one sisther had on her 
fine warm cloak, whilst the other was shiverin' in a 
ishroud, an' it winther too. People blamed the mother- 
in-law ; an' thrue for her, she had kept the doak, a^' 
(grudged the other too ; but the husband was generous, 
4in' wouldn't lave it her." 

*' Well, the funeral was over, -an' the owld skinflint 
'vn&ai to mass next Sunilay wid the garmint kivering her 
bones, jist as if it was spic an' span new ; but small 
pace had she in it, for it was twitched off her showlders 
■all the way to an' fro, an' not a breath of wind ayther ; 
at nite it was worse, for, jist as she was in her first 
sleep, who should she see but a couple of ghosts, 
istandin' at the fut of her bed, both shiverin' an' 
shakin' undber the one doak, which wouldn't half 
kiver'them, an' bullying her to give up the one ^he had 
stolen. They kicked up a huUabulloo all nite, an' the 
poor woman couldn't sleep a wink ; but she dhreaded 
losing the cloak over all things, an' lest the speeruts 
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ttd sareb her cbists, she cmmmed it undher her bolster, 
an' wint to rest next nite detannined to be even wid 
them. They were there quite panctaal, an' snielled out 
the stolen property soon enough ; so thej both winir 
together, first on one side, then on the other, tuggin' 
an' pallin', their four eyes glaring like saucers, their 
two heads stuck undher one hood ; but the owld woman 
was a tough un, an' wouldn't give up the cloak. This 
wint on for a month or more, ontil the mother-in-law^ 
who niver had a wink of sleep all the time, consulted 
wid Father Derry, an' he advised her to giv' up the 
property : sore sorry was she to do it, but there was dq 
help for the same ; so that very nite— *it was a holy evQ 
too — she sat bolt upright in the bed, an' bided the 
eoming of her daughters-in-law; in they stumped, 
stock close togither as usual, an' terrible angry they were; 
they rattled their chains, as I'm tould, an' spit flames : 
over the coverlet, till the owld woman screeched out,-*^- 

** * Musha ! Anne dear, what's it you want ?' 

^* ^ I want my cloak, you tundering owld thie^' said 
the ghost, spaking very loud an' sevare ; ' an' I'll hav^ 
it too, or I'll shake your crazy carcase to a jelly.' 

*^So they both began puUin' the bolster as usual, but 
wid such screechings an' noises^ that the mother-in-law 
was scared out of her wits. 

*^^ There, tak it, you ungrateful hussy!* an' she 
dragged it out from undher her head, an' pitched it at 
the speemts ; but her courage oozed out of her tin toes, 
an' jnmpin' on the floore, she gave leg-bail to the ghosts, 
an' niver went into that room agin. Howsomever, she 
didn't live long herself; an' the house was thrubbled 
iv6r afther." 
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Whether it was tbe company were not in ao good a 
humour, Biddy Sarchfield's story was far from as well 
received as that of the previous evening; indeed by 
most it was considered as trumped up. for pecuniary 
purposes of her own. Sheehan merely inquired, — 

'^ An' what's all that to do wid you, Mrs. Sarchfiedd ?" 

^^Why, Pat dear," answered the old woman, coax-* 
ingly, '^ I'd not rest in me grave widout I was waked in 
me bonnet an' shawl; an' if I^ don't have thim, I'm 
fear'd I'd thrubble the pawnbroker, — an' sure it ud not 
be respectable for me, poor ghost, to be seen waithin' 
all day in the shop down there, instead of keepin' quiet 
in the churchyard ; an' I kum of daoent people too," 

^^ An' it's not much you'll be afther gettin' by that," 
exclaimed blind Murphy. ^'Doesn't Father Morgaa 
talk agin the wakes, an' prache agin the wakes, an' 
don't all the clargy say it's haythenish shuperstition, to 
besmokin' an' dhrinkin' an' singin' an' figfatin' in the 
sight of the corse? an' didn't Miss Bradshawb say it 
nd be more Ohristianlike if we prayed for the poor 
fiowl that was gone, instead of offending God, an' we 
not knowin ' who'd be next." 

''An' do you mind," said Sheehan, ^ what ka^ipened 
at the wake of Toomey's mother ? How Dick Reardon 
got so roarin' dhrunk as to pidl tbe coffin at top on him ; 
and didn't Father Horton say thin, we should niver 
have another penny till the corse was undher ground." 

Tbe entrance of Mary Sheehan put a stop to the 
conversation ; and as part of the company had dis-o 
persed, Kate took an opportunity of consulting her as to 
the way in which she was to proceed in order to obtain 
the situation, to which she looked forward as the means 
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ef releasing her from her present irksome position. The 
good-natared Marj, who really felt for the poor girl, 
fiuthfally promised to inquire at all the houses she 
served, meantime advising her to go herself the round 
of the shops, and take her ^^discharges'' with her. 

£jite washed her face, tied on her honnet, and grasp- 
ing the good priest's character tight in her hand, set out^ 
duly cautioned hy Mrs. Sbeehan not to be shamefaced, 
and above all, not to lose her way. This latter was a 
necessary precaution, as Kate knew not one single yard 
of London. She was, however, young and adventurous, 
but fearful of forgetting the name of the court where 
she resided, she continued repeating it to herself in aa 
audible tone until she found herself in Oxford Street* 
Although early spring, it was a miserable afternoon. A 
small drizzling rain descended without hope of intermis- 
sion ; the pavement was covered with a black unctuous 
matter, rendering it so slippery as to peril neck and limb 
of the inexperienced pedestrian ; omnibuses, carts, and 
cabs were hurrying in every direction, rendering .the 
crossings uii^ssable, at least to Kate, who, on seeing 
women and girls of every age not only intrepidly thread-* 
ing the labyrinth of vehicles, but arriving safely on the 
opposite side of the wide street, positively stood still with 
wonder, thereby becoming entangled in the masses of lo* 
oomotive umbrellas by which the footpath was obscured. 
As a matter of course, she received numberless pushes, 
thrusts, and in many cases curses, for ^'sticking in 
the way like an idiot ;" and her humble '^ Beg pardon, 
sir," together with her strong Irish accent, never 
£EiUed to elicit peaLs of mirth from butchers' boys and 
lounging watermen, a dass she invariably addressed. 
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In tlie bewilderment of her mind, it was dome time 
before Kate remembered! wbat bad plaeed her in the 
midst of this Babel, at length remembering Mary's in- 
junction, she brushed up her courage, and prepared to 
enter the nearest shop to where she was standing. It 
was situated at the comer of a wide, fiishionable street, 
its plate-glass windows were filled with magnificetft 
rases, mandarins, monkey ; pieces of silk wrought iff 
gold and silver, the choicest product of the Persiaaf 
looms ; shawls from India, each worth a prince's ran-< 
som ; shells, large wedges of amber entombing flies andf 
furious insects ; ivoiy carnngs from China ; in short 
iXi that was rare and costly were there collected ia 
gratify the taste of the wealthy amateur. Wet as it 
was, a splendid equipage stood before the dooi^; the 
coachman crouching under some half-dozen capes, the 
footman seated on a long betich, shining like a looking-^ 
glass, so plaeed as to be secured from the weather by 
a^ awning which proj^ted from the window. These 
latter worthies stared with no small degree of surprise^ 
ibs Kate, timidly turning the cut-glass handle^ prepared 
to enter the shop ; their insolent raillery was, however, 
lost on the girl, who, regarding their handsome lireriee 
with no small degree of reverence, dropped them a 
simple curtsey, aind passed on. The shop-counter wai 
covered with splendid trinkets ; the bracelets of goldy 
crosses, brooches, rings, which sparkled in every dirM- 
tion, were displayed to the greatest advantage by two 
£whionably*dressed men, in order to tempt the capri-^ 
dous and satiated fancy of three ladies, by whom the 
lihop was then occupied. Before the younger of the 
parly, one of them eagerly displayed a roll of blue 
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brocade, flowered vilh sHver ; but the girl was moody 
as the sky; sbe sliooji: her head until her ringlets and 
plumeB danced in unison, and the repeated ^ Forward," 
and *^ Be kind enough to reach me those goodsy 
Mr* Perdval," addressed by the patient salesman to 
his assistant, proyed.she was indeed not inclined to be 
pleased. Nor did the elder lady seem in better humour p 
she demnged whole trays full of jewels, ^ wanted 
nothing, liked nothing, did not know what had brought 
her there at all," &c. &c. It was at this moment the 
person who was semng her, and who, by-the-by, was 
the master of the establishment, raised his eyes, and 
espied the dripping form of the intruder, who had 
approached so near the hallowed precincts of the 
counter, a£f really to endanger by contact the precious 
goods which were scattered in erery direction ; added 
to this^ the smart carpet bore the unmistakeable prints 
of her deeply-mndded feet ; and to crown all, she was 
a safe rent for the anger which had acoumnlated Irom; 
the fruitless labour of attending his titled cnstomers. 

" What do you want, my girl ? " he inquired, in a 
tone as loud as respect for the ladies would permit, *^ and 
where in the name of wonder do yon come from ?" 

** I want a situation, if you plase, sir," answered 
Kate, pressing eagerly 'forward, ^' and I come fron» 

Buildins, an' here's the lines of the parish priest, 

to'—" 

^' We know of no situations here," said the man, 
surlily, whilst the two ladies before mentioDed stared aft 
onr heroine with amused wonder, as if she were some 
freshly-imported animal of a species hitherto unknown.^ 
The t^ird of the party, who was less gorgOGiusly attired 
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and less strikingly beautifal, at first sight, than her 
compaDions, laid down an illuminated manuscript, with 
which she had been engaged, and turned her eyes in 
the same direction : there was in the look an earnest-* 
ness, a degree of interest, which emboldened Kate, and 
she therefore repeated, '^ Perhaps, my lady, youd know 
of a situation?" 

^^ Where then did you come from?" inquired the 
lady addressed, " and how long have you been in 
England?" 

" Sure an', ma'am, I've been in London ownly the 

day, an' I slept last night in Buildius; an' 

Mrs. Carty says she'll give me the illigant carakter, 
an it's a good sarvant you'll find me, if you'd be kind 
enough to thiy, an' me mother died in Fermoy, an — " 

^^ Nonsense, Josephine," exclaimed the elder lady. 
" What is all this to you ? I'm sure you can't under- 
stand a word she says." This was more than sufficient ; 
at a sign from his employer, the assistant closed the 
door, and Kate found herself once more in the noisy 
street. 

Crestfallen at her ill success, she wandered on, peer* 
ing into the windows, yet fearful to venture again, until 
one shop more splendid than anything she had ever 
beheld brought her to a full halt. It too was at a corner, 
but it was larger and more lofty than the one where she 
had made her first essay ; it was surrounded by showy 
lamps, which, as it was growing dusk, were now 
lighted ; it had many entrances, at one of which people 
continually passed to and fro, bearing jags. Swing- 
doors flew backwards and forwards without intermix, 
sion, admitting all sorts of company, from the gaj 
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woman rustling in silks and satins, to those of whom 
the girl observed with surprise that they seemed no 
better than herself. Through the windows, which were 
as dear as crystal, she observed large butts painted 
bright green, with black hoops, and taps which shone like 
silver ; whilst posting-bills stuck here and there riveted 
her attention, and made her hope that servants were 
really wanted here, and that all the people she saw 
were going to be hired. Kate could not read, or the 
** Old Tom I" " Cream of the Vidley," " Shrub," &o. 
would have mystified her still more. Accosting a man 
who had reeled out of one of the entrances, she inquired 
what those large letters meant, and if he thought they 
wanted a servant. The person addressed, who was 
already half-seas-over, endeavoured to steady himself 
and stare at Kate ; in this, however, he was only par- 
tially successful, and it was with difficulty he contrived 
to stammer forth-— 

^ Come along,' my dear ! I'll treat you to a quartern. 
Avast there ! I've some coppers yet — I'll lighten tho 
cargo before I cast anchor." So saying, and grasping 
her by the arm to preserve his equilibrium, he succeeded, 
before she had recovered her surprise, in dragging her 
to the bar of the gin-palace. 

** Here, mate, a glass of brandy — ^gin (hiccup)— 
whatll you have, my dear? — for this young lady; 
don't be mock-modest ; curse the expense ; I'll pay all," 
and thrusting bis hand into the pockets of his canvas 
trousers, he produced a number of coins, amongst which 
sUll glittered some silver pieces. 

^' Not cleaned out yet, you see ; can run the rig a 
little longer, hey, landlord ?* and he commenced whoop-> 
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ing, hallooing, and capering with such a degree o^ 
violence, as to attract the attention of the red bead of 
the establishment, a portlj, consequential dame, then 
busy at the jng-and-bottle department. 

*' Tom," she exclaimed, '^ don't draw any more ; he 
nearly broke the large chandelier last night. Omne, 
sir, this is an orderly hoase ; be pleased to budge, or 
rU call a policeman. Be off, you jade!" she con- 
tinned, turning furiously on the bewildered girl ; *' this 
is no place for such cattle ; make yourself scarce, will* 

you!" 

^' Move on, my girl," said the landlady's husband, m 
short, stout, good-tempered little man, who was serving 
customers in his shirt* sleeves for greater expedition; 
*^ that ere gemmen s a noisy cove, and the soonec 
you're quit of him the better." 

*' And what's that to you, Mr. Sinkin, pray ? " ia- 
quired his spouse, whose asperity had been increased 
by Kate's beauty, in proportion as it had mollified her 
husband ; '^ attend to your business, and leave me ta 
mine. Troop, you hussy ! you^ I say." 

" If you plase, ma'am," said Kate, doubtfully, " I 
ownly came in to ask did you know of a situation." 

'^ You'll find one in the black-hole^ I'm thinking, 
before you're many minutes older. Here, Tom 1 Dick ! 
turn that girl out ! or, stop, give her in charge for being 
dmnk and disorderly." 

Kate, though thoroughly scared, was nimble as a 
isLwn ; she darted through the side^entrance, narrowly 
escaping fracturing a large pane, and did not stay to 
take breath nntil she was some distance from the scene 
of action. And it was well .die did so ; for the fiailor. 
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highij .indignant at the inBults offered to ^' the tight 
little frigate he had taken in tow/' brandished a thick 
cudgel over his head, with so Uttle circnmspeetion as 
.really to damage the huge chandelier which formed the 
object of the landlady's former anxiety. A regular ricrt 
£ai8ued ; the tar fought yallantly, but being rather nn- 
steady, he was marched off to the station-house by two 
policemen, and was released next morning on payment 
of a fine, with a severe reprimand. 

Her first alarm having subsided, Kate paused t^ 
recover herself; only, however, to encounter fresh 
difficulties; in her confusion she had turned down a 
long narrow street, which, being coniposed of private 
houses, was comparatively dark; to retrace her steps was 
impossible ; she knew not where she was ; to stand still 
was of no use, so she hurried on, plunging herself deeper 
and deeper into the labyrinth of passages and alleys, 
which seemed to intersect each other in every direction. 
At length, to her great joy, she spied a small bakei^s 
shop, and hastening towards It, paused, tired and 
hungry, wistfully eydng the loaves exposed for sale; 
fortunately her trifling stock of money was not quite 
exhausted, and as the shop was of the humbler class 
she ventured in, and having made her purchase, in- 
quired if they could direct her to ' ' Buildins. 

^' Don't even know the name, my lass," answered a 
lanky-looking man who wore a white nightcap, 
though with more civility than our heroine had yet 
experienced, ^' there he's so many of them courts and 
buildings, there's no knowing where half on 'em's siti- 
vated. Here, Lucy, can you tell this young woman 
whereabouts ' Buildings he's ?" 
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The person thus addressed hastened from the inner 
shop ; she was very pretty, very neat, and had on a 
very smart cap with bright pink ribbons : her husband 
having repeated his question, she shook her head as if 
in uncertainty, and turning to Kate, said-*- 

" I really don't know ; I'm afraid it's a great way 
off; but I think you'd better ask a policeman." The 
very mention of this functionary brought the tears into 
the girl's eyes; but reassured by the woman's kind 
manner, she ventured to add — 

^' Praps, ma'am, it's yerself ud be wantin' a sarvant, 
an' I'd like to stay wid the likes o' you ; an' in, the 
momin' may be I'd make out the place, and git me bits 
of things, an' — '* 

*' But where did you live last?" inquired Lucy, who 
really was in want of a girl to look after the children, 
*' and why did you leave your situation ?" 

'^ Sure I lived last night in the Buildings wid Moll 
Carty, an' before that I lived in me father's cabin, 
fominst the Castle of Fermoy ; an' it's myself has the 
good carakter, an' can do everything." 

" Well, who will give the character ? and what can 
you do ? " inquired the baker's wife, smiling ; " are you 
accustomed to children ?" 

" Not intirely, ma'am," answered Kate ; " it's most 
amongst the pigs I've been ; an' see here's the beautiful 
carakter that the parish priest gave me whin I came 
away." So saying, she produced the soiled paper, 
which she still tightly grasped, but whicl^ was so saturated 
with wet as to be almost illegible. 

^^ But we do not know this person," said the master, 
having with considerable difficulty succeeded in de- 
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ciphering the signature ; " it may be all very correct, 
but how can we be sure of it ?" 

" Not know Father Phelim ! not know the parish 
priest of Castletown Roche!" cried Kate, with un- 
feigned astonishment. " Sore an' it's every one far an' 
wide knows him well, an' loves him too, for the matther 
o' that ; an' what'll become o' me ? I'll niver get a 
situation if every one asks so many questions." 

" "Well, then, what else can you do ? " inquired the 
young woman, who really liked the appearance of the 
girl; ^'and who is this Moll Carty you mentioned ?" 

*' Moll Carty's the fortin-teller ; an' sure it's any- 
thing I can do ; I can feed the pigs, an' milk the cow, 
an' bake the cakes, an' bring home the sticks, an put 
the potatoes into the kish whin they're cracked, an' — " 

" But can you sweep the rooms, clean the windows, 
and make the beds, my girl ?" 

*^ Sorra a windey there was in me Other's cabin, 
barrin' the hole in the roof, an' that claned itsilf 
elligantly ; but I can shake up the straw wid the best 
of thim, 'and put the three-legged pot on the turf ashes. 



an — 



** It will never do, Lucy," said her husband, giving 
way to his risible feelings, which he had for some time 
with difficulty suppressed ; " my poor girl, you be'ant 
at all fit for London service, even in our. humble way.; 
and the best advice I can give, is to get the parish to 
pass you back again as soon as possible ; you will only 
come to harm here." The very mention of the parish 
wounded Kate's pride severely ; and as to giving up the 
idea of making a fortune in London so soon^ it was 
quite ridiculous. Highly resenting this honest yet 
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;anpalatabl6 advice, ehe turned 9iiUeiily away, and with^ 
out another word quitted .the ahop. 

'^ Poor child l" exclaimed its mistress, following her 
^ith her eyes, ^' why did she come here?" 

'^ Why, indeed ?" answered her husband ; ^^ she seems 
fiimpie and innooent^like, which is more than I can say 
x>f all who do come ; in most eases they be s the refuse 
of the country ; those whose lives are so idle find disso* 
lute, that fhey cannot obtain employment where they 
are known, and even if they could, the rascals won't 
exert themselves. However, I pity her, poor thing." 

The baker was a vestryman, used to speech-making, 
and his wife had therefore a high opinion of his judg- 
ment (which, it may be remaiiked, was greatly inferi<^ 
to her own). She made no answei:, but, busying her- 
self in hex usual avocations, in a few moments Kate 
Gearey was forgotten. 

On leaving the shop, the latter again walked briskly 
forward, nor did 6he slacken her pace until, her pet 
having subsided, she began to consider how she shonld 
find her way back. She had turned into a long widp 
thoroughfare full of shops, and with all the bustle of a 
market; stalls lined the kerb-stone; retail dealers in 
penny toys, pies, vegetables, &c. &c. were bawling at 
the very pitch of their voices, in order to attract the 
attention of passers-by to .the delicacies of which they 
were the venders ; small dirty-faoed urchins were clus- 
tering round a certain old woman, who had for years 
regaled their juvenile palates with fried fish, little mea- 
sures of periwinkles, small saucers containing a non- 
descript substance floatii^ in dirty-looking vinegar, 
.styled wilks, all for the small charge q£ one halfpenny ; 
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ffoagh-looking men were busily deroaiing eiiomoQS 
oysters; and here and there a slovenly woman, with 
a string of squalid children at her heels, was warbling 
'' I love her, how I love her !" ^' They mourn me dead 
in my £B.ther's halls," and other appropriate melodiea^ 
occasionally varied by a fall bass chorus of ^^ All hot) 
all hot !" The appearance of a bright-looking machine 
containing reed fire^ completed the alarm of poor 
Kattie. Not knowing what it all meant, she inqnired 
her way of more than one person without success ; until 
a brawny Irishwoman, who was perambulating back- 
wards and forwards with a basket of water-cresses^ 
stopped short and exclaimed^^ 

^' Musha, me darlin', I lived in thim Buildins mee^ 
silf; it's quite convaniant they are; this is Tottenham 
Coort Road ; go on a« far as you can; then turn to 
the left, an' keep on till you kum to a'big church ; theo 
tnrn np agin, an' afther a time you'll be shure to make 
it out ; ownly take care ihe blackguards don't set yoii 
wrong, the spalpeens]" 

' Thanking her informer for her very concise infbrmar 
tion, Kate proceeded on her journey, and, as she was to 
go as &,r as she eotdd^ scarcely paused for a full hour. Tho 
shops were now fetr behind her, and she was in a lon|(: 
road, which became more Lonely every moment, and 
was evidently leading to the open country. Thoroughly 
exhausted and frightened, she stopped short, and cover- 
ing her £a«e with her hands, burst into a violent flood 
of tears. 

*' What's the matter, my girl? and what are yott 
doing here at this hour of the night?" exclaimed a 
rough but kind voice. Thus addressed, Kiate looked 

H 
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op, and, according to her own account, saw- what she 
considered to be ^^ a dancing bear, with an eye of burn** 
ing fire right in the middle of his forehead, and a long 
pole in his paw." Terrified out of her senses, she 
uttered one or two screams of a shrillness which 
astonished the policeman (for such he was), who was 
unprepared for so noisy a return to his civility. . . 

^' Now don't, sir, pray don't,'' ^^^ sobbed forth, 
falling on her knees as if to avert some impending 
calamity. 

'^ Don't what ? why the wench is mad ; I'm not 
touching you: come, what are you doing here?" and 
he lowered his bull's eye, which he had turned to* 
wards her. 

" I'm looking for Buildins, thin, sir," answered 

E^te, somewhat reassured. "• 1 was tould to go as far 
as I could, an' — " 

- ^^ Go as far as you could ! Why, you're in the 
Hampstead Itoad, hr enough, I should think, from the 
place you want : but at any rate I'm on my way to the 
Marylebone station ; so come with me, and I'll get one 
of the D division to see you safe." 

^ Ah, plaze, sir, don't lock me up ; I'm ownly 
lookin' for a situation;" and she began to cry 
again so violently as almost to wear out the maa'a 
patience. 

^ I'll take you in charge in earnest, if you are not 
quiet ; you'll be murdered on this dreary road ;" and 
grasping her by the arm, he compelled her to walk by 
his side until he came to the New Boad, where, hap- 
pening to meet one of the force who was going in the 
required direction, he consigned her to his charge; and 
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no fittilior a dwulni e worth mentioaing, Kate, at 
a late hour, found herself once more in Moll Cartyfs 
large room, where her protracted ahsenoe had excited 
some speculation. 

** "Well," said Florry Daly, when her recital had tei^ 
minated, ** you are a Gracian, to be sure. Now take 
my advice, alanna^ don't be any man's sarrant bnt 
yonr own, and don't be afther makin' an omandhaun of 
yetself any more." 

^*' Thin what am I to do, if I don't git a situation ?." 
inquired Kate, earnestly, for there was something in 
Florry's manner which flattered her vanity. 

*' Oit yerself a husband, me dear ; an' it's not I that's 
chaffin ayther : here am I a fine likely young fellow, 
wid the use av me two hands, an' all the girls dyin^ 
wid ^he love o' me ; an' now if you jist say the word, 
it's to-morrow I'll put up the banns, an' you'll reform me 
intirdy." 

Kate, like all her countrywomen, was too thorough* 
paced a coquette to be displeased with Daly^s gallantry ; 
in fact, these hasty matches never excite surprise 
amongst the class to which she belonged : she, however, 
^d not answer ; but Sheehan, always ripe for a frolic, 
exclaimed-— 

^* lUce him at his word, Kattie ; you may go farther 
and £a.re worse ; an' it'll do the sowl o' me good to see 
Nell Sillivan chated, jist as she thought she'd got it 
all her own way." 

^ An' that's like you, Pat Sheehan," replied the person 
alluded to; '^make yourself aisy, I'll remember it to you 
till me dying day; an', Florry, mind I'll be even wid[ 
yon yet." 

B 2 
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So saying, she stalked off, and was soon in dose con* 
venation with Mr& Carty. 

<' But)" said the latter, after a lengthened whispering; 
^^ betther tell her at once, an' thin he'll be glad of yon 
again, NelL" 

^ No !" answered the girl, fire flashing from her eye% 
*^ I'll have me reviuge, Moll Carty, an' it's not the likee 
of you I'll be said by. I know too much for any o' yon, 
an' if you step betwixt me an' her you'll repint it tother 
side of the waiher, that's all." 

'^ Take care then, Nell ; for if the Sheehans or owld 
Murphy, or any of thim suspect yon, they'll be afther 
I pnttih' a spoke in yer wheel, an' Mary's taken a hxioy 
to the girl, an' — " 

^ You'd no business to have the Sheehans here ; you 
knew they'd niver be one of us, wid their prachin an' 
sarmints, an' prayin, an' all to plaze Father Morgan; 
an' Pat says he'll take the pledge whin the missioners 



-<5ome." 



^ Why, Ndl, you can't see through a stone waU, 
eute as you are ; if things go wrong, it's ownly to hide 
any av the articles under Sheehan's bed ; an do you 
think the polishmen '11 let him off? not they, indeed; 
I know the law." 

' '" So I'to heer'd," answered KeU^ with emphasis ; 
^^ but thrust me, Moll, Florry an' the Burkes hare 
somethin' between thim that we know nothln about ; 
an' now this milksop's in the way, we may look aiSther 
t>nr8ilres, that's all." 

^' Now, let's look at the cards;" and Mrs. Carty, 
(piling a greasy pack from under her, threw out a cer»- 
tain number, then commenced arranging the remainder 
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in foar separate paioelB, whilst Nell, with staring eyes 
and gaping moutli, deyoured eresy word which fell 
bcm the old woman's lips, treasuring them as if they, 
were oracles. Just, however, as she had succeeded in 
awakening the most intense interest in her dupe, 
Mrs. Oartj sprang from her seat, scattered the cards 
in every direction, and uttered a yell which startled 
the whole company: *' There he is again!" she ex- 
dumed, frantically ; ^^ I see the sarpint's head undher 
Nell Sullivan's chair. Sure an' I promised Father 
Morgan niver to do business any more ; an' now I've 
broke me word, an' the divil 'U have me body an' 
flowL" 

^ An' sarve you right," said old Murphy. ^^ See 
what you will, you'll see nothing worse than yerself." 

*^ I tell you I see the divil, he's curled round me 
tight;" and she began tugging at her chest, as if to. 
extricate herself from some invisible object. 

*^ She's in one of her dhrunken fits," said Florry, 
drily; for he was accustomed to the fortune-teller'a 
iioctamal vagaries. '^ Gome, be aisy, you witch! an' 
let us have some pace; keep your freaks till to-morrow, 
will you ? Brandy or divil, it's all one, keep thim to 
yoursilf, and make the most o' thim." 

There was that in Daly's eye which Mrs. Carty did 
sot think it convenient to misunderstand ; indeed it 
was very seldom she ventured on a display when he 
WBB present; as it was she sat quietly down, and 
answered in a cowed tone«- 

^ You're a wonderful man, Florry Daly; sure an* 
it's at your voice the sarpiut laves me ; it'll not thmbble 
me agin to*nigfat." 



• ^ So maoh iHe Itettber," lie ansWered, witli a derinire' 
laugb; as Moll, letting her head fall on the table,: 
soon gaye imequiTocal proofs of the aoimdnefls of hef 
repose. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEATH-BED. 

' '^ JosBPHiNBy what can be the meaning of pnri-* 
twist? do you know?" inquired Mrs. Selby, as, on a 
snltry June evening, she divided her attention between^ 
a half-finished itoti-macassar atid an open book which 
lay beside her. Miss Biadshawe shook her head. 
• ^^ Ah, you never know anything useful, that's one 
eonifort. I suppode your r^igion consists in holdinip 
your tongue .and looking miserable ; not a word hav«i 
you spbkeh for the last hour ; one might Ieus well be 
dumb as live with yon." 

^' I thought just now you said yon could not knit li 
I interrupted you," said Josephine, with a half-smile, 
i '^ There n6w, I've dropped a stitch ; that's all tfarongh 
you," exclaimed the old lady, assuming her spectaolas;^ 
^ and I don't think I can see to take it up. Wh^re 
was I ? Oh, slip one, purl two, knit — I'm ail wrohig ; X 
must undo the whole row* Well, Catholics are, witiw 
Oat e^useption, the most tiresome people in the woild; 
they always talk when they should be ailent^ and 
think of nothiilg but a set of worthless creatures. Tm 
sure you're not like the same being that you used to 
be ; I don't wonder at what Lord Lindore say^.^-^Pray,' 
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Jbsepbuie) be silent ; I think I can make it oome rigHt 



now." 



Perfectly accustomed to Mis. Selbj^s continual fitult- 
finding, Miss Bradshawe had resumed her book, with4 
out haying penetrated the meaning of one word of her 
aunt's soliloquy ; and as the latter s attention was for & 
diori time engrossed by the refractory knitting, she 
gradually sank again into the train of -thought which 
had been so suddenly broken. She was seated near' a' 
Small table by an open window, her cheek resting on her 
hand, her eyes apparently fixed on the rolume before 
her; yet as the reflection of the lamp fell full on her 
fisatures, it would have been obvious to a more soruti-^ 
Bising observer that her thoughts had wandered fiir 
6om its author. There was on her open brow an 
expression of gravity almost amounting to 'aeventyy. 
and her lips were fimdy compressed, as was her wctot 
when she had once formed her resolution, or, as' 
Mf s. Selby would expresis it, ^^ whein she was in kn 
obstinate fit" Her left hand mechanically wandered' 
amongst a number of dirty-looking notes, which lay 
scaltered around ; and her deep, though unconscious, 
fligh again attracted the notice of her companion, who," 
having mastered her difficulty, was now at leisure to^ 
attend to external objects. ' 

^^ What is the matter, child?" she inquired; ^^ what 
ean you be thinking of? You tire yourself running no* 
ooe knows where all the morning : Dr. Sumners told* 
Lady lindoie you'd kill yourself if you went on as yon' 
do this hot weather.'* 

^ I was thinking," exclaimed Josephine, replying to 
the first part of Mrs. Selby's speech, ^^ I was thinking' 
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of what now should oocnp j all onr thoughtis^-I mean^ 
the cholera." 

• ^ Bless me, my dear, you don't reallj mean to say it 
10 here ? how yoa do frighten one ! Why all the world 
expected it last year, and prepared accordingly ; hut it 
all ended in nothing." 

^ Ask Dr. SamnerA what he thinks," answered Jose- 
phine^ calmly; ^'though perhaps he is too politic to 
frighten his patients out of harm's way." 

^ Why, he certainly did tell the Lindores there mi^ht 
be tkfiw cases, and disinterestedly advised them to leare 
town as soon as this tiresome lawsuit would permit, for 
there seems no chance of Angela and Lord Norville's 
making up their minds this season ; and the earl said- 
he should like to take you with them, if — ^ and that I 
oould go to MaLrem." 

^ If what ? and why did not my uncle speak to me 
himself?" 

^ Because he did not think you would agree to his 
terms, and he knows you inherit all the perversity of 
your mother's race." 

^ Agree I are his demands, then, so very unreasonable 
that you fear to name them?" inquired Josephine, 
gmvely* 

^^ Why, my dear, it would not be for long. And if 
you could just go to the church with the fiunily, or stay 
at home quietly, or do anything but scandalize the 
whole neighbourhood by posting by yourself to that 
tumblo'-down loft which they call a chapel, and where 
they perform such abominable mummeries, that I am 
astonished a girl of your sense can be -present without 
laughing outright; and if you would abstain froni 
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erosBing jourself when the chaplain fiajs grace, and 
looking grare when he dances the polka, or is rather 
witty ; and if yon wonld eat meat on Fridays, and — ** 

^In short, if I would put my conscience into harness^ 
and resign the reins to my nncle's hands. Pray, did 
Lord Lindore expect this ?" and Josephine's eyes flashed, 
whilst her cheek glowed with indignation. 

^ I cannot say he did ; on the contrary, he thought 
it useless broaching the subject. He said something 
about your having made one ^reat sacrifice, and the 
lolly of expecting to shake yon afterwards ; though 
I'm sure /never heard of any sacrifice you had to 
make. You've everything yon want ; and if you think 
proper to occupy your time in this strange manner, it's 
your own choice, that's quite certain." 

^^ I am glad Lord Lindore, at least, does me justice,'* 
exclainked Miss Bradshawe, rather bitterly. '^ And as 
for Dr. Sumuer's prohahilitiesy he knows as well as I 
do that the cholera has been for some time in London ; 
aye^ and in this very parish too, within a stone's throw 
from where we stand; that the cases have rapidly 
multiplied during the last week ; and although I myself 
have as yet witnessed none which have terminated 
&tally, the bills of mortality are on the increase, and 
we cannot expect (considering the filthy lodgings and 
nndrained localities inhabited by our poor neighbours) 
to escape scatheless." 

^ Not a$ yet ? Why, Josephine, do you really mean 
to say you have seen the cholera?" inquired Mrs. 
Selby, pale with alarm. 

^ I mean to say I have seen several attacked by that 
disease, and within a few days too; they have all. 
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however, reoovered rapidly, some ehren without meJKoii 
attendance, though I fear this &Tourable fonn of the 
disorder cannot be expected to kst long." 

^ But surely you are not going to visit people who 
have the cholera ? and surely Catholic priests are not 
inad enough to venture into such dens of oontagion^ 
are they?" 

*^ Then what is to become of the poor ?" demanded 
Josephine, with a suppressed smile. 
: ^They must go to the hospital, of course, whero 
there are nurses and doctors, and all that sort of thing, 
and where they'll be much better off/' 

^ As far as their bodies are concerned, I grant yon, 
though, by the bye, the hospitals would not hold one^half 
of them ; yet what is to become of their souls, should, 
the Catholics not earn your title to insanity, I am at a 
loss to guess. But rest assured, my dear aunt, none 
of these poor creatures will be allowed to peridi 
without spiritual consolation whilst London contains 
a single priest to impart it, even although he knew 
the consequences to himself must be instantaneons 
death." 

^' You don't mean to tell me that's a part of the 
dystem ? " inquired Mrs. Selby, opening her eyes very 
wide ; ^ I thought your ministers only attended rieh 
people, and got them to make their wills, and disinherit 
their children, and force their daughters into convents, 
and—" 

. Miss Bradshawe laughed outright. ^ It is astonish-*- 
ing," she exclaimed, ^^ that with ridies so easily acquired 
dur churches remain so poor; and it is still more 
astonishing all these disinherited heirs should take their 
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wrongs 80 quietly tbat^ we nerer hear of them ; at 
ttdy rate, it is quite certain whatever the magnitude 
of the danger, the souls of the Catholic poor will neither' 
be intrusted to nurses, doctors, nor workhouse chaplains^ 
even if — " 

^ Why, Josephine, what objection have you to work- 
house chaplains? You wouldn't surely expect Dr. 
Selwood to risk his valuable life, and take home such a 
dreadful disease to his wife and six beautiful children, 
when any one can read a chapter or two in the' 
Bible?" 

^^ Without entering into a discussion as to what may 
or may not be Dr. Selwood's clerical duties, I can only 
fepeat that the Catholic priest having a little more to do 
at a death-bed than read a chapter in the Bible, la not 
in the habit of delegating nurse or doctor to fulfil one 
of the most important offices of his sacred ministry. A> 
few prayers mumbled at the end of the ward, a hurried 
inquiry as to this or that patient, would-be cutting 
temarks on Popery should any Catholic be present, and 
the spiritual functions of hospitals are considered zea- 
lously performed — ^nay, more — " 

«'What is the matter, Ellen?" interrupted Mrsi 
Mby, as the servant entering presented a soiled and 
atrangely-folded paper, decorated with an enormous 
wafer, still wet, to Miss Bradshawe. 

^^The young girl who brought it, madam, waits for 
an answer; her name, she says, is Kate Gearey, but 
that you do not know her." 

Josephine glanced at the address, which rah as 
foUows: *^To the honored Miss Bradshawe, Esq.;** 
and tearing it open with a smile, read as follows :— « 
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^ Most kind and rivirint Mil 

**P]aze, MisSy yer hmnbel petitioner, Winnj Pratt, 
is dying spacheless, and sajs. Miss, sbe can't go aisej if 
she don't see yon; so we hnmbly hope yer honnor 
won't delay, as our mother can't last the night anyhow. 

** Yer honnni^s hombel petitioners, her sons Pat and 
Mickey Pratt" 

^ Send the girl in, Ellen," exclaimed Josephine ; and 
before Mrs. Selby's ^' What is it all about, at this hour 
of the night?" had passed her lips, our heroine stood 
before the two ladies. The recognition was mutual; 
for whilst Elate gazed admiringly on the kind lady of 
the Indian warehouse, Josephine marked with sorrow 
the alteration which two short months had effected on 
the unsophisticated healthy-looking ^^Gracian." Bad 
diet and worse air had rendered her pretty features 
pale, wasted, and careworn ; years, not weeks, seemed 
added to her life ; although, notwithstanding the re- 
straint imposed by those in whose presence she found 
faerseli^ it was evident she had not completely lost 
that genuine simplicity which had first attracted Miss 
Bradshawe's attention. 

^^ I think I hare seen you before?" said the latter, 
gently. 

^^ Yes, plaze, my lady, whin I was Inking afther the 
situation ; but I didn't git it at all, and it's meesilf didn't 
know what I'd do." 

^^ And what did you do ?" inquired Josephine. 

** Nothin', my lady ; an' how could I ? The oha- 
rakter was of no use ; an' meesilf didn't know the ways 
of London, an' had no one to spake ibr me^ an'—" 
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^ Did you apply to any of the priests ?" 

^^ Indeed an' I didn't; bekase there was a well« 
wisher of mine said it was of no use, they had so many ; 
an' rd betther wait till Easter come round, and thin it 
nd be time enough." 

^ Wait for twelre months !" exclaimed her auditor; 
^^bat I see there is something you wish to conceal, and 
will not press you further." 

*^ Oh, my lady, it's ownly a thrifle ; but I forgot the 
poor craythur that sent me, an' I'm afeard you'll not 
OTertake her thin." 

'^ Is she really so ill ? she was in perfect health two 
days ago." 

^' So I'to heerd," answered Kattie ; ^' an' I'm ownly a 
neyfaour. She liyes in the end room on Moll Carty's 
floore ; but I know they said it was jist off she wae^ 
an' she wouldn't die till you kum." 

^<Has Father Morgan been sent for?" in<][uired 
Josephine, anxiously. 

^' An' it's meesilf knows nothing at all, at all," siud 
Kate, wincing at the bare mention of a priest ; '^ but 
sure whin yer ladyship kums, you'll know all about it : 
and she edged rapidly towards the door. 

«( Never mind ; I shall be there as soon as yourseli^ 
exclaimed Josephine, sa the girl disappeared, glad to 
escape a cross-examination she was so ill prepared to 
meet. A few short weeks ago, and Kate Gearey would 
have hailed with delight this encounter with Josephine 
Bradshawe; as it was, she shrank abashed, conscious 
that she had too easily imbibed the tastes, habits, nay, 
▼ices of the worthless and bad into whose society she 
'had been thrown. The temptations were, it is true. 



» 
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great ; bat into the galf had she feUen without a 
straggle, urged on by sloth, vanity, and confidence in 
her own powers of resistance. 

** But you are not really going, Josephine ?" insisted 
Mrs. Selby, as her niece put on her bonnet, and allowed 
Ellen to arrange her mantilla : ^ it is past ten o'clock." 

^^ It U very late ; yet I think in this case it is an 
imperative duty." 

«« I see no duty at all, and I dare say the woman can 
wait untU to-morrow ; I should not be surprised if it 
was all a trick to murder you." 

*^ I do not see what they could gain by that : how* 
ever, I know the woman, and have often visited her 
lately ; so set your mind at ease, and I will tell yon in 
a few words why I am so anxious to go to her. About 

a month ago, being in Buildings, I was asked by 

Mary Sheehan to step into the Large House, and see a 
woman whom they considered to be possessed ; I did 
so, and found this very Winny Pratt stretched on the 
floor, foaming at the mouth, raving in the wildest 
manner, and attempting to bite every one who ap- 
proached her. On my entrance, she accosted me as the 
Evil Spirit, and even endeavoured to strike the crucifix 
from my hand ; she had leeches on her temples, but in 
the violence of her struggles she dashed them off, and 
the blood spirted against the walL From the neigh-* 
hours I could glean nothing, except that she had totally 
neglected her religious duties since she came there, and 
that was near two years ago. Well, Father Morgan 
was sent for, and administered the sacrament of extreme 
unction, amidst the most horrible imprecations and lan- 
guage, which even now to think of makes me shudder : we 
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went away, and shortly after our d^Murtare the fit left 
her. On my calling next day, she seemed perfectly 
recovered. I then learnt that it was years since she had 
entered a church, and that whereyer she went she had 
been considered a curse to her neighbours, and a 
scandal to her children, who had, alas ! followed too 
closely in her footsteps ; still she promised to amend 
her life, and day after day have I urged her to keep 
hear word, feeling a presentiment something terrible 
would shortly befall her. You now see the results." 

^ Still I do not comprehend what all this is to you," 
grumbled Mrs. Selby ; '^ Protestant ladies know their 
duty to society too well to run themselves into such 
scenes; besides, no woman should ever enter a sick-room 
until she is forty at least But I might as well talk to 
a statue," she continued, as the door closed after 
J^Mephine ; '^ I wish to goodness she was married, and 
ikeD Ae might be of some use." 

With a light, rapid step, and perfect self-possession, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, did Miss 
Bradshawe walk down one or two streets, and then 
cross the square mentioned in our first chapter ; nor did 
she slacken her pace until she reached the entrance of 
the Buildings. It was a clear, moonlight night ; yet so 
pre-occupied was her mind, that although sensitively 
alive to the beauties of nature, she now heeded them 
not She paused for a moment before plunging into the 
long dark alley, filled by men quarrelling, larking^ and 
in most cases the worse for liquor ; it was, however, only 
to raise her veil, and once known she pressed fearlessly 
onward, the dense crowd opening as if mechanically, 
and closing again behbd her; whilst ^^ God speed you, 
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tniBs!" and other exclamations of a mmilar oatoiei 
iflsaed from the lips of those ahle to articulate. Not 
even the intense gloom and intricate passages of the 
Large House seemed to offer any impediment to her 
progress; she hurried down the latter, ascended the 
perilous stairs with an heroic disregard of projecting 
nails, loose hoards, broken balustrades, and even the 
well itself passing many doors from which issued a 
confusion of sounds that drowned her footsteps ; and 
then placing her hand against a broken panel at the 
extremity of the suite of rooms by which the deserter 
had made his escape, it yielded to her touch, and in tk 
moment she stood by the bed of tlie dying woman,*^ 
for that dying she was, Josephine was assured at a 
single glance. 

The countenance of Winny Pratt had already assumed 
that greenish*blne tint, almost the last and most painful 
stage of the dreaded and prevalent disorder ; her head 
was thrown back, and her long dark hair streamed 
around her as she rolled to and fro in her agony. The 
cramps were at times so violent that the back of the 
sufferer waa occasionaUy drawn into an ar«h, nowriaing 
from the acuteness of pain until she rested on the soles 
of her feet, then sinking again with the most thrilling 
screams; the ends of her fingers were livid, but the 
hands and even the aims were blackened, as though 
mortification had already taken place. Her sons and 
one or two women were present ; yet though hurrying 
to and fro, as if busied about something, it was evide^i 
none dared approach the <][uarter of the chamber where 
she lay. » 

''It is the cholera 1^' exclaimed Josephine^ pressing 
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her fingers on the woman's wrist, and turning pale as 
she marked the quick feeble beatings of the pulse. 
"• She has not many hours to live ; have you sent for 
Father Morgan ?*' 

" Shure an', my lady, she wouldn't be said by us," 
answered her eldest son; '4ts yersilf she wanthed 
intirely." 

'^ Dhrink ! dhrink ! I'm choking wid the drought,'' 
yelled the sufferer ; " give me the dhrink, I say." 

Josephine held a broken cup containing some cold tea 
to her lips ; and then writing a line in pencil on one of 
the leaves of her pocket-book, consigned it to Pat, with 
an injunction to lose no time before he placed it in the 
hands of one of the priests. 

^^ Who's there ?" again Yociferated the woman, glaring 
around her ; " it's divils I see everywhere. I'm dying 
DOW, an' what'll become of my sowl?" 

^^Oh, mother," said Mickey, cautiously advancing, 
^' the praste '11 be here in no time, an' Miss Bradshawe 
'11 read to you." 

" Yer welkim, miss," she answered, wildly. " Didn't 
I promise I'd go to my dooty ? it's too late now, you 
see ; I'll be dead before the praste kums, an' I can't 
pray nayther." 

Another terrible spasm succeeded, which made Jose- 
phine fear her predictions would indeed be verified. 

** I will pray for you," she said, when Winny was ift 
little more tranquil ; and kneeling down, she commenced 
the litanies for the dying, though not without many an 
anxious glance towards the door. 

^^Tell me, miss," said the woman, in a tone of 
concentrated passion, rising as she spoke, in her 

I 
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bed, ^'must we forgire our inimies? I'd like to 
know ?" 

" Of course, if we hope to be forgiven ; surelj we 
bave offended our good God more than any creature 
can have offended us." 

^^ Sure an' I'm not expicted to forgive my husband ? 
Didn't he lave me to starve wid the childre ? An' 
didn't he take up wid a Pradestant like himsilf before 
me ? An' didn't he kick me, an' bate me, an' — " 

^ Do not think of his cruel treatment now, but pray 
that you may be happy together in heaven." 

^^ In heaven !" shrieked the sufferer, her countenance 
even more distorted by rage than pain ; '^ in heaven ! 
what 'nd he do in heaven, a desaver? Didn't he thry 
to make me sell me religion and become a swaddler, to 
get the district money ? An didn't he break me bones 
becaze I'd not let him make haythens of the childre ? 
An' didn't he stale me beautiful girl to be a sarvant to 
the pair o' thim ? An' didn't he make a divil o' me, 
an' make me curse ? An' now the divil 'U have uB 
both." 

Another paroxysm succeeded, poor Winny sank bade 
exhausted, fast merging towards a state of collapse. 
With a trembling voice did Josephine re-commence the 
litanies, as it was evident the iU-spent life of the un- 
fortunate woman was drawing towards its close ; and 
it was almost with a shriek of joy she sprang to her 
feet, as Father Morgan and Pat entered the room. 

^^ Am I too late ?" inquired the former, looking at 
Miss Bradshawe. Josephine pointed to the bed. The 
good priest bent down; and after addressing a few 
words to the sufferer, made a sign for those present to 
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leave the room* The men, with the insensibility pro- 
daced by habitual intoxication, loanged into the court, 
only eager to escape the reprimand they were conscious 
of having merited ; the women were soon gossiping in 
the adjoining chambers; whilst Josephine knelt down on 
the dark broken stair, occupying herself during the 
next half-hour by petitioning the Mother of her God, 
the meek, the compassionate Mary, to intercede for this 
poor erring creature, about to appear before an offended 
Judgeu 

And how was this half-hour passed by Father 
Morgan ? Delicate in constitution, worn out and ex- 
hausted by a day of labour which scarce left him time 
to snatch a hasty meal, he had, on the eve of retiring to 
rest, cheerfully attended the summons of duty; and 
now imbibing the fetid, plague-laden atmosphere of a 
cell polluted by filth and overrun with vermin, he 
rested on the edge of the bed, and leant over her whose 
every respiration was death, whose every wild raving 
was an arrow to the heart of one whose innocent life of 
self-sacrifice would have been cheerfully rendered up to 
purchase the salvation of one immortal soul. Yet he 
thought not of weariness or of danger; it was his 
daty. Duty ! that magic word — that war-cry of the 
Catholic priest — the ensign round which they rally; 
and despite persecution, ingratitude, failing health, 
incompetent means, and every other obstacle, perish or 
conquer, no matter which. Careless of the world's 
smiles, heedless of its frowns, sympathizing with, yet 
above, its petty sorrows, they press onwards, until a 
blighted youth or toilsome old age is rewarded by the 
martyr's crown and a glorious eternity. Such are the 

I 2 
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priests of God's Oharch ; sooh Iiave they erer been, in 
the dangeon, on the rack or scaffold, ready to dare all, 
to suffer all ; contribating no less by their example than 
by their ministry, to the preservation in all its purity of 
the religion for which they were bom,* and for which 
they are willing to die. 

The door at length opened ; and on a sign from 
Father Morgan, Josephine re-entered the apartment 
The woman was now sensible and free from pain, 
although very weak, and apparently sinking hsU 

^^ I shall administer the Yiaticum, since the sickness 
has ceased," exclaimed the priest, gravely ; whilst Miss 
Bradshawe looked around in vain for any place which she 
might prepare for this last and most solemn sacrament 
of the Church. In this abode of wretchedness, table 
there was none ; the bed on which Mrs. Pratt lay — » 
bundle of shavings, forming the nightly resting-place 
of her sons, and what had once been a chair, but was 
now divested of the back and one of its legs— consti- 
tuted the sole furniture of the apartment On the 
mantle-shelf glimmered an inch of candle, fastened to 
an oyster-shell by a drop of its own grease, scarcely 
affording sufficient light to distinguish surrounding 
objects. Yet here, without hesitation, did Father 
Morgan, opening his ritual, commence those solemn and 
beautiful prayers prescribed by the Church for such 
occasions. It bad been a fine study for a painter : the 
ruinous and ill-furnished room ; the bright moonlight 
streaming through the broken and uncurtained case- 
ment, investing even the rude domestic implements with 
a halo peculiarly its own, and falling full on the white 
robes of the kneeling girl, who, with bowed head and 
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claeped bands, seemed iDsensible to aught save the 
presence of her Ood ; the discoloured and pain-distorted 
features of the dying woman, whose eyes were yet 
tiptumed with an expression of hopeful resignation to 
the countenance of the priest, which was bent over 
her, wearing the suspect of meek adoration beseeming 
the solemnity of the occasion and the august Presence 
which then graced that wretched hovel, and whose 
minister he was. 

Of all the imposing and touching ceremonies of the 
Church, there is none more imposing, more touching, 
than that iu which the reconciled sinner, whose life 
has been one continued scene of suffering and poverty, 
perhaps also steeped to the very lips in guilt, prepares 
for the last time to receive within his bosom that God 
before whom the seraphim veil their faces and the great 
ones of the earth are as nought, and before whom he 
himself is presently to appear. Yes, that very sacra- 
ment which was just now borne in triumph round our 
chuit;hes with all the little pomp our grateful hearts 
could offer, attended by richly-robed priests, preceded 
by floating banners, innumerable lights, clouds of in- 
cense, and above all by God's own gift, the fairest 
and sweetest flowers, is carried, immediately perhaps 
after the procession is over, by that same priest, alone, 
on foot, and in the most iuclement weather, to the 
pallet of some expiring wretch; there (without any 
outward demonstration of respect, perhaps not even 
a single friend to breathe a prayer), to soothe his 
passage from this world, and accompany him in his last 
terrible journey. 

The rites of religion had been administered to 
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Mrs. Pratt, the concluding sentences yet lingered on 
the lips of Father Morgan, when Josephine, whose 
eyes were fixed on her face, ohseryed a movement, 
slight indeed, bat sufficient to indicate that the vital 
spark had fled ; she raised her hand, and the priest at 
once understanding the action and its cause, passed on 
to recite the prayers for a departed souL He had 
hardly closed the book, when a nnmber of the neigh- 
bours bustled into the room, sume from curiosity, others 
nnder pretext of assisting poor Winny ; but really, nn- 
willing to lose so good an opportunity of explaining 
their wants, neither few nor trifling, to one who never, 
whilsit his pocket contained a single coin, allowed them 
to pass unrelieved. A tumultuous and universal peti- 
tion (for '^ shoes for the childre to go to school ! flannel 
petticoats for the owld woman ; the price of the tay ; a 
light for the night, as Mickey had hurted hisself,") was 
suddenly checked, as the priest pointed emphatically 
towards the corse. The first moment's silent astonish- 
ment was changed into that deafening howl, so peculiar 
to the Irish nation under any circumstances of grief or 
excitement. Almost sinking with fatigue. Father 
Morgan availed himself of this opportunity to effect his 
escape ; and Josephine, alarmed at the lateness of the 
hour, prepared to follow his example, when her arm 
was seized by a wild ruffian-looking man, who loitered 
on the threshold, as if longing, yet dreading to advance. 
^^ Your pardon, madam," he exclaimed ; ^' but what's 
all this here row about ? It's a strange thing, when a 
man comes to his own home, to find it filled in this 
way, as if Bedlam was let loose, and no mistake." 
' ^^ Sure an it's Pratt himself, the ripribate ! " screamed 
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a diminniiye crone, whoae voice had been predominant in 
the preceding tumult. *^ Knm an' Ink at yonr work, 
jou murtherer you ; sure an an't you shamed to face 
yer two sons? But you've ate shame, an dhrank 
afther it too for that matther, you vagabond, an' bad 
manners to you." 

^' For heaven's sake, young lady, tell me what she 
means^" said the man, turning very pale, and gazing 
wildly around him. He had evidently been drinking, 
and Miss Bradshawe shrank timidly from the contact. 

^^ I will not hurt you : why do you fear me more 
than these?" he pointed contemptuously towards the 
groap. 

^^ Becase she's no raison to fear ns, I'd hope," said 
our old acquaintance, Norry Casey, proudly ; "an' if you 
lay the print av your hand on the very gownd she 
wears, sure an' it's meeself ^'11 call the min, an' it's not in 
a whole skin you'll sleep the nite, Ned Pratt But as I 
spose you must be answered, bein' as it were the nat'ral' 
masther o' the room, p'raps you'd be plazed to know 
yonr wife 's dead, an' widout seein' the child, yon brute 
baste you." 

Elffectually sobered by this intelligence, the man 
again turned towards Josephine, and gasped out, " For 
God's sake, madam, does she speak the truth ?" 

Touched by his present distress and the agony she 
knew must be in store for him, she replied, mildly, " She 
does ; but she died happily, and resigned." 

" Tis false, girl! 'tis false!" roared the man, with 
an intensity* of passion which made the crowd draw 
back ; then, darting towards the bed, he gazed for a 
moment on his wife's ficuse, bearing palpable marks of 
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that dire disease whicli had te?ininated her existence. 
^' Winny," he exclaimed, sinking on his knees bj her 
side, ^' look at me, jonr husband ; I'm come back to 
yon. I'm a monster, a brute, I know it ; only tell 
me so." 

^' She is dead ; 'tis useless," said Josephine, her eyee 
full of tears ; ^^ but in that you are not to blame ; she 
died of the cholera." 

^^ I knew the hag lied when she said I killed her," 
yelled the man, shaking his fist at Norry, who returned 
the compliment, though in so grotesque a manner as 
under other circumstances to have excited the mirth of 
Josephine ; " but, lady, 'tis well she died, for my tongue 
must have broken her heart. Did she ask for her 
child?" 

*' Ah, what's it you've done wid her ? there's Pat an* 
Mickey '11 bring you to the fore, Misther Pratt,** inter*- 
rupted Mrs. Casey ; " so you'd betther send her here 
in time for the wake." 

^^ Oh, would that I could !" groaned the conscience* 
stricken wretch, writhing in agony, and burying hia 
face in the rags which covered the corse, " would that 
I could ! But — ^you at least will pity me ;" and he 
turned his bloodshot eyes on Josephine* '^ I was a 
soldier three-and-twenty years ago (no much good 
either) ; my regiment was quartered in Cork. Now, 
whether it was my red coat, or my handsome face (I 
was handsome enough then), when we were ordered 
home, I persuaded poor Winny there to leave her 
Other's house. She was the only child of an old man^ 
and motherless, which made it worse. We were mar« 
ried by a Catholic priest, and at first I was kind 
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enough, at least for me ; but drink and bad company 
were my bane. I was disgraced, left the army, treated 
my wife worse than a dog ; at last I left her altogether, 
and took up with an English- woman — not that I cared 
much for her ; but she was as bad as myself, and did 
not trouble herself how I came by the money, so she 
had it to spend. I saw Winny now and then ; I think 
she boped I'd come back some day ; but the woman 
paid me off; somehow or other she'd found everything 
oat, and could hang me if she chose. Each day I 
grew worse. and worse, yes, and more miserable too; I 
wanted something to love, and everything seemed to 
bate me, except my little girl ; whenever I came home, 
ihe child clung to me and kissed me, and called me 
. ' &>ther ;' so at last I stole her, and took her to live 
witb me and Martha. This only made matters worse : 
the woman hated her, and tried all she could to make 
her as wicked as herself; and when she could not suc- 
ceed, ill-treated her, to cause her to run away. She 
bad grown up very pretty, too pretty — like her mother 
when I first saw her — and I hoped to get her a situa- 
tion ; but who would take the daughter of one like me 
into their houses ? However, as ill-luck would have it, 
twelve months ago I took a fever ; the doctor said it 
was brought on by drink, and I went to the hospital ; 
my head was quite gone, so that I hardly knew how 
long I had been there. At last I was discharged, and 
went back to my lodgings ; but I found the room shut 
np, the furniture sold, and the woman — the fiend ! — 
off! I did not care for ber; I was glad to be rid of 
beir ; but my child ! the property I bad gained at the 
peril of my life, by the loss of my soul ! I tracked the 
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wretch, and found her married; yes, married to one 
who, bad as I am, was a thousand time worse; she 
taunted, laughed at me ; but when I asked for my girl, 
she bade me seek her in — the — streets ! This maddened 
me ; I struck her to the earth, left her weltering in her 
own black blood, was imprisoned, punished, narrowly 
escaped transportation, and on being released wandered 
here: you know the rest. Now, madam, I have a 
fiftyour to ask ;" and he stood erect before her. ^^ I do 
not intend to repent : I am at war with my fellow-men, 
and where I am stung will sting again ; for this world 
I care not, of the next I know nothing. But for my 
poor lost girl I do care ; and sooner or later, when tired 
of her sinful life, I know her mother's early lessons, 
and the influence of that religion — true or false, I don't 
know, and I don't care — ^in which she was brought up) 
will lead her here again ; befriend her then — ^and may 
Ood bless you!" Scarcely had he ceased speaking, 
when the hubbub recommenced; and Miss Bradshawe, 
deeply affected, yet not knowing how to offer con- 
solation in his present excited state, resolved to step 
into Moll Carty's apartments, and send Sheehan to pre- 
vent any unpleasant result from a meeting between 
Pratt and his sons. As she hurried along the passage^ 
not without uneasiness at the alarm her protracted 
absence must occasion Mrs. Selby, she fancied she 
detected unequivocal symptoms of wild riot proceeding 
from the very room. After pausing a moment, she set 
it down to an imagination weakened by the horrors she 
had so lately witnessed ; boldly advancing, she lifted 
the latch, and before she was aware of it, stood in the 
midst of a scene to which no description can do juatioei 
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and which, bad it been in her power, she would gladly 
bare avoided. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ADYENTURE. 

Kate breathed more freely when the door of 
Mrs. Selby's house closed behind her, but it was not 
until she had reached the end of the street that she 
in any way recovered her self-possession. Disinclined 
as she was for reflection, she conld not still the voice 
which would make itself heard; and the unexpected 
identity of Josephine with the lady whom she had 
never forgotten, awakened anything but a pleasing 
retrospect as she contrasted her present self with what 
she then was. 

Dispirited — ^nay, disgusted — ^by her first ineffectual 
search for a situation, Kate had easily yielded to 
Florry Daly's suggestion that '^ they two had best 
make a match of it ;" although the reasons she had 
assigned to herself were neither very far-sighted nor 
very prudential. '^ Florry was a handsome lad, an ud 
mak a fortin somehow; he was up to the ways of 
London too ; an' as she miut marry sooner or later, 
she might go farther an fare worse. An wasn't there 
Nell Sillivan dying wid the love ay him ? an' what a 
crow it ud be over her, an' from a Gracian too ! an 
then then there'd be an end of the lectures which owld 
blind Murphy gave, jist to show how knowing he was : 
an' — " but here Kate's arguments assumed a less pleas- 
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ing fonn. " Florry did not go to his dooty at all," in- 
deed he particularly objected to his wife's ^^ thrubbling 
the prastes, barrin* Easter." Kate, on the contrary, had 
never, since her first communion, allowed an indulgence 
to pass without approaching the sacraments, and she 
had much wished to consult one of the '' clargy " before 
yielding her conscience so unconditionally into his 
hands; but he was not the lad to ask twice. Poor 
Kattie's little money was quite gone, her few super- 
fluous articles of clothing had been parted with, at 
first reluctantly enough ; yet she had of late become 
surprisingly inured to a pawnbroker's box, her shame- 
facedness having melted as snow before the fire of 
Mrs. Carty's wrath, invariably kindled when her young 
lodger was unable to satisfy her not always reasonable 
demand 

" What's the matther now, Kattie?" inquired Mary 
Sheehan, as one day entering the room she found our 
heroine alone, busily rubbing a very tearful face with a 
dirty apron. 

" Shure an* it's meesilf doesn't know what 111 do, 
Mary dear ; that owld skinflint, Moll Carty, insists on 
the rint for her dirty hole, an' didn't I pawn me gown 
an' shawl to sadisfy her ? musha ! what'U become of me ? 
I've ownly these left, an' it '11 break me heart to part 
thim, becaze they belonged to my poor mother, God 
rest her sowl!" and as she spoke, she held up an old- 
fashioned rosary, the beads of which being silver were 
of some trifling value. 

"Did MoU Carty see those?" inquired Mary, 
anxiously. 

" Yis; an' what thin?" answered Kattie. 
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** Thin part them directly, me girl ; there's nothin 
too hot or too heavy for the paws of the dirthy owld 
Tagahond ; she'll conjure them away wid some of her 
divil's thricks ; it's small rivirince the likes of her has 
for bades or holy things : you can get thim agin whin 
you're married to Florry." 

^' Married to Florry ! ah, that's another great 
thrubble !" and her tears began to flow afresh. -^^ You 
see, Biddy Sarchfield advised me to spake to one of the 
clargy, an' maybe he'd assist me for the time ; an' I've 
not knelt before one of thim iver sinse I came to this 
haythenish place ; an' I've neglicted my prayers, an' 
stayed from the mass ; an' what ud Father Phelim say 
if he knew it all ? Well, Florry heer d her, an' rapped 
out a tundering oath, that ud have made me crass meeself 
bat that I saw Nell Sillivan grin ; an' he swore no 
praste should let or make in his consarns, that he'd be 
married by the parson or not at all : for why ? it didn't 
shute him to settle his conscience jist at present ; an' 
he looked quite awful -like. Now, Mary, what'U I do ? 
if I don't have him Nelly will, an' I must go to sarvice 
afther all." 

Mrs. Sheehan, kind and good-hearted as she was, 
constituted by no means a wis6 or safe adviser; she 
merely contented herself by observing — 

** I don't think Florry dhrinks, at laste not to come 
up to my good-for-nothink Pat, who spends more than 
he earns, be it Uttle or much." 

She then prepared to set out for the ^' walk," whilst 
Kate sauntered down the Hollow with the beads, won- 
dering what she'd get on them, and mattering to her- 
self, in a tone of reproach, — 
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^^ Yis, an' indeed it's seldom enough I say them now ; 
an' it's safe stowed they'll be, that's one comfort." 

This and scenes of a similar description crowded 
through her brain as she slowly walked homewards; 
and she was more than once tempted to place the 
matter in Miss Bradahawe's hands, who she knew was 
able, and doubted not was willing also, to assist her. 
Alas, these good resolutjons were stifled in the bad, as 
she remembered the inevitable consequences of such a 
proceeding would be a return to her duty, and the 
instant transfer of Daly's affections to her rival, an 
event more galling to her vanity than feelings. Yet^ 
as Kate was now becoming sufficiently idle, the thought 
of ^^ sarvice" had lost all its attractions. Wearied by 
this unprecedented stretch of mental exertion, she 
wound it up by " laving things to take their own way, 
an' thin it ud be no fault of hers if they didn't go 
right," and began to stare about her. Unfortunately, 
owing to 'the lateness of the hour, the shops were all 
closed ; and the girl, thus deprived of one of the greatest 
sources of her amusement, debated if she had not bett^ 
go home at once. But on passing one of the largest 

mansions in Square, her attention was arrested by 

the sounds of music, rendered more audible from the 
windows being thrown open on account of the heat : 
within there were innumerable lights, and other un- 
mistakeable signs of revelry ; without, crowds of foot- 
men, linkboys, and idlers of every description. To the 
latter our heroine hastened to join herself; and, as car* 
riage after carriage deposited its burden, strove to catch 
a passing glance of the splendidly-attired and joyous^ 
looking beings, whose fairy forms hovered for a moment 
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in ber sight, and were then lost under the smartly- 
striped awning which extended from the street-door to 
the kerb-stone. Oh, how Kate wished those walls bad 
been of glass, that she might catch one little glimpse of 
the scene within ; how she envied the servants, who 
seemed quite used to it^ and on whom all these waving 
plumes and glittering robes appeared to make no im* 
pression ! She had determined every carriage should 
be the last, yet she still lingered ; just one peep at that 
magnificent equipage, and she would go. It stopped, 
the steps rattled down, an unusual flutter took place 
amongst the liveried attendants, two gentlemen alighted, 
of whom Kate took no notice, after them a lady, 
stately and beautiful, amidst whose raven tresses 
sparkled such a profusion of brilliants as to dazzle Iier 
eyes and produce an involuntary curtsey, as a vague idea 
flashed across her mind that it must be the queen herself; 
and last of all tripped a girl whose lovely face Kate felt 
certain was i^miliar to her. A short stoppage took 
place, as the young lady let fall her bouquet, and our 
heroine had fall time to admire the robe of spotless 
satin, the long auburn curls escaping in every direction 
from the pearl wreaths which vainly sought to restrain 
their luxuriance, and, above all, the radiant laughter- 
loving eyes and bright smile of the Lady Angela Mai* 
Tern. Another second and she too had passed as a 
dream; whilst Kate, with a sigh, prepared to depart, un- 
conscious that she herself had attracted the attention of 
one of the gentlemen of the party. He lingered behind 
his companions, and as she turned to cast a farewell glance 
at the gay crowd, accosted her in a somewhat careless tone 
with, " And where are you going, my pretty one ?" 
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*^ Sure an' I am goiu' home, sir," said Kate, with a 
smile, in which simplicity and coquetry were so strangely 
blended as to pique the curiosity of the stranger, whose 
first address had been merely words of course. He was 
a tall dignified man, about eight-and-twenty, with a 
severe cast of features and a proud dark eye, which 
seemed as if it would penetrate the very soul of the 
girl, as he again demanded — 

" And where is your home ? Shall I see you there ?" 

'^ Jist beyant in the Buildins, sir, an' you can kum if 
you like ; that is," she added, archly, '^ if you're not 
afeard of Florry, for may be it's jealous he'll be." 

'^ I'm not a very great coward," he replied, in a tone, 
which even to her, unthinking as she was, appeared 
rather grave; "at any rate I'll see the end of this 
adventure." He continued to mutter in an under- 
tone, as he went along, something about " the girl being 
Irish, and of course a Catholic, this boasted religioa 
which inculcates such doctrines and sets forth such ex- 
amples of purity," and more to the same purpose. 
Kattie chattered away without noticing the vagueness 
and brevity of the answers she received, or heeding the 
sarcastically triumphant smile which played round his 
mouth, and gave so disagreeable an expression to his 
countenance. Far different were the feelings which 
animated the bosoms of the pair thus singularly thrown 
together. Kate's giddy heart beat high with gratified 
vanity ; and too unused to the world's ways to know to 
what injurious suspicions her conduct must give rise, she 
amused herself by picturing how mad Florry would be 
at a " rale gintleman" seeing her home, and then laughed 
aloud at the certain surprise of the latter when he found 
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fafmself in sucb a "quare plaoe" as the BuildiDgs* In- 
deed so fully did she enter into the frolic, that the dyings 
woman, Josephine, all were forgotten ; and a row, the 
probable consequences of her imprudenciB, was regarded 
by her as a thing of no moment, so natural to her had 
become the habits of those amongst whom she resided. 
The "motives of the stranger were, however, more 
difficult to analyze ; in fact, they were a riddle even to- 
himself. His handsome, though, as I before said, severe 
countenance, certainly evinced no particular admiration 
for the little Irish girl ; on the contrary, impatience at' 
her ceaseless prattle seemed scarcely restrained by a 
more powerful feeling : he noted with intense Interest 
every word which fell from her lips ; although they evi- 
dently afforded him little pleasure, for his cheek flushed 
and his eye kindled as he muttered between his teeth — 

^ And is it amongst such as these her lot is cast ? 
Is she for ever to be allowed her own headstrong 
way? I will see this farce to an end, and then we 
meet again/' 

•* Here we are, sir, jist at the ind of the coort," in- 
terrupted Kate, half-doubtful how much farther it was 
safe to carry her joke ; " p'raps it's no nearer you'd 
betther kum." 

•**Is it here you live?" he inquired rather abruptly/ 
"nay, as I have come thus far, I'll see you to the 
door/' 

** There is no doore," said Kate, simply ; " the people 
ink it last winther to kindle the fires. I live at the big 
house below there; but ralely, sir, I'd rayther you'd go 
back ; if the min have been dhrinking, they mightn't 
be altogether paceable, an' I'd be sorry harm eame of it/' 

K 
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^ It is my pleasure to go on/' be repeated, bat iu so 
determined a tone tbat Kate^ beedleas as sbe was» saw 
she bad made a great mistake somewhere ; she looked 
eamestlj in his face ; a stern, determined gaze met hers, 
and her confusion was complete, as she then remem- 
bered, for the first time, there were those in MqQ 
Cartj's room who were likely to resent the intrusion of 
a stranger, especially at an hour when they were ahnoet 
certain to be assembled. Kate had seen too mneh 
lately of Florry's yiolence not to dread its efiecta, 
especially if herself were to be its object Almost at 
her wit's end, she yielded to the impulse of the moment^ 
and, trusting to her swiftness of foot and superior know^ 
ledge of the locality, darted off at full speed, threading 
her way through the various groups with which the 
Buildings, more especially the turn-courts, wej» still 
thronged. But Kate had reckoned without h^r boat ; 
pausing in the doorway to take breath before ascending 
the stairs of the Large House, she found her parsner 
dose to her side ; for so intent had the inhabitants been 
on their own affiiirs, that he had passed amongst them 
unnoticed, almost unseen. Terrified half out of her 
senses, she exclaimed, imploringly — 

** Ah, pray now, go back, sir ; there's a woman, dying 
of the cholera above there, an' a lady wid her jist now ; 
and if ye fc^y me, there'll be murther this blessed 
nite." 

^^The cholera ! a lady !" and he darted a glance £all 
of suspicion at his companion ; ^' at this hour too. It's 
of no use, girl ; I'm determined." 

*' Thin tak' care of the well, an' mind it's not my 
£%ult if ye'i intirely kilt ; you'U niver git safe up these 
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oeld crasj stairs, that's one comfort'* And springing 
forward, she was soon lost to sight in the darkness. 
Not to he haffled, he pressed on, with no other gnide 
liiaa the echo of her footsteps ; surmounted the perils 
€i£ stair and passage, until he reached the long corridor 
leading to the fortune-teller's domicile. 

^^ What wild-goose chase am I engaged in I" he ex- 
daimed, as^ finding himself at fault, he stood, fearful to 
advance or recede. ^* Can I ever hope to convince one 
so wedded to her folly ? or will she ever give me credit 
for the motives which brought me here ? A fine story 
this young wench can make of it, and doubtless will — 
hal there she is again." As he spoke, Kate threw 
open the door of Moll Garty's room ; and before the 
greater part of its inmates were even aware of their 
entrance, both herself and the stranger stood in the 
vary midst of them. 

Had the latter leisure for observation, the varied 
avocations of the different families must have had to 
him at least all the attractions of novelty. Biddy 
Sarchfield, although retired for the night, was sitting 
bolt upright in her ^^sittle," sewing a remnant of an old 
plaid shawl into the tattered corduroys of blind Murphy, 
who, crouching on his Ibasket, had concealed the absence oi 
those indispensable articles by the petticoat of his semp^ 
sizess, the materials of which it was composed remaining 
to this day a mystery, owing to the dust of about twelve 
months in which it was enshrined. Mrs. Flanaghan, 
like a careful wife, was washing Will's shirt, her own 
gown, and the childre's little bits of things, herself and 
hnsband doing without those necessaries ^* jist for the 
lame ;" whilst their offspring, having been stowed away 
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under the 'sack of rags, had crept out here and there, 
and were sporting in very insufficient clothing at as 
great a distance as might be from their industrious 
mother. Moll Carty was, as usual, diving into the 
future, for the special benefit of Nell Sullivan ; whilst 
such of the men as were at home, Sheehan excepted, 
were congregated round a small table, covered with 
short pipes and battered pewter pots, lighted by a 
solitary rush. 

*'Sure an' what's all this, Kate?" exclaimed the 
hostess, throwing down her inseparable companions, the 
cards ; '^ we thought it was niver coming back you 
were — ** 

" Howld yer jaw, you witch ! " vociferated DaJy, 
springiug to his feet. ^' Where have you been gadding, 
Kate ? who the divil 's this, Td like to know ;" and 
he advanced fiercely towards the intruder, who, having 
awoke from his surprise to all the awkwardness of his 
position, drew himself to his full height, preparing, 
though without even a cane in his hand, to resist the 
threatened attack. 

" Who I may be, is decidedly no concern of yours," 
he answered ; ** and" — he stammered, conscious he was 
without excuse for his presence where it was neither 
expected nor desired. 

^^ Musha ! an' isn't it a consam of ours what brings 
you here, my fine chap ?" said Sheehan, rousing himself 
from a comfortable nap, and observing with a visible 
satisfaction the absence of his wife. ^^This is a quare 
time of night to walk in widout ' By yer lave,' or *• God 
save all here ;' and if you ve any partider value for 
yer bones, take yersilf off in a jiffey; unless you'd 
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Tather the winSej nor the doore ; it '11 save time, that's 
sartain." 

** It's no quarrel of yours, Pat," said Florry, in a 
voice hoarse with passion ; "an^ you, sir, answer me, 
did you folly this girl wid her own consint or no ? 
Ayther way, I'll be the death of you," he continued, 
almost beside himself ; '^ but if it's her fault; she'll be 
sorry for it, that's all." 

^^ Your threats and questions will remain alike un*r 
heeded, unanswered ; I shall defend my life as best I 
may, and I may thank my own folly for'plaoing myself 
in such a situation.** 

The calmness of this speecH caused his antagonist to 
hesitate for a moment, which Kate perceiving, eagerly 
exclaimed — 

" Ah ! thin, Florry, wasn't it meeself intirely that 
was to blame ? I tould the jintleman where I lived, 
and said he might see me home if he liked.** 

" You did, you hussy ? then take that for your 
pains;*' and, infuriated by rage afid drink, he dealt 
her a blow which, though slight, sent her screaming to 
the side of the bed where Biddy Sarchfield was still 
quietly ensconced, regarding the affray as got up for 
her own especial amusement* 

** You cowardly scoundrel, how dare you strike the 
girl?** exclaimed the stranger, aiming, as he spoke, at 
the fellow's head ; a compliment the latter dexterously 
avoided, and catching up a thick stick, prepared to 
return, with a force which must have proved fatal to 
his opponent, when Jack Bnrke, seizing hold of his 
arm, half-whispered, "Hold, Florry Daly; I know 
him : now look at him yourself man, an* see am I right ? " 
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** Yes, and I know you^ you villain 1** exclaimed tbe 
person alluded to ; *^ I saved your life once, and X 
believe you are already too well acquainted with the 
weight of my arm to provoke it a second time.*' 

^* Yer honour spakes truth,'* said Burke, she^shly, 
tugging at one of his long ragged-looking locks. ^* But 
for you, yer overfed raskil of a flunkey (wid the nose 
of an Irish mother, jist to give a quality taste to his hi 
jowls) nd have sint an ounce of lead to thry the thick* 
Hess of my skull, whin he found me a wanting to borry 
the horse; an' sure, though yon gave me the sound 
bating, you didn't take the oath against me, bekaze I 
promised to r^farm; ao' so I have: but no one sbidl 
touch a button of yer honour's coat, as I'm an honest 
man." 

^ That's more than yon can promise," growled Daly; 
^ thiS'fine gentleman or nobleman tells no more tales ; 
if I am to be hanged, it shan't be for nothing ;" and 
«truggling to rid himself of Burke, he again endeavoured 
to spring on his antagonist. The latter prepared, as 
well as he was able, to sustain the shock, though com- 
pletely unarmed, he was no match for the herculean 
Irishman. It was, however, with no small surprise that 
he observed Daly pause midway in his career, start, 
aAd hang his head ; whilst a simultaneous expression of 
regret, shame, and apology burst forth from both acton 
and spectators of the strife. Turning rapidly towards 
the door, he too gazed on the apparition, as if his whole 
soul were in that look, his present pallor being rendered 
more striking by its contrast with the angry flush it had 
chased from his brow. Still the form which presented 
itself was no waiy calculated to excite alarm ; it was 
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the Blight figure of a girl, whose snowy robe and ele* 
gant, though simple, walking attire, would have alone 
'ttamped her as belonging to a very different grade of 
society from those amongst whom she had thus unex- 
pectedly appeared. Yet it was not this which attracted 
the attention of the stranger ; his gaze was riveted on 
her hce ; those regular features, now so pale, you might 
have deemed them fresh from the sculptors hands; 
those dark-blue eyes ; the curved, half-disdainful lip ; 
the haughty wave of the head, too natural to offend ;— 
it was surely the same. Time had passed lightly over 
her J and but that her bright curls were now simply 
parted on her high forehead, and the smile ^- so sunny 
and frequent — was no longer there, she differed not 
from what she had been when he had left her in anger 
six long years ago ! 

"Josephine!" "LordNorville!" burst from the lips 
of either ; whilst Sheehan, irresolute whether to advance 
br recede, stammered out, " Bnre an'. Miss Bradshawe, 
yer welkim, miss ; an' I hope the noise didn't scare you ; 
but yer used to the ways av us, anyhow." His voice 
recalled the self-possession of Josephine : though igno- 
rant of the cause, her quick eye divined the danger to 
which the earl had exposed himself; and rapidly ad- 
vancing into the centre of the room, she placed herself 
in such a position as effectually to separate Daly from 
hia antagonist. 

*^ Bheehan," she exclaimed, laying her hand on the 
deeve of his tattered ooat^ ^^ are you aware Winny Pratt 
Ib dead?*' 

^' The Lord be marcif nl to ns ! " groaned Biddy Sarch-> 
field, popping her head from under what we may by 
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courtesy style bedclothes j **ieui' widont the beirefit of 
the dargy?" 

^^ No, Father Morgan was with her ; and it was 
most fortunate for you all that he did not enter here. 
Now recollect what I say: she died of the cholera; and 
if you attempt to wake the body, I will not answer for 
the consequences." 

" Sure but, my lady," said Biddy, « what ud the 
corse say if it was left widout the frinds, an' what ud 
the neybonrs think if they didn't hear the keeniug ? " 

^' Think yon had left off your heathenish practioes^ 
for they are no better," answered Miss Bradshawe, with 
a smile ; *' at any rate, if you persist in this instance^ 
it will not be without danger to yourselves." 

^' Josephine," exclaimed Lord Norville, no longer 
able to keep silence, *^ are you aware of the character 
of those amongst whom I find you at this hour ? and do 
you, in the wildest flights of enthusiasm, imagine yon 
can ever benefit such as they are ? Your very life h$ 
in periJ. 

'^ An' who'd hurt her, pray ? sure an' I'd like to see 
him at it. She's as safe as the clargy, an' she knows it 
too," said Sheehan, eagerly : *^ but if you're a frind of 
Miss Bradshawe's, best take yerself o£^ for the fit 's on 
Florry yet." 

^^ Daly," exclaimed Josephine, who, whateyer her 
outward composure, really felt apprehensions for the 
safety of the intruder, *'*' this gentleman is an old 
acquaintance of mine ; how he came here I know not, 
but for my sake you must drop your quarrel ; it is yery 
late, and he will accompany me home." 

^ For that matther, mise^ there's enough of us widout 
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sich as him," answered Burke, with a glance of ineffahle 
contempt at Lord Norville ; '' but of course Florry '11 
be said by you." 

' ** But youVe not heer'd the rights of it yet, my 
lady," said. Daly, on whose passion it was evident 
Josephine's presence was the only restraint. ^^ Could 
not that girl be slnt of an errand widout bringing this 
fine chap bolt aftber her to my very teeth, an' I jist 
about to put up the bans too ?" 

Miss Bradshawe did not answer; but she cast an 
iuYoluntary glance of surprise, not unmingled with 
scorn, in the direction of Lord Norville, who, to say 
the truth, began to cut a very ridiculous figure in the 
aspect which affairs had now assumed. ^' Yis, my lady, 
it's quite thrue," continued Florry, eager to improve his 
advantage ; for, with his natural shrewdness, he had 
correctly interpreted the look of Josephine ; ^' an' caQ 
ye wondher that it made the blood boil up ? But I'll 
have me revinge on him yet." 

^^ Not before me, I hope," said Miss Bradshawe, 
with a smile ; '^ you must tell me all about it to* 
morrow. I thought^ Mrs. Carty, you had given up 
those cards." 

^^ Ah, an', me lady, it's meesilf promised it too ; an* 
the divil never laves me in pace night or day ; he twists 
himself round me like a sarpint, as he is, and sets me 
red-hot wid his breath, till I'm 'bliged to drown meeself 
nodher the pump, for it's all alight I am." 

^^ There's no quiet at all wid the poor craythur," 
whined Biddy Sarchfield from the bed. ^^ She was 
choppin^ about wid the broken knife all the livelong 
night; an' didn't she catch hoult of me ragged petti- 
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coat, an* sware it was tlie tail o* the baste ? An* ttiat 
minds me, my lady, praps youVe an owM one to spare ; 
or, if yer short, maybe yoa*d pitch into his rivirinoe for 
one, for it*s not fit for a Christian she's left it on me." 
This was too much. Josephine smiled; and Lord 
Korville, despite his chagrin, laughed outright 

*^ Well, good night to you all^" said Miss Bradshawe, 
as she moved towards the door, accompanied by the 
earl, and, in obedience to a glance, followed by Pat 
Sfaeehan. As soon as they were out of hearings she 
inquired of the latter, in a low tone, *^ Is he in danger ?** 

*' Indeed an* he is, my lady. Florry 's dark intiirely, 
an* not altogether about the ^rl ayther. Yoa minded, 
or, what Jack Burke said ? Daly's not Ilk the rest on 
US ; we think much of an injury, he never forgirea a 
binifit. Bat you are quite safe. Miss Bradshawe ; an' 
why shouldn^t yon be, Td like to know! Sure^ if 
any one touched a hair of yer head, the boys ud limb 
him." 

^' / safe," answered Josephine ; and she mechanically 
passed her hand through the arm of her eompanionp 
There was a tenderness in the tone, an interest in -the 
action, which sent a thrill of joy to the heart of Xiord 
Korville, amply compensating for the annoyance he 
had endured. 

" rd best go wid you, though," said Pat ; " ¥\oxrf 
may be afther you wid his mad ways." 

^' No, stay here and detain him until we have cleared 
the Buildings," answered Miss Bradshawe. 

^ Don't go down the Buildins at all, miss ; you know 
the ways of the Hollow ; cut through Bryant's stables 
into the coorte ; it's rayther dark, but ^u know &t 
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way. ini go back an' piok a quarrel wid Florry, jist 
to k^ep his hand in, you know." 

^^ Do not make it a real onO| mind," said Josephine, 
whilst Lord Norville pressed a sorereign into the good^ 
aainred fellow's pidm. His first impabe was to return 
it ; bnt the reeollecticMi of his own trousers and Mary's 
best gown both at the pawnbroker's, ^' an' to be relmsed 
ibr the Btnday," conquered his disinterestedness ; so lie 
quietly placed in his pocket ^^ the first bit of gould he 
had iver called cousin." 

•* Not a word," whispered Josephine, as, firmly hold* 
Ing Lord Nonrille's hand, she led him with a swift 
though noiseless step along the dangerous and intricate 
fWssftges he had so lately traversed. Their natural 
fK^tions were decidedly reversed, and the earl knew 
not whether to be mortified or pleased at circumstances 
trhich obliged him to depend for protection on a being 
to Irail, so almost childlike in appearance. She, how^ 
ever, allowed him no time for refiection* On reaching 
Mie doorway, instead of proceeding down the court, now 
oomparatively deserted, tbey turned sharp round, and 
passing through the iron gateway before mentioned, 
prepared to descend the steps leading to the Hollow. 
The reader already knows how steep, rugged, and 
slippery they were at all times ; and as the projecting 
houses by which they were flanked completely inter- 
eepted the light <^ the moon, now also they were in 
otter darkness. 

^ For heaven's sake, my dearest girl, where are we 
going?" inquired her companion, with such real alarm 
in bis tone that Miss Bradshawe could not suppress a 
low laugh, bringing a flush of vexation to his cheek. 
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^^ A few momenta more and' all will be right,." she 
replied. ^^ These stones are rather uneven, though." 

The trickling''of water here again arrested his atten- 
tion ; and whilst Josephine sprang over the impediment, 
he had the pleasure of stepping full into the midst of a 
dirty rivulet issuing from a pipe in a factory-wall, 
thereby completely Saturating his thin shoes and silk 
stockings. Feeling that the adventure was now par- 
taking largely of the ludicrous, and not at all satisfied 
with the part he had been destined to play throughout, 
he resigned himself in sulldu silence to his fate, ^ngry 
with himself^ his guide, and the wh6le world. In thid 
way they proceeded half-way done a dirty ill-paved 
Inews, stumbling now and then oyer loose stones, masses 
of broken bricks, and other obstructions, which he was 
inclined to think were laid purposely in his way, as if 
the little urchins whose playthings they were had ever 
dreamed the whole world contained such a being as Edgar 
Earl of Norville, or that he would that night be perauibu-* 
lating the ^' Hollow" in full ball-costume. They paused 
at length before what appeared to him a hole in the 
Wall, the only distinctly visible object being a heap of 
wet straw at the mouth of a pit, which imagination 
painted as unfathomable, and from the depths of which 
his ears were saluted by a discordant sound peculiar to 
no animal of which he had any knowledge. 

^^ Where are we going now ?" he inquired, almost 
pettishly ; '^ surely there must be a thoroughfare to this 
dreadful hole." 

^^ Yes, but the arch is at present filled by loungers 
from the public-house, and my white dress would insure 
a recognition more noisy than welcome." 
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*^ But you are never going into that den ; and what 
noise is that?" 

'^ Only the old horse ; he is perfectly quiet, good 
fellowV and knowib my voice ; he wiU not kick, if you 
do not touch himl" So saying, she bounded forward ; 
and Lord Norville felt himself compelled to follow her 
example, thotigh' not so adroitly but that his feet be- 
came entangled' in the manure, and he stumbled against 
the poor animal, who by a tremendous snort testified 
both his surprise and displeasure at this invasion of his 
narrow territories. ^' There is another ioery steep step 
to mount ; and pray be careful, or you will fall down 
the kitchen-stairs and wake all the children. I am 
really sorry, but it is not my fault," said Miss Brad 
shawe, simply. With a suppressed oath, the step was 
ascended, then two or three broken stairs, then came a 
long dark passage, a street-door was pushed open, and 
at length they stood in a court strongly resembling the 
one they had quitted, except that it possessed the ad- 
vantage of a carriage-way, *^ which was a great thing," 
as it saved the inhabitants ^^ the thrubble of washing 
their stones." 

Much to the astonishment of the earl, the few re- 
maining loiterers regarded the appearance of Miss Brad- 
shawe as no unusual event, and the repetition of her 
name as she passed the different groups jarred on his 
ears. ^' And she might have been a countess," he 
soliloquized; '^ might have passed through life with no 
wish ungratified, no care unsoothed, and — ** His 
reflections were abruptly terminated by their finding 
themselves at the end of the court, and to Lord Nor- 
ville's astonishment, in the midst of street. '^ Is 
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it possible !" he exclaamed ; '^ I have passed down this 
street some thousands of times, and never suspected the 
existence of such a rookery as this." 

*' Here^ then, we must part, Lord Norville," said 
Josephine, calmly ; *^ Mrs. Selby will be maoh ahirMed 
at my protracted absence." 

«' To youy at least, I might still be Edgar WdU 
borne," he exclaimed, bitterly ; ^ unlike yourself, I do 
not pretend indifference." 

Josephine moved onwards withont reply ; but be&ra 
she had proceeded half a dozen steps, he was again by 
her side. ^' Miss Bradshawe," he continued, in a deci«< 
sire tone, '^ yon do not escape me thus ; do you suppeee 
I will allow you to walk unprotected through the 
streets of London at this hour? and how could I 
answer to Lord Lindore for humouring such gfofis 
imprudence?" 

*^ Imprudence I** answered Josephine, archly, as her 
companion drew her hand forcibly through his arm^ 
and they proceeded in the direction of Mrs. Selby^ 
abode. 

^' I understand your meaning, but must defer, aft 
explanation of my share in this night's adventure until 
a more fitting time. Yet, Josephine, promise me, «t 
least till we meet again, you will not expose your iifs 
amongst those uncivilized barbarians ; Edgar Wellbome 
may ask that which would most probably be denied to 
the Earl of Norville." 

'* I seek no explanation, my lord, of what ooncems 
me not ; I make no promises to avoid a danger which 
does not exist. Betwixt these people, wild as they 
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«ppear, and myself^ there is a tie which nothing woold 
induce them to Tiolate." 

" A tie ? a tie between the very refuse of Ireland,, 
the dross of London, and the niece of the Earl of Lin- 
dore ? — ^you are surely mad, or jesting." 

*^ Yes, the tie of religion ; a link which those of the 
Reformed Chnrch do not appreciate, or even nn^erstand. 
Now tell me candidly, would you consider Angela safe 
amongst Protestants of the same class as those we 
fisted to night?" 

'^ I am sure her father would not," said Lord Nor- 
Tille, changing colour ; *^ and to be sincere with you, 
Josephine, it is not from the peojde, bad as they are, 
that I anticipate danger." 

^ From what then?" she inquired, half-playfully : 
^ do you expect I shall £^11 down some of those steps 
or pits which you encountered so unwillingly to-night ? " 
* " I expect nothing of the kind, wilful girl ; I dread 
that awful disease which has already commenced, its 
savages through our land, and which, from the dirty 
and dissipated habits of the poor, is sure to fix its 
stronghold amongst them." 

*^ Ay, that indeed ! " she answered solemnly. ^' Yet 
88 the martyrs of the olden time shrank not from the 
rack or scaffold, so must we not shrink from the per- 
formance of our duty, however painful, nay dangerous, 
it may be ; it is the will of Almighty God : and was 
I not equally under his protection by the bedside 
of that dying woman as had I remained idly at 
home? Yet, trust me, the cholera will not be con- 
fined to the poor alone; if it proceeds from an im- 
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pure atmospliere, London is so thorougUj intersected 
by places even worse than these, that we can never 
hope to escape." 

/' I fear me not," said Lord Norrille with a sigh ; 
*^ jet, Josephine, since you Catholics are so fond of a 
dermoD, tell me is it not selfish to rend the hearts of 
those who love you by thus rashly exposing yourself? 
Be a Romanist if you will, but do not cease to be a 
rational being.** 

" Years have indeed added to your prudence, Edgar," 
she replied. The name had been pronounced involun- 
tarily, and she would gladly hav^e recalled it ; but it 
was too late : the evil was done ; and she felt the hand 
he held pressed to her companion's heart. 

*' God bless you, my Josephine, for that one word ! 
You have not, then, become the cold, heartless being we 
believed ? you have not yet forgotten — " 

*' The word escaped from the mere force of habit," 
she. eagerly interrupted ; " for the rest, I assure yon 
my actions and feelings are in perfect accordance, nor 
do I see how either can or ought to interest the 
affianced husband of my cousin. But I am nearly 
exhausted, and would rather perform the remainder of 
our short journey in silence." He did not answer, and 
both appeared lost in a profound reverie, until they 
reached the door at which they were to part. The time 
had been employed by Josephine in earnest mental 
prayer ; she vras conscious of the temptation to which 
she was exposed ; it had, therefore, lost half its' 
danger; yet the wounds of her heart had been re- 
opened ; and as she offered her sufferings to her God, 
she turned towards His mild and compassionate Mother 
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to pray for and to pity her. For Lord Norville, the 
sabject of his meditations may be guessed; since, on 
relinquishing Miss Bradshawe's hand, he passionately 
exclaimed, ^^ Of one thing rest assured, Josephine, — I 
shall never be the husband of Lady Angela Malvern." 
He turned away ; and whilst Josephine, overcome by 
fatigue, calmly slept, he paced up and down the street, 
scarcely conscious of what he was about. Two Jose- 
phines flitted before him. The one as he had last beheld 
her in that old hall, the abode of her ancestors, with her 
young heart his alone, yet at the call of duty severing 
with her own hand the links by which they were united. 
The other Josephine, no longer his, a calm, placid being, 
who acted, thought (was even apparently happy), without 
the slightest reference to him ; the face seemed the same, 
the form slighter, more girlish, than ever : and it was evi- 
dent that whatever feeling might yet linger in her bosom, 
it was subordinate, and only sufficient to relieve her from 
the charge of insensibility ; she was a free agent too, 
not the blind tool he had thought to find her ; too con- 
tent with her present position to waste one sigh on what 
she had sacrificed. Of this. Lord Lindore had often 
assured him ; but he never believed it, and he even now 
sought to stifle a conviction so unflattering to his self- 
love. How should he act ? A bright though intruding 
figure solved this question for him. The youthful, high- 
born Angela, with her light heart and all the dazzling 
loveliness of her mothers Italian ancestors, must ever 
stand betwixt himself and Josephine. Ah, why was 
this engagement ever entered into? It had pleased 
Lord Lindore little, himself less ; Angela had scarce 
been consulted at all ; Lord NorviUe must marry some 

L 
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one : so, somehow or other, the countess had it all her 
own way. Still he was resolved. At this moment n 
policeman, who had for some time past be^n watching 
his movements, not altogether approving of his lengthened 
promenade in so confined a space, requested him to move 
on ; and Lord Norville reluctantly obeyed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

Since the incidents recorded in the foregoing chapter 
many were the good resolutions made by our heroine-*^ 
made, alas, only to be broken ! A hundred times had 
she ^^ been off wid Florry," a hundred times determined 
to give herself up to the priest ; yet Lent had los^ 
passed, and her resolutions were still as the tree whidi^ 
though loaded with foliage and blossom, produces no 
fruit. To Lent succeeded Easter; that too passed 
away. The indulgence was over, and Kate had 
neglected to approach the Sacraments, though it was 
not without a pang of remorse she found herself what 
is so emphatically termed " an out-church Catholie.'' 
But the girl was young in sin ; it would not sit lightly 
at her heart ; and to all Nell Sullivan's assurances tfattft 
she would think nothing of " sich a thrifle" by-and-by, 
she only answered by a shake of the head and a de^>- 
drawn sigh. It was a consolation — a miserable one, ii 
is true, but still a consolation — ^to have others deem so 
lightly of her neglect ; and although her not yet seared 
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conscience bore testimony to the fallacy of their pallia- 
tions, she eagerly sought the company of those who 
offered them, hoping thereby to stifle its upbraidings. 

^ It's av no use moping in that way, Kattie," said 
Florry Daly, as he found her one morning standing by 
the window, her hands idly clasped, and the big tears, 
as usual, coursing each other down her pale cheks. 
** What's done can't be undone, if you cried quarts ; an' 
see the purty face you're afther spiling now. But 
answer me, once for all : do you intend to have me or 
not ? becaze if yon don't, there are those that will, an' 
not wait to be asked twice ayther." Kate hesitated ; 
and Florry, seeing his advantage, continued : ^ It 
doesn't shnte me to be longer widout a wife an' a 
smoke of me own, for raisons I have. The end room 
where Winny Pratt died *s to be let raisonable ; for 
why ? they're all afeard of the cholera. I'll take it, an' 
get the bits of sticks together as may be. The Bnrkes 
will lodge wid ns ; an' if that's not betther than bein' 
plagned night an' day wid Moll Carty's thricks an' 
dhrunken vagaries, I'm not the boy I take meesilf for, 
that's all. Come, Kate, be a good girl ; say yis at once, 
aa' lave off this whimpering." 

^ But, Florry, the praste ! I'm afeard to go near 
him, an' me afther neglicting my Easter dooty too." 

*^ Thin don't go, my girl ; stop a bit, an' you can 
ank a clane breast all at once, as it were." 

** He'll niver marry ns that way, Florry. I wish I'd 
taken owld Murphy's advice, an' it ud all be over by 
now ; an' ralely I can't guess what you'll do ayther." 
This was said innocently aud simply, but the tempter 
was at no loss for a reply. 

L 2 
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*^ Oh, as to me, Kattie, me darlin', it's out of tke 
qaestion mj thrying to face the churgj atpiisint, so job 
must be said by me ; we'll jist git married in church ; 
the parson '11 do it widout any bother, an' we'll tell the 
praste of it aftherwards." 

'^ Is it the parson you said ?" inquired poor Kate, in 
a Tory doleful tone. 

'' Why, you needn't look so scared ; hav'n't I rain<» 
tioned it many times before ? Now, jist humour me^ 
a cushla, an' you'll see what a downright elligant has- 
band I'll make ; an' the first money I aim I'll buy you 
a red plaid shawl, that'll make Nell Sillivan cry wid 
spite ; an' you shall be married wid a ring of your own^ 
let me get it where I will." 

^^ See that now," she answered, with half a smile. 
'^ I don't know what to do, florry. To be sure, one 
scoldin's betther than two, an they say Father Morgan 
preached very sevare last Sunday night to those who 
hadn't been to their dooty this Easter; an thin, to 
be sure, when I'm married, I needn't hurry meesilf ; I'll 
have time to prepare properly ; an' praps, if I wiut 
now, it's ownly putting me off he'd be, an " 

^' In coorse, you needn't plague yerself till next yewr, 
an' thin you'll have yer own room an' yer own lodgers, 
an' Moll Carty not always tazing you about that paltry 
thrifle of rent, the owld morodin' vagabone ! " 

*' That's thrue for you," said Kate, whose 8cni![^ 
Daly had at length almost succeeded in removing ; '' an' 
it's tired enuff I am of Moll Carty's droll ways ; aa' £or 
Nelly, there's small love between the pair of us." 

^' Sure you'll let her be your bridesmaid, Kate, jist to 
vex her; an' the Burkes '11 go wid us, becase I can 
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eram their mouths, an' the rest ud ownlj be pratin' 
about the parson, an it ud oome to the ears of the 
dargy." 

"But what '11 Mary say?" inquired Kate, du- 
biously. 

' " Never mind what she says ; you're a dale more 
ente than her, though she's ten years older. Now you 
look like yersilf again, so I'll tell you a bit of a sacrate : 
its jist meesilf that put up the bans nnknownt, an' they'll 
be out nixt Sunday, an' we'll have it over on Monday, 
plaze Qt>d. An' now, do come an' take a peep at the 
room, an' thin sit about scouring a bit I've a partider 
frind '11 lend us a bed, an' in less than no time it 'II be 
fit for the king himself." 

Kate had already pelded too much to make more 
than a very feeble opposition ; her disposition, naturally 
pliant, had, when deprived of the stay of religion, 
become a mere reed, ready to be bent and twisted 
whenever it suited the convenience of one so unprin- 
cipled as Daly. Yet he really felt some sort of affec- 
tion for Kattie ; he wae proud of her beauty, and 
prized her genuine artlessness just in proportion as his 
o^n character partook of its opposite. He also fully 
intended what he, promised, namely, to be kind and 
indulgent to her ; but he had forgotten to take into 
account his natural violence of character, which when 
atimulated by the effects of his almost nightly inebria- 
tion, produced paroxysms verging on insanity. Kate 
knew all this, but, like most inexperienced girls, 
flattered herself " it ud be all right whin they were 
married ; and she didn't mind the jealousy, as long as he 
didn't stfarike her agin, an' frighten the wits out of 
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her." That she indeed must have few wits left, waa 
the unanimous opinion of the wiser and older inhabitants 
of the Buildings ; and when it was understood that the 
sun which rose so cloudless on that fair June morning 
ushered in Kate Geare/s wedding-day, her almost- 
forgotten friend, Mrs. Casey, gave audible vent to her 
discontent, whilst kindling a few sticks under the 
broken saucepan in which she was warming the cnp of 
** tay for Jim, before goin' out wid the stall." ** Well, 
I'm sure," soliloquized the good dame, ^' I thought Jim 
an' meeself were the biggest fules in creashion ; bat 
thin I was desaved : I was tould it was a scholard he 
was, and whin I found he ownly put the crass in the 
book, it was intirely too late. But this child! poor 
thing ! if Jim would have bided in the *• house,' it nd 
niyer have come to pskss. It's nayther chick nor bird 
ar Moll Carty's hatchin' that turned up good. But I 
didn't believe she was such an omadhaun, ayther ; it's a 
sorry weddin' whin yer good angel stands weeping at 
the doore of the church (as they calls it). Well, she's 
made her bed, an' she must lie in it. Here, Jim, take 
yer tay;" and Mrs. Casey soon forgot her chagrin 
whilst administering his morning meal to her now 
bedridden husband. 

A bright sunshiny morning in London is a melan- 
lancholy thing ; the dry dusty road literally smoking 
under the contents of the water-carts ; the glaring white 
pavements ; the long narrow streets, where one vainly 
seeks a shady side, and gasps for a breath of fresh air ; 
the few yellow, parched plants, so ostentatiously dis- 
played in long balconies and parlour windows, obsti- 
nately defying all the endeavours of the patent water- 
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ing-pot to preserve a five minutes' verdure ; and worse 
than all, the large formal squares, where the grass has 
long since attained the dingy colour of washed-out 
nankin. As' to the people one meets, they are inva- 
riably cross and tired, with faces not unlike beet-root 
in a 8alad-bowl; the very dogs seem making a voyage 
of discovery to the nearest pump ; there is a great 
demand for ices ; and a few ill-&.ted bipeds pant and 
struggle under the weight of substantial dowagers 
making the tour of the inner circle of the Regent's 
Park in an invalid chair. If sach be the efiect on those 
who are more used to the city than to the countzy, 
what must it have been to one whose whole life, the 
last few months only ezce|iied, had been passed in a 
land probably moie flavoured by nature than any other 
in die «0rld ? 

Something of all this pressed on the heart of Kate, as 
she stood at the window and gazed out on the " Hollow." 
She was looking very pretty in her clean cotton dress, 
nicely washed and ironed for the occasion by Mary 
Sheehan, who, however, steadily refused to accompany 
her to church. Her bonnet was certainly the worse 
for wear, and the dingy white ribbons had been evi- 
dently picked up a bargain at some of those emporiums 
of second-hand finery with which London abounds ; but 
the bonnet was not yet on, and Eotte's bright tresses, 
smoothly twisted round her little head, gave it an 
elegant, even classical appearance. The red plaid 
shawl, too, lay on the bed beside her ; yet she heeded it 
not. Hef eyes filled with tears, and her thoughts were 
at that moment in the little cabin on the banks of the 
Awb^, — ^her heart with Father Phelim. The whole of 
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that long summer-morning she had been trying not to 
think, but it would not do : had it been wet, foggy, 
anything but what it was, she might hare succeeded ; 
but now there was something in the clear azure sky 
which reminded her, whilst her eyes were fixed on it, 
of her distant home, of her mother's gentle yoice and 
soft melancholy eyes; and her guardian angel whis- 
pered ^' It is not too late." One prayer, one little 
aspiration, might hare saved her eren then — ^plucked 
her from the very verge of ruin ; hut, alas ! Kate had 
lost the habit of prayer. She looked downwards — ^the 
spell was dissolved : in lieu of the verdant valley of 
Castletown, she beheld the dirty and unsightly mews, 
the round stones glowing in the scorching sun like so 
many spectres standing there to dazzle and blast the 
sight ; even the little muddy stream was dried up ; no 
solitary nook was in shadow ; every object stood re- 
vealed in its native ugliness, and ugly enough they 
were. At the bottom of the steps was a group of rough, 
dirty children, mostly boys, quarrelling, fighting, and 
struggling for the possession of a poor little sparrow, 
which was confined by a string attached to one of its 
legs, and to which, by way of sport, they allowed a 
moment's liberty, and then pulled it violently back 
again. Their oaths and imprecations during this pas- 
time would have been considered a disgrace by men 
three times their age ; in fskct, the point of rivalry 
seemed to be, who should excel in their knowledge, not 
of mere slang only, but of the foulest blasphemy, which 
was freely bandied from one young mouth to another. 
Just at this moment a boy, older than any of them, 
but with a remarkably simple cast of countenance^ 
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descended the steps, bearing in his hand a small basket 
fiili of primroses and violets, and attempted to pass 
tbrongh them. This was no other than the grandson 
of blind Murphy; who, though distinguished in the 
Buildings as the " natraJ," was yet a universal favourite 
from his quiet, inoffensive disposition, and the cheerful, 
unabated perseverance with which he wandered about 
the streets all day and late into the night, hoping by 
the product of his little wares to add to the comforts of 
his poor old grandfather, on whom he literally doted. 
It was evident Phil was very proud of the treasures 
his basket contained ; he had trudged many a long and 
weary mile before it was light, to procure them. They 
and himself were both laid out to the best advantage ; 
his old tattered clothes were stitched here and there^ his 
face washed, and he had borrowed a ''taste of Jack 
Burke's brush jist to betther" the appearance of the 
apologies for shoes, which were secured by packthread 
on his poor blistered feet ; a few blue-bells ornamented 
his cap, and a large bunch of buttercups (the other 
flowers were too costly) graced his button-hole. A 
satisfied simper pervaded his countenance as, catching a 
glimpse of Kate at the window, he stood on tiptoe and 
kissed his hand more than once. His appearance was 
most opportune : the unfortunate bird had just expired 
in the hands of its tormentors, and their brutality was 
now transferred to as safe, because as harmless, an object. 
^* Irish ! Irish ! " was the exulting exclamation ; and 
as this was an epithet universally applied by the pupils 
of the ragged-school to the boys of the Buildings, it 
became evident the proceedings were about to assume a 
national character. 
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Phil gathered himself up : like all of weak intelleot, 
he bad a great dislike to be laughed at ; but the recol- 
lection of his precious charge checked any outward 
demonstration of anger, and with a comical assumption 
of dignity he prepared to proceed on his way. 

'^ Irish ! Irish ! I would not be Irish if it was ever 
so," repeated his persecutors. Phil paused, his cheek 
became very red ; but he remembered blind Murphy's 
snuff-box hadn't a grain in it, so he pressed forward ia 
silence. 

. " I say, Phil, what did you pay the priest for white- 
washing you ? " asked one of the ringleaders in a jeer- 
ing tone. 

'' It's a lie ! whoeyer told you that," exclaimed the 
boy, standing quite still, although grasping his basket 
very tightly. 

'^ Do you give me the lie, you Bible- hating Papist ? 
WluGh of you waa it thai duiked the lact in ^le iMse of 
that 'ere cove of a missioner that goes among you, just 
ajs if the Hirish ad souls to be sav'd at hall, eh, Ned ? " 
and he gave a very knowing wink, or rather a leer, at 
one of his companions. 

'' Yea, verily, they threatened to hang the holy man 
to the lamp- post," answered the young gentleman ad- 
dressed, with a strong nasal twang, turning up the 
whites of his eyes in a manner which elicited peals of 
mirth from his companions, and might have been mis- 
taken for an imitation of the said missionary expounding 
the Scriptures at the Sabbath-evening school, where 
Master Ned regularly attended. 

^^ What a lark it ud be if ve lugged that ere chap 
into the school, and sent him home an out-an-out Pro- 
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testant, vouldn't it though ? I shouldn't yonder to see 
him preaching on a tub yet, all for the benefit of his 
benighted brethren's precious souls." 

^' He'd cut a capital figure of fun, an I'd hold the 
hat and gather the ha'pence. Gome on, mj fine chaps ; 
be shall hear the Bible for once in his life ;" and the 
elder boys prepared to seize poor Phil, whilst the 
younger capered around, delighted with the sport, though 
not exactly knowing what it was all about. 

The ^^ innocent" struggled manfully, shouting for as- 
sistance ; but before Kate had time to summon any one 
able to render it, his basket was snatched from him, and 
Hb contents first scattered on the ground, then savagely 
trampled under foot by his assailants. This was too 
mnch : he ceased to Twiirt» «nd coyering his face with 
his hands, burst into an agony of tons. So passive a 
vietim soon ceased to afibrd amusement to the Jfnmg 
ruffians ; one by one they departed, Ned picking up a 
large flint, and hurling it as he did so at the still 
sobbing Phil. Kate uttered a shriek ; and just as one 
or two of the men hastened down the steps to his 
assistance, the affectionate yet excitable creature fell on 
the lowest, bathed in his own blood. He was borne 
insensible to the large room, and laid on one of the 
settles. Kate, however, was hurried by Florry from 
amongst the crowd who gathered round him; whilst 
NeH Sullivan sneeringly remarked, '^She had better 
make a little more haste, if it was married this momin' 
she mint to be." When they had cleared the mouth of 
the Buildings, Jack Burke felt her sink heavily on his 
arm : he looked in her face, it was deadly pale ; and in 
answer to their inquiries, she pointed to her left hand, 
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on whicb was a deep red stain fresh from the temjdes of 
poor Phil Murphy. Miss Salliyan laughingly wiped it 
off with her handkerchief ; the girl tried to smile, but 
an unaccountable gloom had taken possession of the 
whole party, and they proceeded in silence to tba 
church. This little incident had not, however, escaped 
the observation of Norry; as Kate passed the stall, 
she pursed up her lips, drew her feet under her, and 
clutching the bride's dress with her shrivelled hand, 
exclaimed eagerly — 

'' Kattie, avoumeen, be ruled by me ; sure an' it's an 
111 omen intirely. Go back wid you, me darlin ; an' 
don't you let the ring go where the red blood is scaroe 
dhry; there's nayther luck nor grace '11 folly where 
you're goin', that's sartain;" and she con tinned 
mumbling to herself long after they were out of nghL 

Kate's depression was of short duration ; she busied 
herself in conjecturing what sort of place a Protestant 
church could possibly be, what she would have to say 
and do, when her cogitations were terminated by their 
coming in sight of a handsome, lofty edifioe, with a 
gravel-walk in front, divided from the road by light 
iron palisades, whilst on the remaining three sides it 
was surrounded by a garden with fine trees, now in full 
verdure and beauty. Kattie was awe-stricken, and 
following her companions in silence, ascended the steps. 
After pushing aside the doors of crimson cloth thiokty 
studded with nails of shining brass, the whole party 
stood in the nave of the building. Kate looked abont 
in vain for the holy-water stoup ; and not finding it, 
crossed herself devoutly, to the great annoyance of the 
bridegroom-elect, and the infinite amusement of the 
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woman who was dusting the seats and shaking up the 
luxurious cushions in the high, comfortable-looking 
pews. 

^' Remember where you are, Kate," whispered Flony, 
with some annoyance in his tone ; '^ come, make haste : 
I wvmder where the parson is ! " he exclaimed ; and 
addressing a portly, red -faced functionary, he explained 
Us errand in a few words, seconding his argument, to 
Kate s great astonishment, by a coin, which, unless her 
eyes deceived her, bore a strong resemblance to half-a- 
Grown. ^' Sit down and wait a bit," said the man, with 
a sort of surly politeness. ^^ I s'pose one of the curates 
will be disengaged directly : this way, my dear," and 
he favoured our heroiue with a prolonged stare, which 
would have put her completely out of countenance, had 
she not been engaged looking about for the altar, and 
wondering where it could possibly be. True, there was 
fioniething at the end which was rather like one, but 
there was no tabernacle, no lights, no sanctuary-lamp, 
no images of saints; and she would have been com- 
pletely puzzled to know its use, and find out what they 
did there, when she made what she considered a grand 
discovery. 

*'Ah, look now, Florry!" she exclaimed eagerly; 
on' it's quare ideas the Pradestants have of their saints, 
any way. Sure an' how can they mintion that beautiful 
image of the Blessed Virgin in our own Catholic chapel 
(which makes us think of our prayers when our heads 
nd be runnin' on follies) in the same breath wid those 
ngly-looking bastes that are jist murtherin' one another, 
an' nd scare me out of my wits if I were to meet thim 
alone!" 
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*^ We do not wofriiip the Virgin Mary, young 
woman," said the pew-opener, pompously ; *' nor do we 
dethrone the Creator to exalt the creature : we allcw 
no graven images in our churches, no statues of PopMi 
saints." 

^^Thin are those strange figures the pictures of 
Pradestant saints ?" inquired Kate ; ^ why they're jisC 
like them things I saw outside the shows at the fair. I 
dar'n't say my prayers before them ; bekase," she added, 
as if fearfal of giving offence, ^^ I'm feer'd they'd not 
mind me to be humble an' obedient, like our own dear 
Lady ;" and her eyes involuntarily filled with tears. 

^*Why, the girl's an idiot!" said the beadle, with 
more indulgence than he might have manifested had the 
offender been less pretty. ^* One would think she had 
never been inside a church before : bless year heart, 
that he's the royal arms of England, and those he's the 
lion and unicorn." Our little heroine was as wise as 
ever ; but the entrance of the curate who was to per- 
form the ceremony terminated the dialogue, fortunately 
before the religious zeal of the female official had been 
thoroughly aroused. 

The minister was a young man, evidently in a great 
hurry, and out of humour at having to do duty out of 
his turn ; he had been invited to a d^euner at Twiok«- 
enham, where he was to meet a lady into whose good 
graces he fancied he had polka'd himself the preceding 
evening, and with whose hand he hoped to obtain a 
tolerable slice of church preferment. Scarcely deigning 
to cast a glimpse at the party, he addressed the 
beadle: 

" GK>ing to be married, Mr. Townley ? Ah, well ! 
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Very provoking ; can't be helped though. Get it over 
as soon as possible ; no time to be lost : come along. 
Catholics, eh? I thought so;" and hurrying into the 
vestry, he returned without loss of time in a very dirty 
white gown, and standing by the rails of the Com- 
mnnion-table, hurried over a form of words which, 
though they were English, Kate neither heard nor 
tinderstood. It certainly .claimed no affinity to a ^'re- 
ligious rite," much less to any marriage she had ever 
assisted at ; but when she found the ring on her finger, 
aad was told she was the wife of Florry Daly, the sin 
of which she had been guilty seemed to strike her in 
its full enormity; hanging down her head, she burst 
isBto a passionate flood of tears. 

** What's the girl crying for ?" asked the clergyman, 
as he prepared to enter their names in the register 
irMch was kept in the vestry. 

^' Becaze I've lost all the binifits of the Sacrament, 
an' can niver git them now ; an' sure how'll I expict to 
prosper at all?" 

^'Benefits of the Sacrament ? why, you foolish girl, 
who ever heard of marriage being a Sacrament ? But 
I forgot — ^you are a Romanist, and I hav'n't time to 
waste talking now. Let me see : Kate Gearey, spinster, 
aged seventeen ; Flony Daly, bachelor, aged twenty- 
eight." 

*' No, sir ; it's a widower I am." 

" Widower ? Indeed ! Now sign your names, and 
do pray be quick." All, Daly excepted, protested their 
inability. The bride and witnesses having accordingly 
affixed their crosses, the clergyman hurried away, leav- 
ing the wedding-party to follow as they pleased. On 
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quitting the church, our heroine breathed more freely ; 
and but for the ring, would have had some difficulty in 
persuading herself the whole was not an illusion. Dalj, 
on whose arm she now leant, was unusually thoughtful; 
but Burke and Nelly rattled away, talking enough for 
all. When they reached the corner of the square, 
Norry was no longer at her post ; a circumstance which, 
though almost unprecedented, Kate attributed to the 
old woman's not wishing to see them return. On en- 
tering the Buildings, she quickened her pace, as Phil 
Murphy's accident flashed across her mind ; her im» 
patience becoming at last so great that she let drop 
Florry's arm, and rapidly ascending the stairs, reached 
the room where he lay before the others were hardly 
aware of her absence. A confused clamour of voices 
saluted her ear, and some strange ceremony was evi- 
dently proceeding, in which Moll Carty was the pro* 
siding priestess. Motionless, and ghastly from loss of 
blood, the boy was stretched at full length on the bed; 
by his side crouched his old blind grandfather, the very 
image of meek resignation, the big tears escaping from 
his sightless lids, and coursing each other in rapid suc- 
cession down his furrowed cheeks. Mary Sheehao, 
Biddy Sarchfield, and Mrs. Casey stood around, all 
eyes engaged watching the operations of the Sibyl ; 
though the tongues of both Mary and Norry loud]^ 
proclaimed their disbelief in her skill. The patient's 
chest was bare ; on it the fortune-teller had placed a 
penny, supporting an end of lighted candle, and the 
whole was covered with a broken tumbler. On this 
she continued to gaze with intense interest, muttering 
some gibberish, which she informed her auditors was 
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the cbarm. '' Wait till the candle burns out, thin give 
me the nine coppers, Murphj, an' itV jersilf '11 see the 
bone riz ; an' it '11 be done the nine mornins, an' thin it's 
meesilf 'II warrant the cure." The broken-hearted man, 
almost in his dotage, fumbled in his pocket for the few 
pence ; and although they were his last, placed them in 
the hand of the crone ; whilst Mrs. Sheehan impatiently 
exclaimed, '^ It's not nine days, or nine hours ayther, 
he'll be alive, if you don't stay the bleeding ; best sind 
to the house for a docther, an' lave this fuling ; for its 
a praste yoja'U soon be wanthing, or my name's not 
Hary Sheehan." 

^ A praste ud spile the charm" interrupted Mrs. 
Carty, in an oracular tone ; ^' it ud be more convaniant 
if he were moved into the little room there, an' he'd be 
out of the merry-making to-night ; for Florry '11 trate 
us all, av course." 

• *• There's some sinse in that," said Norry ; " but for 
yer docthering, Mrs. Carty, me father's ould cow ud 
know betther than to cure a broken head by making a 
light-house o' the chist" This difference of opinion, 
which might have terminated as most Irish differences 
do, was cut short by the men, who, lifting the mattress, 
conveyed the poor sufferer tenderly enough into the 
inner room, laying him on the bed hitherto occapied by . 
Kate Gearey. 

Mrs. Carty's prophecy was fulfilled: Florry did 
^ trate them" all that night; and the scene of action 
was redolent not alone of tobacco and beer, but of 
whisky-punch itself! Blind Murphy was, however, 
absent — ^he remained fixed by the side of his boy ; and 
even the bride herself was to be seen oftener hovering 

M 
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xoxmi the coach of the patient creature, with whom she 
was an especial faTonrite, than filling the post of honour 
assigned her as mistress of the revels. 

*^ Kattie, child ! jist see if it's asleep he is," said old 
Murphy, humbly ; ^^ he feels very still intirely, but I 
hay'n't the use of the eyes : how does he look now^ 
darlin'?" 

^ He luks very pale, Murphy, an' breathes quite 
softly. What did the docther say to Pat ? " 

^'He said he'd call when he came his rounds to- 
morrow ; so I sint for Father Morgan ; for it's in great 
dread of the nite I am. But don't yon stay here, 
Kattie, for may be it 11 anger Florry ; an' if he changes^ 
it's jist oonvaniant you are." 

Kate reluctantly departed ; though as she sipped the 
punch poured out for her by the bridegroom, her 
thoughts wandered still to the next room, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she wondered what blind Murphy 
would be able to do without his grandson. 

'' It's a burryin', not a weddin', you seem to have 
been at to-day, Mrs, Dcdy" said Nell^ pertly, and with 
a marked emphasis on the name. ^' Thrubbles '11 come 
soon enough, I'll warrant, widout yer meeting thim half 
way. 

^^ It ud be more to yer credit, Nell, if you demaned 
yersilf more dacently, an' poor Phil Murphy dying in 
the nixt room to you : it's no feelin' you iver had excipt 
for yersilf ; an' that's not overmuch, if we may guess by 
yer conduct" 

" Yer right, Mary," said Pat, approvingly ; ** I 
hope God '11 reward you, Kate; but for the young 
rascal who pitched the stone, 111 be even wid 
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htm, an' tache him to murther an honest man's 
child." 

" Yoa'd hetther wait till yer soher, Pat Sheehan," 
said his wife iitapressirely. Thus admonished, her lord 
and master hung his head, although tlie discussion was 
angrily carried on hy the rest, Phil heing, as we have 
already said, helored hy them all. 

*' This knms of havin' them whinin', cantin' mis* 
sioners amongst us," said Jack Burke ; '' an t tell you 
once for all, lifrs. Flanaghan, if I catch any o' them 
here, I'll not lave a whole hone in his skin ; I'll sarve 
them as Maurice Kelley did last Sunday, an' no mis- 
take." 

" How was that ?" inquired Florry ; " Maurice isn't 
one to he thricked or talked over, that's sartain." 

" Why, you know, Maurice lives in a garret in the 
turn- court, an' has as fine an attic full of child re as you'd 
meet in a hright summer's day. Now, you see, the 
school in the ' Hollow ' wasn't so well attinded as they 
wished ; the childre were here torday an' gone to- 
morrow; an' though they talked big enough of the 
numbers that knm into the school, they forget, some- 
how, to mintion how many go out of it. They've done 
all they could lately, to be share : they tould lies of the 
elargy, poked books undher the doores, invited all the 
def ould women to have the Scripters read to them, still 
they couldn't manage Maurice. A,t last they got a 
pracher who calls himself Irish, an' says he, ^ Me fine 
chaps, hind's thicker than wather ; I'll convart all the 
Grakes, and Cockneys too, you'll see.' So he packed a 
bundle of Scripters nndher his arm, an there's scarce a 
a hole in the coorte where he hasn't inthrodaced himsilf, 

M 2 
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in an' put, like a hen on a hot griddle ; an' whin the 
people are sick, he watches till the nejbours are gonei, 
thin in he pops, whips out his book, and bawls away 
like a good 'un : so the min all vowed to duck him in 
the well, if they ever catched him. Well, on Sunday h^ 
bided his time ; he thought Kelley was out, an' detar* 
mined to thry his luck wid the ould woman an' childro ; 
up he sneaked two pair of stairs^ an' knocks quite 
softly at the doore. It seems no one heer'd it ; so he 
opened it, an' takiu' off his hat, was jist goin' to opeu 
his mouth too, whin who should he see but Maurice 
feedin' his youngest child wid bacon an' cabbage, an' no 
bad thing ayther. Maurice stared a moment, down 
wid the girl off his knee, up wid bis fist, an' bolt to his 
yisiter. The missioner was a thrifle surprised, an' not 
hayin' a spache ready, ^ pitched a tune.' So Kelley, 
not wanthing music, kicked him down the two flights 
into the coorte, he singin all the time, though ho oafe 
last enuff whin his feet touched dhry land." 

^' What's he like ? " inquired Florry, laughing. 

^^ Like himself, to be sure ; folkes do say he was a 
Catholic once, an' that makes the people more bitthep 
aginst him." 

Muttered threats against ^nissioners, ragged-schools, 
and all who allowed their children to frequent them, 
^' pawning their sowls to the divil, becaze they hadn't- 
courage to sell thim outright," were aimed at Mrs. 
Flanaghan, who sat in bodily fear her husband might 
illustrate his arguments in a manner more forcible than 
pleasing, when a gentle rap at the door occasioned a 
momentary pause among the orators, whose eloquence 
had been considerably improved by the frequency and 
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Strength of their potations. Though not at the moment 
gifted with remarkahle clearness of vision, thej could 
jet discern the intruder to be a stranger, below the 
middle height, with a profusion of chestnut hair, mild 
blue eyes, and a peculiarly unassuming ^and pleasing 
expression of countenance ; he was very young too, and 
odrtainly unaccustomed to so noisy an assembly as that 
ke now encountered. 

*' Talk of the divil, his horns appear," roared Burke, 
springing to his feet. " By St. Patrick, it's the mis- 
sioner ; I seed him in the Buildings jist now. Turn 
him out, boysi turn him out!" and some words were 
exchanged in Irish which sent the blood from the cheeks 
of Kate. 

•'Is there not a sick person here?" inquired the 
stranger, endeavouring to advance. 
- " Hear that, now," ejaculated Sheehan. " His 
tongue's thruer than his heart, I'll warrant." 

'* How long is it since you cast your skin ?" inquired 
Burke, seconding the question by s,n energetic shove, 
wbieh caused the slight frame at which it was levelled 
to reel for a moment. 

** For whom do you take me?" he gently asked. 
** I came to see one Phil Murphy, who is ill." 

** For a Methodist baste, you desaiver — ^an' tak that 
for your paine ;" and Florry in his turn aimed a blow^ 
which, but for his own unsteadiness, would have proved 
a severe one. 

" One word, my men," continued the stranger, firmly ; 
" you have been drinking ; but I tell you at once, I 
am a Catholic priest, come to see the sick man." There 
was a momentary lull; but, Daly, further gone and 
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more recUeM Uimi the rat, mnswered, ** Yer do ncfa 
tiling : don't I know ill the clug^, God bleas them 1 
an' dv yon think it's Ute Ukea of me tiiat ad tonch m 
pnate f God forbid ! Ill pay yoa off for that lie with 
the rest, joa pairuting v^abood ! Where's Father 
Morgan, thin?" 

" Father Morgan is ill,' answered the yoong man, 
" If yon kill toe, I mart do my daty " and he moTcd 
towards the door of the inner room. 

" An' you don't go tiiat way, my boy," said Jadk 
Burke, exchanging another short seutence in Irisk 
with Daly. Kate sprang Ibrwvd, and harriedfy 
exclaimed: 

" For the lore of the Blesaed Virgin, not that way, 
sir ! or tbeyll have you into the well ; the dhrink'a in 
thim to-nite." 

The intended rictJm crossed himself devoutly ; that 
action saved his life. The ringlesders drew badk, 
though Ftony, who had not heeded it, kicked out with 
such force, tlut, loelug his balance, he fell backwards, and 
was rendered harmless, at least for itte moment. It was 
at this time the outer door opened, and Maorice KeOey, 
who had been invited to tii« feast, entered with evident 
surprise at the warlike aqieet of the revellers. 

" Come here, Maurice Kelley, an' 1«11 us is Uiis the 
praeber?" said Sheefaan, rather dobionsly. 

?" exoUimed Kelley, tdking off his hat 
■rhy, man alive, it's Father Horton. 
riverince 1 ' 

on? a prastel an' I itAruek him!" 
ing on his knees, and thnrnping bis 
er riverence, forgive me, an' I promise 
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to cbop off the hand that was riz aginst the dargy, for 
it's no good it '11 iver do me agin." 

^^ That were indeed useless," said the young priest, 
kindly ; " for your conduct to myself I have nothing 
to forgive, since it proceeded from a mistake ; hut you 
must ask pardon of Almighty God for ofl^nding him hy 
such scenes as the present, and a fellow-^^reature so near 
to you on the verge of eternity." 

" An'," stammered Florry, trying to rise, " I promise 
nixt time yer riverince visits us, to take you on my 
back an' carry you over the coorte, like a baste that I 
am, for kicking yon." 

*' Your legs do not at present seem capable of sup- 
porting yoursel£ Now be as quiet as you can ; and 
may God bless and reform you all." The door closed 
behind Father Horton ; and when he returned, a good 
hour afterwards, most of the men were snoring on the 
floor, their slumbers enduring until late the following 
morning. The bride and Mary watched with the blind 
old man by the suffering Phil ; and so ended the day of 
Kate Gearey's ill-omened marriage. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BURGLARS. 



A MONTH — ^that &iry month commonly known as the 
honeymoon — ^was over; but its wings, about which 
poets have sung and noyelists raved, had been in Kate 
Gearey's, or, as we must in future style her, Mrs Daly's 
particular case very leaden indeed ; besides which, had 
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she been a scholar, it would have puzzled her to find m 
word in the dictionary sufficiently bitter to express the 
state of her feelings during these four weeks, the first 
of her married life. In common parlance, she had 
done a very foolish thing, and one which she would haye 
given worlds to undo. For a short time Flony had 
been tolerably kind ; he had bought her some trifiing 
presents, and, to Kate's surprise, did not seem to want 
for money ; he was at home all day long, nor did he 
stir even in the evening until the Burkes returned, when 
Jack and he usually went out together for about an hour. 
In about ten days the scene changed ; a stranger was 
added to their party, their whispered conversations 
being either stretched far into the night, or, what was 
still worse, Daly and the two Burkes would accompany 
him to the neighbouring public-house ; when they did 
return, all three generally i^>pearing the worse lor 
liquor. To this stranger, who was no other than Ned 
Pratt, the young wife had a decided objection ; thera 
was something fearfully mysterious in the control he 
appeared to exercise over his companions ; even Daly, 
otherwise so ungovernable, was but a puppet in his 
hands, in and out at his beck, like one under the in- 
fluence of supernatural agency, although it was evident 
that he winced beneath the curb, like an impatient steed 
who longs to free himself, yet knows not how to set 
about it. Perhaps if there was one whom Pratt treated 
with anything bordering on kindness, it was herself; he 
would say she reminded him of ^^ his own lost g^rl ;" 
and even when Florry's money was all gone, he would 
lend him a trifle, unasked, to '^ get a cup of tea for his 
little wife;" and he had more than once interposed 
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between her and her husband's drunken rage, an inter- 
ference no other dared exercise. 

Kate had hoped, when once she had a room of her 
own, her society would have been also of her own 
ciioosing ; but in this she was mistaken. The Shoe* 
bans, Mrs. Casey, Murphy, and even the imperfectly re- 
covered Phil, were carefully avoided, whilst the Burkes^ 
Pratt, and the more and more disliked Nell Sullivan, 
were her constant companions. She remarked too with 
surprise, the latter invariably formed one of a council 
from which she herself was as invariably excluded, 
although she was certain this distinction ^as awarded 
more owing to some inexplicable hold she had over its 
members than from any fascination the young lady in 
qoestion might possess. Her manners to Kate became 
more arrogant and overbearing than ever ; yet although 
Daly would redden and chafe at the insults oifered his 
wife in his presence, it was evident he dared not 
interfere in her behalf. 

They had been married some three weeks, when the 
Burkes, having succeeded in obtaining a job in the 
Gonntry, left for a fortnight or so; Pratt came more 
rarely ; and Florry himself was often absent for a day 
or longer, without offering any explanation as to where 
he had been or with whom. It was now that our heroine 
experienced poverty in all its bitterness : dejected in 
spirits, weak with hunger, she would creep down the 
^^ Hollow" after dusk, with some little necessary article 
of clothing under her arm, and entering the pawn- 
broker s, beg for an increase on the few pence offered, 
'^ jist to git a morsel for herself an' a bit of supper for 
Flony." To say Daly did not feel all this were to 
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make him worse than he was ; it was apparent some-^ 
thing had fallen ont coDtrarj to his expectations, and 
he cursed his own impradence for bringing this misery 
on one so young and helpless ; bnt to his outward 
manner these self-reproaches only gave a severity which 
added fresh gall to the bitter cnp she was destined to 
drain. 

^*' K^attie, do come an' have a cup of tay," said Mary 
Sheefaan, opening the door gently one afternoon when 
she knew Daly was ont ; ^' it'll cheer the life in you, 
girl ; an' there's no one at home barrin' Pat, an' the 
Murphys, an' Biddy Sarchfield, that's asleep wid the 
rheumatis." 

^^ Indeed an' it's meeself wanths it bad enough, Mary 
dear ; for its na3^her bit nor sup has passed me lips this 
blessed day," answered the girl, brushing away a tear 
with the back of her hand. ^^ An' its very lonesome I 
am intirely, and me where Winny Pratt died too ; but 
I'm afear d Florry '11 be back prisintly ; he promised to 
be in airly, an' praps he'd bring a bit wid him .for the 
supper." 

" I wisht the rope that he's aiming had been tight- 
ened round his neck afore you'd had anything to say to 
him," exclaimed Mrs. Sheehan, indignantly. ^^ I should 
like to see Pat Sheehan absinting himself day an' night 
widont givin' an account of his doins, an' taching me who 
I'd have in me own room, that's all ! But if you won't 
come^ I'll jist fetch the tay an' a bit of bread an' butther ; 
an' don't cry, that's a darlin'," though by way of en- 
forcing her advice, Mary began to weep for company. 
- Somewhat restored by the tea, Kate dried her tears, 
and listened with some degree of interest to the news of 
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the ^' Buildings," which Mrs. Sheehan retailed for her 
entertainment. 

^^ The Lord be marciful to as, they say the cholera's 
in the turn-coorte," and she crossed herself as she spoke. 
^^I saw old Learj carried off to the 'House;' an' in 
two hours the bed was there agin to fetch Mary 
Danhaher, an' I did hear she died that nite ; the work- 
house docther is always pacing to an' fro ; Father 
Morgan was in the ^ Buildins' three times yesterday ; 
an' Pat says be saw Miss Bradshawe in the forenoon." 

'^ I wish / could see Miss Bradshawe," said poor 
Kattie. 

"Let me bring her whin Florry's out," answered 
Mary, eagerly. 

But the very name of Florry banished the good 
intention which was half formed in her breast. 

"No, I darn't," answered Kate, shaking her head 
mournfully ; " he'd be the death of me widout marcy. 
Mary, I dreamt last night I was at home in Ireland, 
an' I saw Father Phelim ; an he frowned an' made me 
look into my mother's grave ; an' it was open, an' 
nothin' in it but dhry bones, an' in the middle was me 
marriage lines ; an' thin I thought they turned to Daly, 
an' he was at the bottom of the well, an' I lookin' into 
it. Now what do you think Moll Carty d say to that 
dhrame ?" 

"Don't mind what the owld witch says. But tell 
me, Kate, does Florry ever talk of his first wife that 
died at home of the fever?" 

" I niyer heer'd him mintion her : once I quistioned 
him what was she like, and he snapped me up, and said 
he didn't know ; so I asked him no more about it." 
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*' Not know what his first wife was like ?" said Mrs* 
Sheeban, with all the wounded dignity of a matroii $ 
*' I spose that's the answer Pat Sheehan '11 think propor 
to make whin he's buried me ; an' it's coortin' he'll be 

over me coffin no doubt ; but I'll tache him ." How 

£sir Mary's anger at her husband's supposed delinquent 
cies after her dearth might have carried her it is im* 
possible to conjecture ; their expression was, however, 
checked by the sound of a heavy foot, which caused her 
to start, and changed the current of her thoughts as 
she exclaimed, ^'It's Florry, sure enough! I'll make 
meeself scarce, Kattie ; for I'd be sorry it*s anger you^d 
be gettin' through me. Well, praps there are worse 
than my Pat in the world afbher all ; " and Mrs. Shoe* 
ban hurried away, though not so swiftly but that Dafy 
as he entered caught a glimpse of her retreating figme. 

** Who's that, Kattie, I'd like to know?" he in- 
quired, almost fiercely, throwing his hat on the floor 
and himself into a chair. ^' Isn't it a strange thing that 
I niver return home but I find you gossippin' an' oosh-> 
erin' wid the likes o' thim, who are ownly thryin' te 
pick all they can out of you ?" 

^^ It was ownly Mary Sheehan, who brought me a 
cup of tay ; I'd not haye taken it, Florry, but I was 
very wake intirely." 

^^ Ah, I forgot," he answered, though not without 
emotion. ^^ Mary's a kind-hearted creature, though 
a thrifle curious, like the rest. Well, don't fret, my 
girl ; here's a shlllin', go. and get me a pint of beer, and 
somethin' for yerself ; I've a little job to do to-night, an' 
if ye'r wise, Kattie, ye may hould up yer head-wid the 
rest o' thim yet." 
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His wife took the money in silence, and qaickly 
retarned with tbe beer, a loaf, and a slice or two of 
rusty bacon. Daly watched her movements as 6he 
biisied herself raking together the fire and preparing the 
frugal meal. 

*' Was Ned Pratt here to-day ?" he inquired abruptly, 
and in a tone that made her start 

^ What ad he do here, an' yon out ? Sure an' its 
meesilf has little love for him ; he's an Englishman, an', 
as I've beer d, fears nayther God or divil." 

^^ Ye'r right in that, Kattie," answered her husband ; 
^ I've small rale love for him ayther, and afther this 
tiini I'll be shot of the whole affair. If I get the share 
that I expict," he continued in an under tone, '^111 
go to America, an' take her wid me, an' see can't I 
reform." 

** Yer lay's reddy, Florry," interrupted his wife. 
^ Isn't it meltin' this evenin' ? sure an' there's a storm 
farawin'. ' 

Daly sprang to his feet, gazing intently at the lurid 
sky, then sat down to his humble fare as if he had 
received a confirmation of something he wished. 

^' Now, Kattie, I'll not be home till very late, so go 
to bed ; an' promise me not to let any of the neybours 
here." 

^^ But won't yon want the fire ? '^ 

^^ Why it's hot enough, sure," and he tried to laugh. 
^ Here's another shillin' ; kiss me, girl, and make yersitf 
happy ; there's luck in store for us yet." 

His tone was so affectionate, that his wife ventured to 
say, casting as she did a wistful glance at the tbunder* 
doads which were rapidly gathering in the horizon, — 
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" CoDldn't yon go to-monow i itH be a dreadful 
nite, I'm fearin'." 

" To-night, or never." 

And, u if anxious to avoid farther qneationing, h* 
hnrried away, leaving Kate with a load on ber heart 
for which ahe was at a loas to aoconnt. It wae not hia 
absence— to that she was aceustomed ; it <raa not tivem 
his ambiguous bints — lately he had often spoken oi 
some good fortune in store for them ; but it was hi> 
very kindness made her tremble; and baviag no frienil 
to whom she dared open her mind, sbe, by a sort of unooa- 
trollable Impulse, sank on her knees and began to pray 
fervently, first to her God Himsdf, then to his Ueased 
Mother to intercede for her : " beoaxe,' as she heradf 
afterwards expressed it, " the sweet Virgin nivir offinded 
Him, an' I've done nothin' else eversinse I carab totUa 
connthry." Her short petition ended, she rose fmiB 
her fanmfale attitude, not without comfiirt, and thinking 
it useless to nndress, lest Florry " ud want any thin'," 
threw herself on her bed, and overpowered by heat, 
sorrow, and mental anguish, soon sank into a deep 
though uneasy slumber. How long it lasted she knew 
not, yet she fhncied it roust have been of some duration, 
when she was aroused by a flash of lightning so vivid 
it illumined the room ; this was sncceeded by a tenifie 
peal of thunder, making the craiy walls reverberate and 
totter, whilst the flooring shook beneath her. She sat 
up and looked fearfully around, when she for the first 
' here were others who had been startled 
herself. The flickering light of a 
iw in the socket revealed the hagigard 
rantenanoe of Florry Daly; he waa 
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standing erect on the heartli, with knit brow and folded 
arms, his eyes fixed on a bundle which Jack Barke and 
his brother were basily unrolling at his feet : it contained 
something very bright, with a tingling sound when 
moved ; but as they escaped from the grasp of Gomey 
Burke, Kate wondered what on earth they wanted with 
80 many tin mugs and platters. She was about to 
inquire, when the sight of the fourth of the party made 
her resolre to lie down and remain quite still until he 
was gone. Seated at his ease, with perfect unconcern, 
was Ned Pratt, his always repulsive countenance 
rendered still more so by the half smile it wore as 
he prepared to reply to some previous observation of 
Daly's. 

^ It's rather late to play the saint now," he exclumed 
with a sneer ; ^' these things must be stowed some- 
where ; if the peelers hadn't been on our track, tBey 
conld have been taken to the Jew's at once ; but I'm too 
well known to run the risk, so they must remain here 
for a day or two ; you can keep out of the way." 

^ By St. Patrick an' all the saints whom I've 
desarted, not a fraction of 'em shall bide here ! I'd 
not have a hair of her head hurted for the whole booty, 
an' ten times more ; I wish, Ned Pratt, I'd nivir seen 
yon ; but I'll shake you off now, that's detarmined." 

The person addressed whistled carelessly, beating 
time with his foot, and apparently deriving great 
amusement from the impatience of Daly, before he 
condescended to reply. * 

^^ You'll shake yourself off, Florry, like a fool as you 
are, and have the detective police after us before we've 
done squabbling. How can your baby wife come to 
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harm, when there isn't proof? And even if it were 
found in the well, with all of u8 absent, who's to knew 
how it came there in such a house as this ? " 

^^ I've said my say, an' I'll bide by it," answered 
Florry, sullenly. ^^ Divide the spoil hophazard, an' 
take yersilf off; yer the ownly one known, and that 
broken finger 'ul be a proof aginst you. But for her, 
Ned Pratt, I'd blow yer brains out before I'd see her 
trimbling in a poleesh-coorte." 

And suiting the action to the word, he drew a pistol 
out of his coat -pocket, presenting it at the head of the 
Englishman. 

^^.None of your mad freaks," said the latter, with 
seeming coolness, though inwardly much astonished ; ^ I 
didn't take all this trouble for nothing, yon may be 
sure. Here, Jack, catch hold of these light articles, 
and stow them where you talked of^ they arn't good ton 
very much ; I must cut off with the rest. Will yon meet 
me near Gray's Inn Lane in an hour, Daly ? if you don't 
find me, look after yourselves ; — ^why, what's the man 
mouthing about now ? " 

^' I was jist thinking, Misther Pratt, suppose yoa 
cut ofi^ as you call it, wid the whole, and lave as to 
be hung in yer stead, that's all," he answered witk 
emphasis. 

^' They can't hang us, Florry, remember that ; did 
I not offer to leave it all with you ? Let us go together 
then." 

''•I was wrong not to trust you, Ned," said Daly, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling ; ^^ but somehow the 
bizness doesn't sit light on my stomach, an' then I 
think of Kattie." 
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^^ Poor Kattie ! " answered his companion thought- 
fully, " she always reminds me of — of Winny's child, 
and I heard the boys say so too. Bat I must not 
stiuid prating here ; be with me as soon as you can.;" 
and gathering up the plate — for such it really was — ^ho 
hurried away. 

The Burkes were already gone, and Daly, after 
dosing the door behind him, turned round, when to his 
infinite horror he perceived Kate standing in the midst 
of the room ; her face was pale as that of a corpse, 
her eyes positively glaring in the intensity of her fear ; 
she strove to speak, but her tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth, and it was not before repeated efforts that 
she succeeded in gasping out the single word, ^' Florry !" 
For a moment he too stood motionless ; then grasping her 
by the arm, dragged her towards the table on which 
still lay the loaded pistol, and pointing towards it 
emphatically with his disengaged hand, exclaimed in 
a voice husky with passion — 

" Answer me, Kate, how much or how little is it 
you've heer d of what we were talk in' about ; and if you 
desave me, by the powers I'll be the death of you !" 

" I'll tell you the truth, Florry," she replied, with the 
courage so often produced by excess of terror. '' I 
s'pose I heer'd a dale more than you'd like, though I 
can't say I understood it intirely. Now be said by me, 
au' don't you go afther that Pratt, for it's to no good 
he'll lead you ; an' if ill ud come to you, Florry, what 
ud I do, darlin'?" 

*' No harm 'U come, my own Kattie, if you keep 
quiet, and don't tell mortal man I've been home to- 
night;^ if any should ask afther me, you don't kno^ 
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wbere I'm to be fonnd, an' that'll be thrae for yon too ; 
80 God bless jou, an' I'll be back whin I can settle wid 
Ned ; an' mind, I'll bring jon a beautiful new gownd^ 
and you'll have plinty to ate and dhrink too." 

So saying, he once more concealed the pistol, and 
embracing his wife, prepared to leave the honse ; \mt 
she twined her arms round him, and besought him 8o 
piteously to stay, that for a moment he was inclined to 
take her advice; then, ashamed of his fluctuation of 
purpose, he angrily broke from her, and departed as 
noiselessly as possible. 

The poor girl £&stened the door, and when fairly alone 
gave full vent to her grief; seating herself on the ode 
of the bed, she sobbed like a chUd, rocking her body to 
and fro and talking to herself in Irish. The daylight 
streaming through the uncurtained casement reminded 
her the ^^neybours udbewonderin';" so she washed her 
face, drew the bolt, and, to divert her anguish of misd, 
set about cleaning the room^ singing as she did so to show 
how happy she was. A hundred times during her work 
would she pause to listen for Florry ; not a foot passed the 
door but she was sure it was his ; not a voice met her 
ear bnt she was up '^ to see was it him callin' ;" and as 
these were momentary occurrences, no marvel that 
eveniug found the scouring not half done, and Kate 
exhausted and faint. She had a few halfpence lefi^ 
*^so she stepped into one of the hucksters to get a 
candle, a grain of tay, an' a bit of butther, in case he'd 
come back." Yet that night passed, and the dose of 
the succeeding day found her still alone and penniless* 
What was to be done ? she thought not of herself; but 
there were no coals to warm Aim, no candle to cheer 
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Mm, when he did come, *^ an' av ooorse, he'd be in in a 
ukLate." She dared not ask Mary for the loan of a 
oxpence, lest she should question her concerning her 
husband ; so she looked anxiously about the room to see 
if there was anything on which she might procure the 
Inquired sum. Almost every article was gone, — the 
^add shawl, her best gown, everything but her ring; 
with that she would not part, come what might ; and she 
was about to abandon the search in despair, when a 
bundle of something in the comer attracted her atten- 
tion. Hastily taking it op, she discovered it to be a 
tolerably good jacket, such as is worn by grooms, and 
with it were a large pair of scissors, or rather shears, 
generally used in stables. Not rememberiug to have 
seen them before, she wondered how they came there ; 
until recollecting her turn-out of the preceding day, she 
conceded they belonged to Daly, and had been dis- 
lodged from some hiding-place without her noticing it. 
She hesitated a few seconds, but strong necessity over- 
came even her fears of his displeasure ; so rolling them 
tip together, she proceeded rapidly down the " Hollow," 
lest her husband might return during her absence. S^e 
was well known to the pawnbroker, yet he turned the 
jacket about, and examined the shears with minute 
attention, inquiring more than once how she came by 
tiiem. She told him they were her husband's, that she 
loiind them in the comer ; and departed much pleased 
at 80 easily obtaining the sum she required. 

That night, alas ! was doomed to be another of mad- 
dening suspense to poor Kate; the bright beams of 
» July sun found her still seated by the black and un- 
tidy grate, dirty, woebegone, without heart to stir, and 

N 2 
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in a state of mind evidently bordering on insanity. Thd 
clock of a neigbbonring chureb struck twelve; the 
counted tbe strokes, tbougb without knowing wby she 
did so, but in so pre-occupied a mood, that bad axiy 
one asked her the bonr, it would have been impossiUik 
for her to satisfy them. Sounds of many voices aad 
heavy steps were now heard ascending tbe stairs ; she 
listened in tbe same dreamy way without evincing any 
surprise, although it was an hour at wbicb tbe boom 
was generally deserted. Tbe room door noiselessly 
opened, then indeed she sprang to her feet, tumiog 
joyfully round to welcome her long-absent husband. 
She was, however, doomed to fresh disappointment; 
there were three or four men present, but tbe oolj 
fia,miliar face amongst them was that of tbe pawnbrokes. 
Two of the number wore the uniform of policemen, Iho 
other, tbougb in plain clothes, was evidently one of tiie 
detective officers; and although not conscious of ihe 
object of their visit, their appearance made her heart 
beat thick. 

^^ This is tbe person from whom you received the 
articles in question, sir?" inquired one of the force, 
pointing in tbe direction of our heroine. 

^' It is ; and I do not think she will deny the faet;" 
answered tbe man in a tone of great commiseration, lor 
her gentle manners and civility bad gained his good-* 
will. '^ Did you not, my girl, pawn a jacket and 
shears at our shop last evening ? " 

'^ Indeed an' I did, sir ; sorry I was to do it, bat I 
was obliged, for tbe fire was out, an' — " 

'' Let me caution you to say nothing to criminate 
yourself," interrupted the officer ; '^ tbe goods are stolen. 
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and we must take you in charge ; Evans, search the 
soem." 

His comrade obeyed ; the drawers and boxes were 
opened, the bedding shook, every hole ransacked, whilst 
Kate, paralyzed by astonishment and fear, imploringly 
oxdaimed, — 

*^ Oh, thin, don't take me to prison, sir ; I never stole 
a thing in my life, barrin' the nuts when I was a child, 
an thin mother bate me to make me remimber. Ownly 
wait till me husband kums home, and he'll tell vou it 
was for himself an' not stalin' at all I was ; I wouldn't 
wrong Florry for the whole world." 

^ We do not accuse you of robbing your husband, 
diild," said the pawnbroker, kindly, *^ and I really be- 
liere you to be innocent The truth is, the house of 
I>r. Sumners, at Norwood, was broken into on Monday 
night, and the articles you pawned are identified as part 
of the property." 

^^ Inded, an' I niver broke into a house," sobbed poor 
Kate, in an accent of unfeigned surprise ; ^^ so ye'r 
undber a mistake altogither." 

^^Yet your husband may have done so, girl; and 
you are accused of receiving goods, knowing them to 
lie stolen. But do not frighten yourself in this manner ; 
if yon are not guilty, you will be discharged." 
- This speech of the humane officer's, though meant for 
consolation, sent the blood from her cheek, as she re-^ 
membered the conversation which she had overheard 
on the night of the thunder*storm ; she, however, 
made no answer, but putting on her bonnet, walked 
quietly down the ^^ Hollow" by the side of one of the 
policemen, the remainder of the party following at a 
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short distance. To add to her mortification (haditr 
been possible to do so), she was recognised on her lofli 
to the court-house by manj of her associates, whilst her 
red swollen ejes and pallid cheeks did not fail to exeite 
the sympathy of some and the derisioh of others. Yet 
their, observations fell on deaf ears ; her heart was with 
him whose guilt had placed her in her present ignomi*- 
nious situation, and the ^^ Here we are at last" of her 
companion, as they reached the open door of the pii» 
soners' entrance, was probably the most welcome sound 
she had heard that day. The van in which these latter 
had been brought to the office still stood at the mostk 
oi the vaulted passage leading to the police-court, and, 
as was usual, the numerous hives by which the tteim 
alley is intersected poured forth their idlers, eager to 
see them brought in, or rather out, as the examinatioae 
had been on since half-past ten o'clock. Amongst these 
loiterers were a few from the ^^ Buildings," whose soiu 
prise at seeing Elattie in custody was loudly expressed, 
according to the dispositions of those who gave H 
utterance. 

*^ Sure an' it's Missis Daly ; who'd have thought it ! 
What's she been at, I wonther?" 

*^ Ah, pride '11 always come to shame. See that now, 
her husband's like to be transported, I've heer'd." 

*'*' Poor thing!" said a third, ^* she was too good for 
the likes of him ; she's ownly a Gracian too." 

Their voices died into aji indistinct murmur, «% 

passing on, her cheeks tingling with shame, she fonvd 

herself in a long stone passage, or hall, lined on either 

aide by benches filled with prisoners, witnesses watting 

to he called, and anxious friends. Policemen were 
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hiinyiiig to and fi^ in every direction, bearing the 
icuncfaeon-like rolls oontaining the charges; whilst 
eAbera were gathered in knots, discussing the likelihood 
0f getting np a case for the Sessions, and the consequent 
ofaance of their own prefermeait. 

" Stay here one moment," said the officer; " I don't 
ihak we're called into court yet." 

^ Yes, Evans," exclaimed the sergeant of the divi* 
mm^ ^^ the case is now on ; bring forward the prisoner." 

^' This way, then," said the p(^iceman addressed ; 
«nd taking her by the arm, he led her the length of the 
hall up two or three steps into a sort of ante*room, from 
,which a door commnnicated with the court itself. Here 
ever3rthing wore a more official appearance; the in« 
tqpectors were collected round a desk, at which presided 
^la» officer whose duty it was to settle fines, examine 
ibe fitness of bails, and transact other matters of busiw 
aess pecidiar to a police-court. At the entrance of this 
apartment Kate was consigned to the guardianship of 
the tnmkey, one who under a rough exterior concealed 
a feeling heart, and who gased with astonishment at her 
okildlike appearance. **' Why, she isn't much like the 
rest on 'em, I think, Mr. Sweetly; there must be a 
BWitake ;" and throwing open the door, he eworted the 
trembling Kate into the court itself. This was a roonk 
rather eonfined and ill* ventilated ; the beneh being 
raised a step, and carpeted, beneath it sat a copying-^ 
eferk, and on either side were oak forms, which printed 
notices appropriated to the use of reporters and counsel, 
though in the present case they were, oceupied by the 
friends of Dr. Sumners, as were also the vacant chairs 
ea the bench. The spaee allotted for the puUio behiiMl 
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the dock waa literally crowded by tlie lower orders; ia 
fiict, it was evident that the examioation was one whi<^ 
excited great interest. But it was on an elderly geo- 
tlemaa with powdered hair and a glittering watch-cbaiB 
that the girl's eyes were riveted. He waa the sitting 
magistrate; she felt it, and something told her she wm 
glad of it: for he was blessed with. a hnmane expres- 
taoa of connteaance, which his actions did not belie; 
and thoDgh inflexibly just, he was one who gradged 
neither time nor labour in sifting a case, never oonsnlt- 
ing his own ease or convenience when the interests of 
the public required its sacriUce. Tme, bis underlings 
sometimes gmmbled, and designated the worthy magis- 
trate as ^roiy. So did not the balf-femished wife, who, 
with a squalid infant in her arms and a cut across bar 
brow, sued for protection agunst him who had vowed 
at the altar to be her solace and comforter ; so did ii«t 
those whose differences, after disturbing a neigbbon^ 
hood perhaps for years, were reconciled more effectnaliy 
by the good man's jesting exhortatjons, than by the 
strong arm of the law. Yet the habitual drunkard and 
profligate feared his frown, for he could be severe as 
well as merciful; and it was evident the case before 
bim had awakened the former more thsji the latter 
attribntfl. 

Next to the magistrate was seated a gentleman whose 

appearance betokened bim as belonging to the very 

highest grade of sodety : he started on the entrance irf 

t)iA rrlrl anil diBii his dark penetrating eye on herwiA 

pity and almost painful interest. 

If was too pre-occupied by her degr^ 

n then ; had she done so, she would 
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liave recognised him as one who not very long ago had 
-wflil-nigh fisdlen a victim to her vanity and his own 
imprudence. She was placed in the dock side by side 
Willi the others ; her pale, though innocent, face con- 
tmatiDg powerfully with the variety of evil passions 
impressed on the visages of her fellow-prisoners. At 
the fiftrther end stood the two Burkes; Jack sullen 
and dogged, his brother wretched enough, with down- 
cast head and bloodshot eyes, from which he vainly 
strove to chase the tear which he seemed to think 
shamed his manhood, or more correctly boyhood, — ^for 
Oomey Burke was not yet eighteen, and had been led 
into this scrape by his elders* Next to him was Nell 
SoUivan, lacking none of her usual effrontery; dirty, 
dovenly, no blush on her cheek, with a countenance 
whidi spoke as plainly as possible that she was resolved 
to brazen it out. Then came one hardened in guilt, a 
character well known to the officers, mere especially in 
the neighbourhood of Fox Court, a locality remarkable 
for the nefarious propensities of its inhabitants ; he had 
repeatedly been placed at the tribunal of justice for 
minor offences, but this, if proved home to him, was 
transportation, and he knew it, yet he was unmoved ; 
he had cast glances of scornful defiance at his accusers, 
of contemptuous pity at his companions, until his eye 
met those of Kate, when a pang of remorse flitted 
athwart his countenance, and Pratt, bold, reckless 
as he was, cowered beneath the withering glance of 
Florry Daly, who then buried his head in his hands 
and groaned aloud. Placed by his side, the poor ^rl, 
almost forgetful of her dangerous situation, uttered a 
cry of gladness, stretched oat her arms, tottered, and . 
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most hare fallen bat for his sapport ; ebe dung 
bim, wept, laughed b3r8terically, and was eridentiyjM 
unable to stand, that a chair was brought for her 
accommodation. 

We will not enter into the details of the case ; sufictt 
it to say, the Burkes had contrived by means of a iorged 
character to obtain temporary employment in the ataUet 
of I>T, Sumners, and through their means, on the ii%piiA 
in question, Pratt and Daly haying obtained admisaioii^ 
an extensive robbery had been committed, though not 
80 noiselessly but that the servants had been arouaad^ 
Pratt, who was the last to quit the house, having bis 
fiuger broken in the scuffle which ensued. Tfarongh ikd 
vigilance of the detective police the whole had been 
captnred, the plate recoT^ered befose it was melted danm^ 
and from the conclusive nature of the evidenee-tbey 
would have been sent (to the SesMons on the first heai^ ' 
ing but for the unavoidable absenee of Dr. Samnam^ 
owing to the rapid increase of the cholera, and his 
consequent professional duties. 

'^ Catherine Daly,*** said the magistrate, ^^ wife of the 
prisoner Florry Daly, chaiged with receiving goadfl^ 
knowing them to be stolen-: call the witnesa" 

'' Indeed, yer riverince ! sir 1 I ask yer wnrtdbiph 
pardon, bat I niver knew sich a thing an' — ** 

^ Silence, my girl ; you will be heard in your tunc 
call the witness.^ 

The pawnbroker was placed in the box. He identi- 
fied Kate as the person who had pledged the artieleiiia 
question, adding he had known her some time ; she had 
always appeared a quiet, well-disposed person, asd 
he really believed she was speaking truth when she 
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Mserfad she bad found them in cleaning oat the room, 
and supposed them to be her husband's. 

^' Now, prisoner," demanded the magistrate, ^^ what 
have jou to saj to all this ? How came you bj these 
anjdes?" 

■ ^^<8nre an' yer wurtship its meesilf do'sn't know ; I 
found tbim in a hape, an' there was no fire for Floriy^ 
Mid notbin' to ate, so I parted wid thim ; an' can't he 
do what he likes wid his own ?" 

^' They were not his own ; but answer me : were you 
not aware they were part of pFoperty stolen from 
Dr. Snmners^ house, and did not you receire them 
knowing this ?*" 

^'^ Indeed, an' I didn't ; asik Florry, he'll tell you so; 
an' he, poor fellow ! if they are stolen, it isn't his fault 
for sartain, but that Ned Pratfs, who was always 
kwsmin' an' takin"* him away from me^ an' I feared it 
was afbher no good tthey were." 

*' Well, my poor girl," said l!he magistrate, kindly, 
*^ I really believe you are not guilty. For Ned Pratt, 
Florry Daly, Jack and <C<Hmey Burke, the proofs 
against them are so clear, I must fully commit them to 
take their trial at the Old Bailey for burglary ; also 
Ellen Sullivan as an accomplice before the act, and for 
receiving no inconsiderable ^are of the booty, knowing 
it to be stolen ; but lor yourself, if you had any one to 
speak to your character, I should discharge you." 

*^ An' yer worship, if my word ud be taken, she's as 
iBnocent as an angel ; Pratt '11 say so too. She knew 
Boihtn' of the btzness before or afther ; and how should 
she?" passionately exclaimed Daly. ^' She's little 
bctther than a child, yer worship^ an' don't, Qod bless 
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you, send her to jail, to be hardened by wbat 8lie% nbt 
used to ; isn't it bad enough that she iver came acfoSCr 
the like o' me ? IVe ruined meeself, or that divil Pratt 
did it for me ; but don't let me have the ruin of her on 
my sowl." 

" Your testimony," answered the magistrate, much 
moved, '^ would avail her little. You seem to love 
your wife ; why did you not think of her before you 
leagued with one who is well known as an old 
offender." 

" I did think of her," said Florry ; « I thought of 
nothin' else. It was all the dhrink ; I couldn't keep 
the work, and I couldn't see her pinin' wid want ; when 
she fretted I grew mad, an* God forgive me ! I gave 
her the stern look and the hard word, i)ut it was 
all on account of the love I had for her; though 
I s'pose when I'm transported, it's not long 6he*H 
mind it." 

" With your case," continued the magistrate, *' I 
cannot deal summarily ; but for Catherine Daly," and 
he turned towards the officers : '' is there no one who 
knows her?" 

" If my guarantee w*uld be of any avail," said the 
gentleman before mentioned, rising from his seat, ^I 
have some slight knowledge of the prisoner, and believe 
her utterly incapable of the offence she is charged 
with.*^ 

" You surely jest, Lord Norville,** said Dr. Samners 
with a smile^ in which curiosity and incredulity were 
strangely mingled, ^'or probably are mistaken in the 
party ; this girl lives in Buildings." 

^' I know it, doctor, and have lately seen her nndev 
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^ixcmnstaiMSes which conyinced me ehe was as innocent 
as I knew those around her to be guiltj." 

The extraordinary beauty of the girl, and the un- 
wouted eagerness of the usually stoically indifferent 
nobleman, awakened a strange suspicion in the bosom 
of Dr. Sumners, who, it may be remembered, had been 
mentioned by Mrs. Selby as the medical aj;teudant of 
the Earl of Lindore ; it was, however, chased or 
diyerted into a fresh channel as Daly replied eagerly—' 

'' Heaven bless you for that, my lord ! I have much 
to afik your pardon for, an' I do so heartily ; an' if 
you'd jist spake a word to Miss Bradshawe to look 
afther her, you'd have my prayers, though they're not 
worth much, to be sure." At the mention of Josephine 
the colour deserted the earls cheek, and, although 
^Qscious he was undergoing the scrutinizing gaze 
of Dr. Sumners, he could not muster self-possession 
sufficient for a reply. 

^' Under all circumstances, then," said the magistrate^ 
bowing towards Lord Norville, ''I consider myself 
justified in discharging Catherine Daly ; though, were 
she not the wife of one of the prisoners, Dr. Sumners," 
and he turned to the prosecutor, '^ her evidence might 
be of value." 

^^ Indeed an' she's no more his wife than I am, 
oxclainied Nell Sullivan, who was probably the only 
person present on whom this scene had failed in pro-> 
ducing an impression. ^^ Florry Daly left a liviu wife 
and three child re at Roscrea, and his Pradestant weddin' 
was all a sham ; let him deny it if he dare." The face 
of the speaker bore the aspect of fiendish exultation, 
though it was well for her Pratt was placed betwixt 
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tbem, or not eren the presence in which he skoed 
would have been a protection against the effeets ^ 
Florry's rage. 

^ Liar ! false, false liar !" he thnndered ; ^ 70^11 
jersilf saw ns married ; don't listen to her, Kate, mtf 
darlin'! it's ail envj, nothin' else; jon are mjwife, an 
I'll own ne'er anither !" 

'' Not till I'm dead, Masther Florry, vagabon' as ywi 
are ; an' now yon'ye got your desarts ; here am I to the 
fore, yer lawful wife wid me lines in me pocket, an' yer 
childre, you disobaydient parint, all knm to look althep 
yon ; an an t yon shamed to look roe in the face now ?" 
So saying, the speaker, fighting her way throng the 
crowd, stood before the bench, a stout red-faced woman, 
with a child on her back, another in her arms, and A 
third at her heels, the whole group being bar^ooted 
and the worse for travel. ^' I'm an injured woman, 
plaze yer lordship," she continued ; *' I feared this 
jintleman was up to his thricks, so I folleyed him, an' 
here he is married, an' jist goin' to be hanged ; I was 
tould by a neybour that kummed from me own pkee 
where I'd find him, so she showed me the way; an' 
now he must lave this trumpery, an' knm bock wid hil 
famerly." 

^^What have you to say to this fresh and serious 
charge, prisoner?" inquired the magistrate, with a 
compassionate glance at Kattie, who seemed frotm 
into stone; '^if it be true, the penalty is a severe 



one." 



^^Tbrue !" exclaimed the new-comer, ^Met him look 
me in the face an' deny it A'nt his fine childre, as like 
him as two pays ? an' what ud he see in that pale-fibced 
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^hitj.rd be glad to know? Wife indeed ! I'll pay her 
tf, that I will, the jade ! " 

" Why do you not answer ? " said Lord Norville, 
anxiously ; ^^ the poor girl will be killed by this sus- 
pense ; surely you cannot be such a villain ? " 

^^ I am a villain," answered Daly in a tone of oon- 
eentrated anguish, and with a look of fury at his new- 
found wife. '^ This woman's uncle an' I fell out ; I 
bated the whole pack iv 'em, an' I swore I'd be 
revinged ; but I loved Kattie too, an' I thought I'd git 
ihejxioney and take her to America, an' thin be out of 
the way of that skirlling oat, an' she'd niver be the 
wiser ; but it's all up wid me now. Kate, you must 
forget me, an' thry an' be happy widout me. As for 
you, ma'am, I'll tell you a sacrate ; it's glad> to be 
tbiansported I am, jist to keep out of the rache 
o' yer claws." 

During this scene no sound had been uttered by 
Kate, though her eyes had wandered from one speaker 
to another, as if she could read their inmost thoughts. 
But on Florry's words her very existence seemed to 
hang ; she grew paler and paler, and busied herself in 
striving to get the fatal ring from her finger ; her hand 
was, however, so swollen that it for a time defied all 
her efforts ; at last she succeeded ; the colour rushed to 
her cheek, whilst an unnatural lustre blazed from her 
eye — ^" Florry," she exclaimed, " there was a curse on 
our weddin' ; I knew it, I felt it here^" and she pressed 
her hand on her heart, as though to quiet its tumultuous 
beatings. " Where '11 1 go now ? Who'll luk at me ? 
I'll be pointed at, an' all through you ; but I forgivo 
you, an lave yon to God." 
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She threw the ring violentlj towards him, reeled far«i» 
ward, then fell on the floor, bathed in the blood which 
gushed from her mouth and nose ; a bustle ensued ; a 
stretcher being procured, the unfortunate girl was 
placed tenderly upon it, and conveyed to the infirmary. 
The prisoners were ordered to he remoyed, when Pratt, 
opening his lips for the first time, muttered, ^^ Daly, yoa 
are the most cold-blooded scoundrel I ever enconntered, 
and, please God I get the chance, I'll settle with yoa 
for this ; so look to yourself, my fine fellow." 

Mrs. Daly also retired with her ^^ frinds," all talking 
and condoling together ; order being at length restored, 
the business of the day was proceeded with, and Kate 
Gearey soon forgotten, as new subjects of commiseration 
presented themselyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE TEMP.TATION. 

Not only to the family of Lord Lindore, but to Mrs* 
Selby herself, had Josephine preserved a total silence on 
the subject of her meeting with the Earl of Norville, 
thereby sparing herself the multiplicity of questionings 
and surmises in which that good lady was prone to in-> 
dulge whenever an event occurred that she did not 
quite understand, or about which she considered that 
she ought to have been consulted. For more than a 
week Miss Bradshawe had to listen to ambiguoas 
speeches '' on the impropriety of a young lady's not 
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retnrning home at seasonable faonrs— of being seen alone 
in the streets at night, and the folly of affecting singu- 
larity ; this was generally succeeded by a rigid cross- 
examination as to the manner of Winny Pratt's death, 
the probable spread of the cholera, 6cc. &c. However, 
in process of time even this subsided, and Mrs. Selb/s 
attention was divided between the perplexities of the 
^ laburnum pattern," and the still greater difficulty of 
lemoring a stack of hostile chimneys, the smoke of 
which would^ every windy day, take possession of her 
back windows, committing violent assaults on her 
snowy dimity, and which for years past she had pur- 
posed indicting as a nuisance the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Nor was this all ; the chapel, of the congrega- 
tion of which she had formed one for the last seventeen 
years, having for about the tenth time during that 
period been purchased by a fresh dissenting sect, she 
was too busy accustoming herself to the peculiar tenets 
of the self-styled " Saints" to have leisure to bestow 
even a passing thought on her niece, whose spiritual 
blindness (however it might be deplored) she had long 
since abandoned all hopes of removing. Yet, to do the 
old lady justice, she had singularly liberal ideas regard- 
ing religion ; she rarely passed cathedral, church, or 
meeting-house without entering, considering herself 
equally on the high road to heaven, whether assisting 
at the Puseyite form of worship, or seated the admiring 
spectator at a Jew's synagogue. Neither had she any 
objection to Catholics ; she considered them ^^ a very 
good sort of people," and had no doubt, if tbey would 
do away with confession and fasting, *•* they would 
benefit their cause and augment their numbers." 

o 
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When in the conntry, ehe often went to their chnrohes, 
bnt in London it could not be done, as the '^ Saints" 
would be offended ; «nd ehe had lately been nominated 
andider, and voted in by one of the congregation as 
^^ worthy to take the aacrament.'' Since that time A<o 
had been favoured by viaions and yoicea, which mani- 
liested themselves in so extraordinary a manner^ that 
the nninitiated might have considered her slightly de- 
ranged, her ecstatic dissertations on their meaning form- 
ing prohaUy one of the severest trials of Josephine's 
patience. Yet with all this, Mrs. Selby was excessively 
fond of her charge, and, as the only child of a nephew 
she had idoli^, was peculiarly sensitive to any slight 
she reoeived from '*• the prond race," who she perti- 
naciously persisted was honoured, not degraded, by an 
alliance with a Bradshawe. That thwe was something 
the matter with the '^ girl," e^ was certain, and equally 
so, that of tibis something Lord Lindore (whom she 
eould never bring herself to regard with thorough oor- 
diality) was the cause. So she guessed and fidgetted, 
made np her mind a hundred times, and was yet as 
far from the mark as ever. It was, however, certain that 
Miss Bra^shawe's visits to Grosvenor Square became 
less frequent than before ; though, whatever her motives^ 
they were closely ensconced in a comer of her own 
heart, or rather conscience, for a sharp strife between 
duty and inclination was rendering her pale cheek paler 
than ever, and visibly undermining a naturally delicate 
constitution. To analyse her feelings would have been» 
even to herself, a difficult undertaking ; for, sooth to 
say, although she had been schooling them for six long 
years, ihey trrexi now eagerly watched their opportunity 
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to lebel against the mental dlfcipline she sought to 
establish. Josephine was £Bir from exempt from the 
weakness of humanity ; though enthusiastically attached 
to her religion, and humbly grateful to her God for the 
grace which had led her to a knowledge of the truth, 
she could not, strive as she would, forget how very 
dearly she had once loved Edgar Wellbome, now earl 
of Norville. On being exiled from her uncle's house, 
she had cast no lingering look of regret on her forfeited 
position, estranged friends, or the loss of what the world 
styles pleasure. The weight of the blow was diminished 
by its very severity, and Miss Bradshawe resigned 
herself to tibe change of circumstances with an equani- 
mity which wounded the self-love of the earl, gratified 
Mrs. Selby, and rather puz^ed every one else. But 
all the consolation her new religion could afford was 
required to wean her. from the remembrance of him 
whom she had resigned at the very moment she had: 
prized him most ; and however strictly she adhered to 
the line of duty she had drawn for herself, there were 
moments when the constancy of her nature and intensity 
of her feelings raised a storm in which her frail resolu- 
tion must have been infallibly wrecked but for Her on 
whom she rested with the trusting affection of a little 
child ; Her who, though exempt from human failings, 
had drained to its last drop the chalice of human woes ; 
Mary, the humble, the immaculate, the pure ! Mary, 
the extirpator of heresies, and, under that title more 
especially, the convert's friend. 

Still, for the first three years, Josephine's sufferings 
were intense. Lord NorviUe was abroad ; and well 
was^ it for her she was thus i^ared the temptations 

o 2 
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his presence would haye awakened. Hers was not the 
disposition to repair broken ties by forming fresh ones, 
and it was but slowly she could be taught to sanctify 
and purify those predominant passions, only dangerous 
when ill- directed. She had hoped, in her first fervour, 
to be able to strip off human frailties as she would 
divest herself of some garment when weary of its 
fashion, and the severe mortifications she endured from 
her repeated failures were not always borne in a proper 
spirit of humility. For a considerable time she would 
shrink within herself at the bare mention of a name 
once so dear; though by repeated schoolings she at 
length conquered so far, as to receive with at least out- 
ward equanimity the intelligence of his engagement 
with Lady Angela Malvern. On this family secret 
being imparted with due ceremony by the countess^ 
Miss Bradshawe, who felt her uncle's eye was on her, 
comported herself with such perfect indifference as to 
baffle even his penetration, and make him marvel more 
and more by what witchery the wayward and impetuous 
girl had learnt to subdue her feelings, without crushing 
at once a heart the innate pride of which he so well 
knew. The worst part of Josephine's task was, how- 
ever, accomplished. Lord NorviUe's love was now the 
right of another ; and as she gazed in the radiant face 
of the young Angela, she felt that as far as A« was con- 
cerned, she had nothing mere to hope or fear. A rapid 
change for the better took place in her character ; less 
morbidly sensitive in her feelings, less aHve to the want 
of refinement in her associates, duties became pleasures ; 
she could now smile with real cheerfulness, and learnt 
to interest herself in what she would before have con- 
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temptuously regarded as a trifle^ carrjriDg her self-denial 
to snch perfection as to pass occasionally through the 
ordeal of Ladj Lindore's parties without considering 
Herself more than half a martyr. Of course, she must 
some time or other meet the bridegroom elect, — but 
how? where? Often did she detect herself making 
the inquiry of her heart, and still more frequently 
wondering whether her pretty spoiled cousin were 
really worthy of one possessing those high intellectual 
acquirements and that unbending firmness of character 
which had engaged and retained her own early affec- 
tions. Tis true, the thoughtless little beauty had 
during her first season bestowed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of her smiles on the youthful scion of nobility, 
alluded to by her father in a preceding chapter as 
Charles Howard. 'Tis true she had spoiled her beau- 
tiful fiaice by pouting, and her bright eyes were suffused 
by something very like a tear, when informed by her 
mother of the intended alliance, already settled to the 
satisfaction of the female head of either family. Her 
reluctance had, however, little weight with Lady 
Lindore ; Angela was her only daughter ; earls were 
not to be met with every day ; as to humouring the 
romantic folly of a girl of eighteen, it was not to bo 
thought of ; so she was talked to, lectured, and bribed, 
until, her head full of carriages, point-lace, diamonds, 
and opera-boxes, she informed Josephine very gravely, 
she thought it must have been a mistake of her own, 
and that she really was in love with Lord Norville 
after all. How much the temporary absence of his 
rival had to do with this discovery, may be hereafter 
seen. 
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It was not, however, to be concealed tbat tbej were 
an ill-assorted pair, and matters neither proceeded so 
rapidly or prosperonslj as the countess had anticipated. 
The gay and heedless Angek had from her very childhood 
been the darling of one parent, the pride of the other. 
Courted, followed wherever she went, exacting and re- 
ceiving the most deferential homage from her nnmerons 
admirers, no wonder that the calm, unimpassioned 
manners of a suitor, who had secured the consent of 
her parents before her own and did not at all times 
seem quite blind to her imperfections, struck a chill to 
her heart, making her by no means anxious to quit a 
home where she decidedly formed the first thought and 
principal object of attention to all. On the other hand. 
Lord Norviile was not always pleased with a light- 
heartedness which to one of his temperament savoured 
of frivolity ; so that a want of confidence gradually 
sprang up between them, which promised but ill for 
their future felicity. This was their relative position 
when his unexpected encounter with Miss Bradshawe 
had rekindled a passion in his bosom never totally ex- 
tinguished, and caused him to ponder seriously on what 
he now termed his own obstinate prejudice, which had 
separated him from her he loved, and almost united 
him for life to one whom he felt he could never have 
rendered happy. After some days of bitter inquietude, 
his mind was made up : one more interview with Jose- 
phine ; he would then explain himself to Lord Lindore, 
who had been all along a quiescent rather than a con- 
senting party. The difficulty was, how to obtain this 
interview; he positively haunted Grosvenor Square, 
without catching even a passing glance of her whom he 
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Bonght; and b« was about to abandon tbe plan be 
liad formed, and speak to tbe earl at once, wben an 
unexpeeted accident fayouied bisr wisbes^ 

It was on a brigbt saltrj morning in July, tbat Lady 
Angela, attired in tbe most becoming manner for a 
horticultural f#te, from wbicb sbe expected to derive 
great amusement, escaped from tbe bands of ber maid^ 
and entering tbe drawing-room tried to wile away tbe 
time until ber motber sbould be ready. The carriage 
was at tbe door ; but tbe countess, wbo inberited no 
trifling portion of Italian indolence, never burned 
herself, and ber more mercurial daughter knew sbe bad 
a full balf-bour to wait. Sbe took up tbe nearest 
Yolume, but sbe was in no humour for study, so sbe 
threw it from ber, and struck a few chords on ber harp ; 
alas ! tbe instrument was out of tune. She riewed 
herself over and over again in a lofty mirror, anxious 
for an excuse to summon Pauline* to ber assistance ; 
but no, her costume was faultless ; and as a last re- 
source, sbe seated herself on an ottoman, striving to 
arouse ber favourite little spaniel from bis siesta by 
pttUing bis long ears, and pressing bim rather roughly 
with her foot ; but May, after one or two uneasy move- 
ments in bis dreams, slightly snarled, and curling- 
himself round still more comfortably, slept on. Almost 
out of patience, Angela was about to re-ascend the- 
stairs, when a servant announced Mr. Charles Howard, 
causing ber to start, blush, look exceedingly foolish, 
and feel uncertain if she ought to quit tbe apartment 
or remain. 

^' Your pardon. Lady Angela. I had hoped—that 
is, I thought — ^to have seen Lady Lindore." 
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«< Mamma will be bere direotlj, pray sit down." Aad 
she re-seated bersel^ merely because she felt incapable 
of standing. Young Howard did not, however, follow 
her example; biting his lip, he exclaimed, somewliat 
bitterly — 

^^ There was a time when I flattered myself my 
presence would not have so disconcerted the Ladj 
Angela Malvern. It was but last week I retamed 
from Borne, and not until yesterday I learnt I might 
with certainty congratulate her on her approaching 
marriage with the earl of Norville." During this 
address the colour had deserted her cheeks, the rich 
tassels of her girdle suffering considerably from the 
efforts of fingers not often so industriously employed ; 
she, however, tried to smile, and stammering out som^ 
thing about being very glad or very sorry — she was not 
certain which — gazed wistfully at the door, wondering 
if the countess ever meant to appear. Charles Howard 
was very handsome, very much smitten with Lady 
Angela, but neither very old nor very wise, or he would 
not have been guilty of the unpardonable folly of 
falling in love with the only daughter of an earl, mora 
especially as, though of ancient and honourable descent, 
he had a fEither still living, and three elder brothers, two 
of them not only married, but blessed with progenies, 
such as precluded all fear either of the extinction of the 
time-honoured name, or of the family estates devolving 
upon a younger branch. Now the intended union of 
the ''fair ladle" of his love with Lord Norville, though 
considered by others the most natural thing in the 
world, was in his estimation an act little short of high 
treason. She had danced with him, smiled on him, 
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nay he was almost sure half sighed when he bade her 
adieu hist year ; and for his part, he had thought of 
her, dreamed of her, and once, when rehearsing for the 
priyate theatricals which constituted one of the winter 
amusements of the British embassy at Florence, had 
addressed his Juliet of the hour by the more musical 
name of Angela, thereby eliciting peals of mirth from 
the spectators, when he expected showers of tears, 
smelling-bottles, and pocket-handkerchiefs. Under all 
these circumstances, he considered himself perfectly 
justified in upbraiding her with perfidy, and making 
himself miserable for :a time. Hoping for an oppor- 
tunity of executing .this romantic resolution, he had 
proceeded to Grosvenor Square, much to his astonish- 
ment finding himself, without quite knowing how, alone 
with Angela. Her visible and unlooked-for agitation 
gave him courage; though not very well knowing 
in what way to begin, he darted forward, and bending 
his knee, prepared to address her in the most approved 
theatrical style. This was too much for the courage of 
a naturally timid girl; hastily rising, before the 
enamoured swain had time to commence his appeal, she 
hurried towards the door, at the threshold of which she 
encountered the innocent cause of this demonstration — 
no less a person than Lord Norville himself. Conscious 
of the ridiculous figure he was likely to cut, young 
Howard regained his feet and effected a very speedy 
exit; whilst Angela, though crimsoned with blushes, 
had the good sense to return to the apartment, and after 
anxiously glancing at the fiice of the earl, waited untU 
he should enter on the subject To her great surprise, 
wonder was the predominant expression of his counte- 
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nanoe ; jealousy, anger, — ^tbere was none. Taking ker 
kand, ke calmly led ker to a seat, and placing kinaelf 
keside her, merely inquired if she woald answer kitt 
simply and candidly. On ker bowing assent, ke eon* 
tinned, — ^^^Then, Angela, do you railly entertuB a 
partiality for Mr. Howard ? that he does for yon, I 
must infer from, the attitode in wkick I found kim; 
and remember, not only your future peace, but miae^ 
depends on your present sincerity." 

^ I do not wish to render any one unhappy," she 
replied ; *' I would much rather yon spoke to mamma ; 
she knows more about it than I do." The nuiiveti of 
this remark made him smile; he had, however, toe 
much at stake to be so easily contented. He ther^bie 
replied kindly, though firmly, ** It is better you should 
answer yourself. Have you made any promise to 
Mr. Howa«i?" 

** No, that I certainly did not ; we used to daaoe 
together last season, and talk ; and — ^perhaps he^thougkt 
•^but the news of our engagement surprised him, or he 
would never ha>ve acted so foolishly," and a large tear 
trembling on her long; lashes* did not escape the notice 
of her compank>n. 

*^ Nay, my dear girl, you: cannot decMve fiM, though 
you may yourself. Were there no mamma in tke way, 
the Lady Angela Malvern would rather be the wife of 
Charles Howard, with all i^e disadvantages attached 
to his position, than she would of the wealthy Lord 
Norville, whom she considers grave, though not old 
enough to be her &ther. Now, smile again, and trust 
to me ; I am a very safe confidant ; we will talk of this 
hereafter. Shall I find the earl in the library?" 
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<^ I do not tbink he is at home," she answered, 
breathing more freely ; *' but if he is, will you tell him 
I expected Josephine; she must keep him company 
until we return." It was now her companion's turn to 
look confused, although the entrance of Lady Lindore 
prevented its being remarked by Angela. A slight 
bustle ensued; and after seeing the carriage drive 
fairly away. Lord Norville re-entered the house, de- 
siring the servant, if Miss Bradshawe called, to show 
her into the library, and let him know, adding, as 
though in extenuation, he had a message to deliver 
from Lady Angela. The man, however, — ^never very 
remarkable for his punctuality,-— allowed Josephine to 
remain a considerable time in the house before he re- 
membered the latter portion of his injunctions; and 
when the earl entered, he found her so deeply engaged 
with a pamphlet which she had taken up from the 
table, as not to notice his presence until he was close to 
her side. When she did look up, there was a deep 
flush on her cheek, though it was evidently the offspring 
neither of pleasure or confusion, and her lip was slightly 
curved as she rather haughtily returned his mute salu- 
tation. One glance at the salmon-oolonred cover of the 
book she held explained the mystery. Lord Norville 
inwardly groaned as he recognised the '* Annual Report 
of the Ragged-school Union," of which Lord lindore, 
as already hinted, was so staunch a supporter. Not 
knowing exactly what to say, he hesitated, when Miss 
Bradshawe broke a silence he alone felt to be awkward, 
by observing, ^* There appears some slight discrepancy 
between the rules of this association and the notices of 
the schools ; the latter teem with calumnies of so gross 
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a natme, that I am onlj sarprised they obtain credit 
from any individual one degree above the most illiterate. 
I thought the days were passed, when such phrases as 
^ machinery of the Popish system,' ' altar denuciations,' 
^ bigoted Papists,' *• worshippers of a God made of flour 
and water,' to say nothing of those ' underground vaults, 
reminding one of the cells of the Inquisition,' could 
make more impressions than ' Blue Beard,' ^ Jack the 
Giant-killer,' or other similar productions, formerly 
considered the exclusive property of children of a 
smaller growth. Yet here I find them first gravely 
read before, then printed and circulated under the sanc- 
tion of, a committee, who certainly must have offered 
their understandings as a sacrifice on the altar of their 
zeal." The turn the conversation' appeared* likely to 
assume would have discomfited a more able politician 
than Lord Norville. Jos^hine was, however, too full 
of her subject to notice his embarrassment, and con- 
tinued with some warth, '' Your sixth rule expressly 
enjoins, ' that those children be alone admitted who are 
destitute of any other means o/instrtiction ; yet in their 
reports your zealous and well-paid missioners complain 
that ^ Catholic parents force their children into the 
Bomish schools,' in some cases resorting to the unheard- 
of expedient of taking urchins (who, having arrived at 
the mature ages of six and seven, are of course competent 
judges of their own actions) by the shoulders, and, as 
is more than intimated, by a special understanding with 
the Roman See;" and throwing the book from her, 
she concluded by observing, '' Do you really think my 
uncle gives credit to all this folly? or is he worked 
upon by others?" 

^* His opinions seem to make little impression on 
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jrou, Miss Bradshawe," said Lord Norville, internallj 
wishing tbe pamphlet had never left the society's office. 
" Dare I say you yourself are to hlame for the un- 
favourable eye with which Lord Lindore regards 
Romanists? Have you not proved a bigot in the 
strictest acceptation of the term ?" 

" Probably you would take the trouble to define the 
word ' bigot ;* it is a pet phrase with Protestants, and 
generally applied to those who do not think proper to 
believe one thing and practise another." 

^' Shall I, then, substitute enthusiast ? Is it neces^ 
sary^ when a young lady becomes a Catholic, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of her natural guardians, that she 
should be found near midnight in a court infested by 
the wild and lawless, who — '* 

" Wild, if you will, but not quite so lawless as you 
imagine ; neither, as a rule, is it necessary. On the 
occasion you allude to, it was to comply with the 
request of a fellow-creature in her last extremity. Can 
the earl of NorviUe find an equally justifiable motive 
for his presence, where, I must say, he was neither 
welcome or of service ?" 

" Perhaps, Josephine," he replied, " you might have 
had something to do with an act which I candidly 
acknowledge to have been imprudent. Will you hear 
my explanation of the circumstance ?" 

" No," she answered, half-jestingly ; " my own 
failings are more than sufficient,' without burdening 
myself with yours. I am in no way accountable for 
the rash performances* of others ; and even if serious 
evil had accrued, I could not have blamed myself, 
however I might regret it." 

" Yet do you know," he continued, musingly, ** I 
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kive often hoped the Cftults of these people miut soooor 
or hUer disgust yoa with the leligion for which joa 
though it light to desert that of your baptism, and htkve 
expressed myself to that effeet to your uncle." 

^' Then yon were deceived," said Josephine, gmr^y* 
^^ There can be no more convincing proof of the divine 
origin of Catholicity, than tbe pertinadty with which 
the lower orders of Irish adhere even to the most minute 
precepts of a creed which they cherish as dearly as their 
own existence. The most ignorant have a faith dear 
and defined ; a faith which they receive, not because it 
is written in books or taught by men, holy though they 
be, but because it is transmitted from age to age by the 
Holy Ghost Himself^ through the medium of those 
invested with sacerdotal authority. This they know 
so well, that they would regard as a sacrilegious mum- 
mery an attempt to administer any of the Sacraments 
by even a dignitary of the Protestant Church, no 
matter how high hb raidc I once knew a hJther steal 
a dying child scarce three hours old from one of the 
hospitals (under his coat), lest it should be baptized by 
a parson, knowing, if he coiild not succeed in finding a 
priest, a Catholic lay baptism was preferable to the 
random sprinkling by wbidi the souls of these poor 
children are so cruelly risked."' 

^ But why," inquired Lord Norville, insensibly in- 
terested in this discussion, ^' if such be their faith, do 
they not act up to it ? why Wing disgrace on both their 
country and religion by habits ot intoxication and 
natural idleness ?" 

*^ First premifflng that crime is not nearly so rife 
amongst them as amongst English Protestants of the 
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aame class, I will endeavoiir to explain this seemiDg 
inoonsistency. The Irish bom in London, or, as your 
Report there styles them, ^ the Cockney Irish,' have in 
many cases been deprived of their parents at a tender 
age, and having no natural protectors, have be^i con- 
signed to the workhouse. Here, so far as their bodies 
are concerned, they are treated with kindness or cruelty, 
a8 the case may be — too often, I fear, the latter ; but 
for their souls, it is a facty that however strenuous an 
endeavour be made to inculcate ' good, sound Protestant 
principles,' it is always unsuccessful ; they forget they 
are Catholics, or rather retain only the name, and issue 
from those soul-destroying walls a disgrace to the 
members of their own religion, a scandal to those of 
others. So they go on during life ; at the hour of death 
a priest is generally sent for, though I regret to say 
they ofttimes die without, thus depriving themselves of 
the slender chance (it is but a slender one) of a death- 
bed repentance. Now whom, may I inquire, have we to 
thank for all thist — theProtestant legislators of the land; 
and it does seem a hard case that Catholics, who, 
despite the other imperative claims on their slenderly 
stocked purses, contribute their proportion also towards 
the support of workhouses and unions, have to feel 
that in the existing state of affairs, such of their little 
ones as once enter there are in all human probability 
destined to mourn the loss of their immortal souls ; they 
invariably quit those places destitute of any fixed prin« 
eiple iof belief wl^atever. Have not the majority of 
those who daily throng our police-courts learnt their 
first lessons in vice from evil associates picked up in the 
parish workhouse ? and for the females, is it not still 
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worse ? In £Eust, I ooDflider it next to a moial impodri- 
bilitj for a young girl, however well disposed, to escape 
the contamination of the example she there beholds." 

^' You surely would not do away with workhoneies 
altogether?" inquired Lord Norville: ^^ what would 
you substitute in their stead ? No properly organised 
government can hold together without them." 

^' In a Protestant country they are, I grant, neoea- 
sary evils, though, if you remember, your own Cobbett 
satisfactorily proves we once contrived to get on very 
well without them. Now suppose your philanthropic 
rulers, instead of raising the hue and cry they do (as if 
we were worshippers of Moloch, or a horde of wild 
Indians come to invade a peaceful territory), would 
assist us with a little of the money they are wasting on 
missioners, Bible-readers, and ^ Christian females,' for 
the attainment of that impossibility, our sincere con- 
version to Protestantism ; we could endow our preeent 
orphanages and erect new ones, whilst they wookl 
confer a more radical benefit on society, and lesaea 
more effectually the amount of crime, than by per- 
mitting the above-mentioned phalanx to prowl abont, 
employing promises, bribes, and resorting to the meet 
disgraceful subterfuges, in order to draw up a report for 
the next Exeter Hall meeting, scarce a word of which 
any one of you credit." 

^' Yet," said Lord Norville, inwardly much struck 
by these arguments, '' do you mean to tell me all the 
inhabitants of those Buildings, of which I had lately 
so unfuvonrable a specimen, were reared in an English 
workhouse ? If not, in what do those bom in Ireland 
differ so materially ?" 
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** Not only in the purity of their faith, but their 
superior morality; for there really are many in that^ 
very court whose simple piety and strength to resist 
temptations might be a source of edification to every 
one of ns. I could point out some from whose con* 
yeisation I have derived more benefit than from the 
most eloquent discourses of my days of Protestantism ; 
and how often, when witnessing the resignation of the 
poor under physical snfiorings, have I blushed to think, 
that with every comfort and means of amelioration, I 
chafed and fretted under some ailment too trifling to bear 
comparison with the tithe of what they endure ? Neither 
you nor I, Lord Norville, have ever felt what it is to 
wanty — ^to rise early, lie down late,, no firing during the 
day, the bare boards at night; starving in the midst 
of abundance, yet knowing that the crumbs, the very 
offal, the food of the pampered domestic animals in 
the house of some we&lthy neighbour, would re-nerve 
the strong arm, give blood to the wasted heart, or 
restore to life the mother of your little ones, perishing 
before your eyes from famine." 

^'But their habitual intemperance, their want of 
deanliness,— do you excuse this ? " 

^ Certainly not : intemperance, though often in the 
first instance resorted to in order to still the cravings of 
nature or to drown mental sufiorings, is still, in the eyea 
of Almighty God, a crime and the parent of crimes. 
Far be it from me to extenuate it, either in the half- 
starved Irish labourer, who expends his last penny in 
gin, or the proud English noble, who, without the same 
excuse, indulges the same vice at a more costly price. 
But for their squalor, their positive dirt, I think had we 

P 
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the means, we could find the way to remove at least 
that odium (deserved as it at present is) from them." 

^' In that case, Josephine, you would indeed work <Hie 
of the miracles for which your Church is so celebrated/' 
This was said somewhat sarcastically, and Miss Brad- 
shawe, with a heightened colour, continued, — 

^^ Give me the gold, and I will work the miracle, as 
you so irreverently style it. The tenements at present 
inhabited by the lower order of Irish are the most nn- 
healthy, dilapidated, and ill«'Situated for the purpose, in 
London ; generally in the very midst of a fashionable, 
and therefore expensive neighbourhood, hemmed in by 
lofty walls, to the exclusion of every breath of fredi 
air, badly drained, and devoid of the very means of 
cleanliness. Two or three of these skeleton houses are 
usually taken by an individual, who lets them out in 
apartments at two, three, four, and in some cases five 
shillings a week, whereby, losses included, he himadf 
clears a profit of about sixty per cent ; and as he seldom 
lays out a farthing in repairs, not even to mendasqaace 
of glass, these leaseholders generally make a good 
thing of it. Now as it is not to be supposed the tenants 
can themselves afford to pay this sum for their cellar, 
garret, or even first floor, they in their turn take in 
lodgers, as many, nay more than the room can o(m- 
veniently hold ; and since they are obliged to give long 
credit, or even put up for weeks together with the 
chance of a coal or share of a bread ticket, in lien of the 
current coin so impossible to come at, the whole speett- 
lation generally terminates by the broker being sent in» 
and the little articles of furniture sold, more to get rid 
of a tenant who can no longer pay^ than for their aoiual 
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value. The dispossessed family either hecome lodgers 
in their turn, or after crouching for days, nay weeks, on 
stairs and in entrances, repair as a last resource to the 
union, where they are separated, never perhaps to meet 
again in this world." 

" Yet I am quite sure in more respectable neighbour- 
hoods lodgings may be had for less than you meQtion. 
I have an old pensioner who only pays five shillings a 
week for a comfortably-furnished room." 

^' Your old pensioner has not six or seven noisy half- 
naked children, nor will they in your ' respectable 
neighbourhoods' allow the rent ' to run ;' but for this, I 
know many of our poor who would have quitted the 
Buildings long ago, as when out of work it is impos- 
sible to meet the weekly demands with anything like 
regularity." 

'^ But what remedy, in the name of reason, could 
yon possibly propose for so extensive an evil?" 

^^ That of building lodging-houses — a plan I know to 
be already entertained by many Catholics, although, of 
eourse, it would entail considerable expense ; and even 
as a body, I doubt if we are rich enough to make it 
generally beneficial, unless it could be rendered in some 
measure self-supporting. I mentioned this once to my 
nnde, but I think he imagined, instead of asylums 
for our poor, we intended erecting barracks, whence 
conspirators were to issue, ripe for the destruction 
of Church and State; yet if we can once procure a 
piece of ground, we should be inclined to try the experi- 
ment, giving in the first instance preference to such 
families as would subscribe to the rules (that of clean- 
liness, for instance, to be rigidly enforced) and endea- 

P 2 
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your to pay the rery moderate rent fixed. After all) 
tlie public in general would be the gainers ; thej wooU 
hare the satiefeietion of knowing that vegetables and 
other hawked wares are stowed for the night in airjr 
and well-adapted places, instead of standing in the 
corner of an oTer*crowded room, or, what is just as likely, 
forming a portion of the bedding, lest they should he 
appropriated before their owners are awake. '' Now," 
she continued, laughii^, *' I am quite out of breathy 
and only hope my plans hare made a convert of you." 

^^ Could the doctrines of your Church be as clearly 
erxpl^ned as her views of practical charity, I should 
have been converted, as you call it, long ago, and I-— 
dare I say we ? — ^have been happier. I have listened 
to you. Miss Bradshawe, not only patiently, but with 
interest ; it is now my turn. ^' Nay,*' he added, taking 
her by the hand, and replacing her in the seat she had 
just quitted, '^ this is neither just nor generous ; hear 
me fairly to an end you thcUl^ even if we then part 
lor ever." Feeling the folly of resistance, Josephine 
reseated herself, and, after an internal aspiration for 
strength, prepared to listen with at least the semblanoa 
of composure. 

** You cannot — it is not in human nature, however 
pure and exalted that nature may be-^you cannot have 
forgotten what we once were to each other, although 
I now believe my feelings were the strongest, the 
most enduring of the two ? " He paused, as though he 
would fain meet with contradiction, but receiving no 
reply, continued, — ^' Ours was not the passing affection 
of our age ; we owed our happiness neither to birth, 
rank, nor fortune ; it was based on similarity of pnrsuitSy 
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tastos, feelings; in short, we weve friends faeCbre we 
were lovers ; there was no opposition from relalives, ne 
impertiDent caprioes of friends, to be apprehended or 
studied ; the current of our love ran smooth, and in 
proportion deep; together we formed onr plans, not 
ooky for our own futnre happiness, but for that of our 
lellow-creatnres : — and I must interrupt mjself to 
remind you, who are so very zealous for their welfare, 
that none of those plans have ever been put into 
execution." 

^ Almighty God willed it otherwise," answered Miss 
Biadshawe, calmly; ^He has assigned me a fresh 
sphere of usefulness, more humble, and less exposed to 
the shafts of self-love. I am content." 

** So am not I," said Lord Norville, bitterly. " Does 
not that very expression savour of selfishness ? has it 
not ever struck you in the moments of reflection, that 
yon had no right even to ensure your own felicity at 
the expense of another's? Did you never reproach 
yourself as the cause of the hours my youth wasted ia 
frivolity, not to say mn, and which you might have 
prevented ? Did you never inquire if you were 
justified in rending asunder the chain you yourself 
had helped to forge? And for a matter so trivial, 
that " 

^ Do you call a difierence in religion, the salvation 
of immortal souls, a trivial matter, Lord Norville ? " 
inquired Josephine in an accent of unfeigned astonish* 
ment. **' You acted generously, nobly on the occasion, 
but I did my duty ; true, not unrepiningly, but yet, 
thank God, / did my duty." 

You acknowledge, then, you were not altogether 
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insensible to the pain you so heraieally inflicted. I 
suppose jou shared it in about the same degree as 
the surgeon feels for what his patient endures under 
the knife." 

^ Of course I was not insensible," she answefMl 
gently, willing to soothe his irritation, though more and 
more puzzled as to its cause. *' I was grateful to you 
then; and although circumstances have altered our 
relative positions, and time abated the ardour of our 
mutual sentiments, I am grateful to you still." 

*' And you are happy, Josephine ? " 

^^ I have no cause to be otherwise ; am I not fulfilling 
my yocation ? " 

^^ I do not understand what you mean by ' vocation,' " 
he petulantly rejoined ; ^* all I have to say is, I never 
disliked Catholics half so much as since you became 
one ; such conduct is enough to disgust any one with 
the religion." 

" Why, what have I done ? " she replied, with 
difficulty suppressing the smile which she was conscious 
must give pain. ^' I really beg your pardon if I 
have been the cause of scandal to you; it was quite 
involuntary." 

'^ Of course you must be aware you have for the last 
six years been a continual source of anxiety both to 
your uncle and myself. It cannot be very pleasing to 
him to find your talents completely thrown away ; nor 
to me to be liable any day to hear that you have fallen 
a victim to some disease engendered by contact with 
those whom you might more effectually benefit if yon 
would but listen to me." 

^' I should indeed be grateful for any suggestion for 
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their greater good, poor things," said Miss Bradshawe; 
disregardiog the former portion of his speech ; but I 
warn you beforehand we most have no interference 
from ragged-school teachers or yisitors from Bible- 
societies. Better their bodies ws^ from want, than 
their souls perish eternally." 

^^ You wilfully misunderstand me, Josephine. Did 
you not but now say, had you the means, you would 
find the way ? those means can, shall be, yours. In 
one word, my engagement with Lady Angela is 
dissolved." 

" Not on my account, I trust, Lord Norville," she 
exclaimed, rising with dignity ; '' rest assured that " 

'' No, not on your account, though you have much 
to reproach yourself with that it was ever entered into. 
From your overstrained notions of duty, your young 
and too yielding cousin might have been doomed to 
pass her life the wife of a man for whom she merely 
entertained a cold respect, whilst her warm heart 
incessantly cherished the image of another. Now, 
thank God, we both are free ; and whilst ensuring the 
happiness of Angela, it rests with you to decide how 
far / am to participate in it." Miss Bradshawe turned 
very pale, but not being quite unprepared for the turn 
the conversation had taken, she merely assumed au 
attitude of attention. '' You recollect our parting," 
eontinaed Lord Norville, " and the sacrifice I then 
offered to make of prejudices, interest, and, in some 
measure, conscience. This sacrifice you rejected ; it was^ 
I am aware, deemed lightly of in the full-blown ardour 
of your recent conversion ; but if I ever admired, loved 
you more than at that moment^ it is now, when in 
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Tenewing the offer I then made I can caHy add, give 
me but time, and I too, for thj lore, maj yet become m 
Catholio." 

Miss Bradshawe's ejee filled with team ; she tiembMl 
slightly ; then shaking her head, after a few monenta' 
reflection, exclaimed — 

*' Whj haye yon so nnnecessaxily exposed ns both to 
so severe a trial ? Is not my dnty the same as it was six 
years ago ? Can I consent to be the temptation in your 
path? If for mj sake yon falsify yonr consoieaoeit 
better, fsir better, never become a Catholic." 

'^ I thought," said Lord NorviUe, bitterly, ** yon 
would risk much for the sake of gairnng a c<avert. I 
have heard, yonr priests scruple little at the meansii 
provided they attain the end." 

^'You have doubtless heard many things that are 
untrue, and I grieve to see have yielded easy credenoe ta 
them ; with you I must therefore be explicit Know tfaaii| 
whatever my feelings might otherwise be, I hoU a 
mixed marriage as disjdeasing in the sight of God, and 
prejudicial to the epiritual interest of all concerned*" 

" This is indeed scrupulosity. I could name many 
instances where friends of my own are married 
to Catholics, a convincing proof that your ChunA 
permits — " 

^' The Church permits, as you have truly said^ but 
does not countenance such unions. Believe me, wfaera 
they do take place, they are generally productive of 
much misery, sometimes undying remorse, and this in 
proportion to the affection between the parties. Would 
they could be altogether prevented ; but this the 
present state of society renders impossible." 
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** And you deny tbat yoa are a bigot ? Bat, Jose- 
phine, I have an argument stranger than any I have 
advanced ; can you in conscience refuse the infinitely 
wider field for the benefit c^ others which wealth such 
88 mine would open before you } As a Catholic, do 
you, dar4 you refuse my offer ?" 

^ Were you a Catholic, I< should' answer. Almighty 
Qod would accept no offering, however it might other- 
wise redound to His greater gUiy, if made at the 
expense of conscience ; as it is, F- can merely say, let 
this be the last time the subject is broadied between us. 
I am neither ixAd nor iiisennblei'and deeply do I grieve 
that an accidental' meeting should have re-awakened 
sentiments I had hoped had long sincea taken another 
direction." 

^ Hien, Miss Bradshawe^ I am again refused." He 
diew himself up to his full >height,. mort^ed pride and 
wounded affection struggling . for mastery in his bosom. 
^^ Catholics are indeed f mere maekioies, bdiags without 
individuality, heart, or — '* ' 

" Heart has nothing to do with-my present decision. 
Lord Norville ; I^am simply fc^owing the safe yet more 
rugged path of duty. Would tha^ I could convince 
you of this, or do anything to ao&/en' yoni^ present 
disappointment**^ 

^ Honr can you eenvinoe me /^at affbetion for 
another, not this duty of ^whioh you. talk so-eamestly, 
does not influence your conduct ?" ' 

'"Easily," said JbsegbiBar* '«Bflgar,.btaar me. I 
loved you once ; I love you still, tbough with a purer, 
better*tried affection, for now I prise your immortal 
aoul, and never will I peril that soul; never will I 
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lure jou on by what might be a merely human motive 
to profess the faith, which I would otherwise lay down 
my life to see you embrace ; yet solemnly do I promise 
never to bestow on another the hand I now refuse ta 
you, though yon would secure my happiness by wedding 
one more worthy of yon than her of whom you moat 
now think no more.'' 

There was an energy in Josephine's manner, a lofty 
determination in her tone, which carried conviction to 
Lord Norville's mind and agony to his breast. He 
could not trust himself to speak, but pressing her hand 
to his lips, hurried from the room to conceal the tear 
which was wrung from his prond heart ; yet as he did 
80 he involuntarily exclaimed — 

^^ This, then, is a member of that religion stigmatized 
as sparing no art to entrap converts, no means to 
acquire wealth, and above all, of keeping no faith with 
those of a different persuasion. God, not man, most 
Mve prompted such a sacrifice." 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE €H0LERA. 

It will be long ere the August of 1849 hdea from 
the memory of the present generation, more especially 
those whose business or duty retained them in London 
during a season now -become a mournful epoch in the 
lives of many. For more than twelve months pre- 
viously had the cholera been talked of and expected, 
nay its very route was distinctly traced; the sea-windas 
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laden with the deadly moisture of the Mediterranean, 
had swept over every tract of inhabited land, ravaging, 
and in many cases partially depopulating, the whole 
chain of countries from Afighanistan to Southern 
Africa, from whence the transition to Central Europe 
was both natural and swift. The intense heat of the 
preceding summer, when the temperature had for 
months averaged 90% had occasioned a disorder which, 
Aoagh modified, was so suspicious in its nature, that a 
medical board was formed to watch its progress, whilst 
sanitary committees were called upon to bestir them- 
selves, in order, if posnbk, to mvert the impending 
calamity. 

But this mysterious disease seemed -to baffle their 
every effort, setting at ^nought any fixed rule either 
for prevention or cure. Capricious in its attacks, it 
would in some 'instances pass over the habitually 
dissipated, to descend with fell swoop on Ihose who had 
never infringed the laws of temperance ; though it 
must be remarked, that recovery was in the latter class 
of patients more general, as the complaint usually 
assumed a milder form, probably owing to the action of 
the lung8 being less impeded. The inhabitants of con- 
fined, ill- ventilated neighbourhoods twere of course the 
greatest sufferers ; but the mansions of ^the wealthy 
were far from being exempted from the visitation of a 
pestilence esteemed by many, and those not contemptible 
anthorities, to be identical with the '^ black death" or 
*^ sweating sickness," which had for * centuries visited 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Europe itself. 

And London at the period of which I write was 
trdly a '^ city of the plague ;" go where you would, the 
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wbere intenected were peculiarly exposed to the inroads 
«l a disorder, the general agents of which are atmospheric 
Tapours and intercepted currents, whether produced hy 
impassahle mountains and dense forests, or the close 
streets, high walls, and narrow, low-pitched rooms, 
which man delights to erect in erery large city, as 
though to torture and debase his fellow-man; to say 
nothing of the impure gas inhaled from rotten yege* 
tables, and the still more deadly miasma of the human 
breath when confined within an apartment without any 
legitimate means of ventilation, and situated perhaps 
several feet below the surface of the earth. 

Probably none laboured more under the twofold 
scourge of sickness and want than the inhabitants of 
C ■■ Buildings. The workhouse doctors were at 
first tolerably prompt in their attendance ; and as the 
sufferers were in most cases immediately removed to 
ihe hospitals, the living were spared that awful proxi- 
mity with a corpse^ where putrefaction in some mea- 
sure preceded death itself. But even this trifling 
alleviation to hnman misery was not, could not be, of 
long duration; the hospitals and infirmaries became 
crowded, and it was an every- day occurrence to see 
beds filled in the morning with cholera patients who 
were borne to the dead-house in the forenoon, their 
berth before night to be again occupied by fresh 
snfferers. The poor Irish looked upon the public 
institutions to which they were carried with unmiti-* 
gated horror. It was not that all that circumstances 
permitted was not done to alleviate their pain; the 
norses were kind, the house-surgeons indefatigable, and 
to iome of the hospitals their priests had easy access, so 
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that there was Utile fear of ihrnr dyiBg wiAont ikm 
aaeiaiiiaits. Still, it grieved them to see their Prote»* 
tant neighbours (it is a sad truth, but truth must ht 
told) expire without any one to share their last momenta^ 
no one to read to them or talk to them, unless some 
Catholic, like the good Samaritan, stood by their side 
and whispered words of consolation, avoiding conteo* 
versy — ^for what could it then avail, when the moments 
of the sinner were already numbered ? But caa we 
conscientiously blame the Protestaat minister? In 
most cases the married &ther of a large &mily, and 
with a sincere conviction that his presence at a deatb- 
bed could be of no real benefit; who, I say, could 
condemn him if, following the dictates of nature, he left 
others to perform what any one might do as well as 
himself, and studied the preservation of those to whom 
he might convey contagion, and for whose temporal 
advantage he had perhaps adopted his profession? 
Many and painful were the scenes to which this ne^eot 
gave rise, and amongst them to one which, though 
fortunate in its results, would, but for the Divine mercy, 
have proved otherwise.* 

So long expected and talked of, the cholera had taken 
none, much less Catholics, unawares; Josephine had 
therefore, some time before its real outbreak, chalked out 
the line she felt herself called upon to pursue. On the 
disorder she had read much, consulted many, and, being 
of a naturally fearless disposition, she could not consider 
it a duty to abandon the care of the poor because it 

* The reader muflt not forget that there were honourable 
exceptions to this rule, e,g. in the clerg7of St. Savioar's, Leeds^ 
and others. 
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might be attended with risk to herself; she was so far 
a non-con tag] onist as to believe it was only in the dead 
bodj tbat infection lay, althoagh, before the cessation 
of the pestilence, she had more than one convincing 
proof that her rule was not without its exceptions^ 
Ere the disease bad raged so fearfully as to render the 
hospitals a secondary consideration. Miss Bradshawe 
was in the habit of visiting them, to say a few prayers 
for such as were already prepared, and to see that none 
ran a risk of perishing without spiritual assistance. It 
was on one of these occasions, as she was about to 
depart, that a woman, who lay in a bed in the comer 
of one of the wards, shrieked after her in a voice of 
thrilling agony, ^' For God's sake, madam, just come 
here ; I am dying." Josephine obeyed, and discovered 
an elderly female, one of the helpers, but now herself a 
patient, struggling with all the violence of unimpaired 
muscular strength against the spasmodic action of the 
nerves. She had evidently passed from the state of 
collapse into that of active fever; the cramps now 
seizing the limbs alternately, now fixing on all together, 
requiriug the force of three or four attendants to prevent 
the patient flinging herself out of bed. The spasms 
having settled in the chest and upper extremities, the 
countenance presented the appearance of a corpse after 
disinterment, the whole body being of an indigo tint, 
rendered still more ghastly by the lack-lustre eyes, and 
lips at once swollen, black, and parched. By the side 
of this pitiable object sat an elderly man, weeping ; his 
dress and manners betokening that he moved in a grade 
of society superior to that of the unfortunate woman. 
'^ Miss Bradshawe," she gasped rather than uttered. 
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*' this, this 18 worse tlian hell ! Do you call it charity 
to hang orer your own people, and leave me to perLsk 
because I am a Protestant?" 

'^ I did not know you were ill, Johnson," answered 
Josephine, taking in hers one of the cold glased hands, 
and pressing it affectionately. *' What can I do for 
you ? only tell me.'.' 

^' I sent for the clergyman-^^bat^— he did not come. 
Can you bring me a Wesleyan preacher ? Anything ; 
I care not, so he can saye my soul. I have been a 
great sinner-^and — ^no I dare not die as I am — they 
told the chaplain I had the cholera, bat he said nurse 
could read me a chapter in the Bible. Will no one 
help me ? " 

A frightful scream' terminated these disjointed sen- 
tences, whilst the nurses laboured in vain to give tem- 
porary ease, by applying flannels steeped in turpentine 
to the legs and stomach. During this, the man before 
mentioned rose from his seat, and in a broken voice 
addressed Miss Bradshawe : — 

^^ Madam, I am a butler in a nobleman's family, and 
that unfortunate being is my sister. I need scarcely 
say it was her way of life that reduced her to becoming 
the helper in a parish infirmary ; we have not met for 
years, though I heartily forgive the dii^ace she has 
brought on her family. I implore you, if it lies ia 
your power, to ameliorate her distress of mind. What 
renders her so wretched is, that she has never been 
baptized, and some one has put it into her head she 
cannot go to heaven without." 

'^ No," exclaimed the sufferer, *^ I am not a Christian ; 
Mary told me so before she died. . She had the cholera 
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worse than I hare, and the priest came to her, and 
stayed with her, and did not seem afraid at all, and she 
was so tranquil after, though her agony made ui 
tremble, and she expired so happily ; and here am I 
left to go like a dog." 

** If you really wish for baptism," answered Miss 
Bradshawe, ^ I will send Father Horton, though I fear 
there will be little time for instruction." 

^ Qod bless you ; I feel sure I cannot be saved 
unless I am baptized, and I know your religion must 
be the true one, or why are you so anxious for your 
poor when they are dying ? It cannot, I have often 
thought, be a pleasant thing for ladies and gentlemen 
to come here at all hours; and they wouldn't do it 
either, unless there was more need than we knew oL 
But oh, be quick, or it will be too late ; I have been so 
great a sinner, I dare not face God as I am.*' Sup- 
pressing her emotion, Josephine hurried towards th& 
chapel-house ; Father Horton was at dinner, but it 
needed no second summons to despatch him on his 
errand of mercy. 

On her yisit to the oholera-ward the following day, 
Miss Bradshawe learnt, to her inexpressible satisfaction, 
that although Johnson had expired the preceding night, 
she had not only been baptized, but received the sacra-* 
ment of extreme unction, leaving with almost her last 
breath a blessing for her, to whom, as the instrument of 
Almighty God, she was indebted for procuring . thei 
means of salvation. 

Never, probably, had the priests of the London 
district to contend with such an accumulation of phy- 
sical sufferings, distress, and misery, as during this 
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eyentfal snmmer ; and it is here worthy of remark, 
that although continually exposed to contagion, hard 
worked during the day, and with scarcely two oonse- 
outive nights' rest unbroken by sick-calls, not one 
of them fell a victim to a disease whose ravages were. 
islt by every other class of society. Yet their exer- 
tions were almost superhuman ; for although the locality 
where I have fixed my tale belonged to a chapel* 
neither considered to possess so large or so poor a con- 
gregation as many in the metropolis, it might perhape 
excite some surprise in the bosoms of those who accuse 
Catholics of *^ neglecting the education of their poor,' 
and making no efforts ^' to keep pace with the age, 
were they told this small congregation averaged* 
twelve thousand^ of whom during the year full ten 
thousand at one season or other req;iire relief some 
only occasionally, others at all times ; abont a thousand 
subsist on their own industry; and the remainder 
are able, in a greater or less degree, to assist their- 
poorer brethren, and to contribute towards the support 
of a Church which in this country depends entirely on 
the piety of its members, and their zeal for the religion 
they profess. Now to contend with this mass of human 
wretchedness, how many were the labourers in the 
vineyard? Four! at the best of times inadequate to 
meet the spiritual wants of their flocks ; but the demand 
lor priests over the whole district being so great, 
no additional assistance could be procured. So tbey 
girded themselves for the task; the harvest to be 
reaped was plentiful, and they prepared to enter the 
field in the very teeth of death, itself^ not only withottft 
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a mnnnur, but with jojfiil abienty ; not from any 
efiithasiausm of the momenty but with the same lofb]r 
i^olve, the same generous self-denial, which chaiac* 
terized the martjrs of old, which toill characterize the 
pastors of Grod's Church even to the end of the world. 
Tis true the Catholic priests, though their numbers* 
when compared to the ministers of the Established- 
Church in Uie immediate neighbourhood were as but 
one to twenty, possessed over the latter an advantagei 
which more than compensated for this deficiency. The 
black banner of plague was unfurled, the red flag of 
famine met them at every turn ; but they had no home- 
ties to keep them back ; their bride was religion, 
their children the poor ; and whilst a coia remained in 
their purses, they could share it with the destitute^ 
without a scruple of robbing those whose prior claim? 
were advocated by nature herself. Nearly three years, 
have elaf>aed ; we can now look back upon that fearful 
time as on an event that is past ; the excitement is^ 
over ; we view things afl they werey and it perplexes 
us more and more when.we reflect how muck was done, 
bow little left undone. The numerous offices of tibe 
Church proceeded as usual; there were the seven 
services on. Sundays and holydays of obligation, the. 
daily masses, marriages, baptisms ; the long hours spent 
in the confessional ofttimes stretched far into the night, 
for the fear of impending deatii drove many to that 
sacred tribunal who had absented themselves for years. 
Even from this would the priest be summoned to the 
bed of death ; did he find rest on his return ? No, one: 
duty accomplished, he hastened to another, never 

Q 2 
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dreaming of refreshment or repose whilst one soul 
remained to which he could either afford consolation or 
assistance ; and then, when these offices of charitj were 
done, twenty chances to one hat a portion of iiis 
breviary still remained to be recited ; and when at last 
he threw himself on his bed, it was only to be ronsed 
by a fresh sick-call, almost before his eyes were closed 
to sleep. There are few GUholics to whom all this is 
not well known ; but if perchance these pages shonld 
reach the eye of any who differ from us in creed, 
let them remember that these are the men (not indeed 
these very individuals, but the class of which they are 
a fair sample) on whom the Protestant journals con- 
sider no calumny too gross to be heaped ; against whom 
the orators not only of Exeter Hall, but of assemblies 
where more toleration might be expected, inasmuch as 
their members are considered superior both in point of 
birth and intellect, publicly declaim; whilst in more 
private meetings they are gravely accused of violating 
the whole criminal code from petty larceny up to 
murder, and that too with an impunity which, in a 
country so remarkable for the vigilance of its detective 
officers, is indeed little short of miraculous. These, too, 
are they to whom the epithets ^' slothful," '^ avari- 
cious," and " designing," are the milder terms applied in 
every-day conversation, and on whose actions the most 
glaring misconstructions are placed; and all this is 
done or eaid — ^by the prejudiced and illiterate ? no, bat 
by those who on other points exhibit a clear-sighted- 
ness and depth of judgment which cause them to be 
looked up to by their fellow -creatures ; thus adding the 
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poison of influence to the arrow already barbed, we 
would fain hope, by ignorance. 

Orer C Buildings the death-blast swept with 

all its fury, rendering impotent every attempt to arrest 
or even to weaken its force. Rare indeed were the 
cases in which the victim was snatched back to life, 
sometimes perishing before medical aid could be pro- 
cured, often dying whilst an attempt was being made 
for his removal, but in scarce a solitary instance pass- 
ing away without the assistance of a priest ; and even 
then through no fault of his, but because he was not 
made acquainted with the attack until the vital spark 
had fled. In the front attic of one of the houses in the 
turn-court a family had resided for years, multiplying 
of course until the room seemed too small even to hold 
them; yet there they remained, literally puched at 
night, absorbing almost every portion of oxygen, until 
in lieu of atmospheric air a species of animal humidity 
was produced, acting as poison on the frames of those 
by whom it was inhaled. 

It was about half-past ten on the Sunday before the 
Assumption, that Miss Bradshawe, who had attended 
an early Mass, entered the Buildings, anxious te 
ascertain how it fared with one of the younger girls, 
who had, it was supposed, been attacked by the dire 
disease. In a comer of the turn -court her attention was 
arrested by a group of school-children, standing clustered 
together, perfectly quiet, and with an air of mysterious 
importance. In the hands of a few were the well- 
known purple-covered hymn-books, and after a preli- 
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minary panse the two following stanasis reached l^e ear 
of Josephine : — 

" Faith of OUT Fathers t Uving still. 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 
Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy 

Whene'er we hear that glorious word ! 
Faith of our Fathers! holy Faith 1 
We will be true to thee till death. 



" Faith of our Fathers ! Maiy's prayers 

Shall win our country back to thee. 
And through the truth that oomes from Grod 

England shall then indeed be free. 
Faith of our Fathers 1 holy Faith 1 
We will be true to thee till death." 

As the voices ceased, Miss Bradshawe advanced, 
and instantly recognised an unusual solemnity in the 
manner of the little ones, which led her to inquire its 
tause. 

" "Why then, miss, isn't it poor Ellen that's dying up 
there, an' she used to like the hymn, an' it's singing it 
undher the windey quite gently we were, just to plaze 
her for the last time." 

" I'm feerd miss,** said the elder girl, ** it's not 
prayin' for her they'll be ; mother heer'd them quarrel- 
tin' all nite ; an when I stole in to bid her good-bye, 
she said she hoped the Blessel Virgin ud mind an' fetch 
her on the Assumption, becaze it was the anniversary 
of her first oommunion." 

** Almighty Ood will fetch her when He thinks fit,'* 
fiaid Josephine, laying h^ hand on the child's head. 

Now go away without noise, and don't forget to pray 



<i 
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for her when yon are at Maas, although I wonld lathet 
none of you went into the room again." 

Thus cautioned, they departed without any signs ot 
their usual mirth, each dropping a xsurtsey to Miss 
Bradshawe, and casting a wistful glance at the window 
of the room where their playfellow lay in so hopeless 
a condition. Josephine immediately ascended the 
stairs ; but although she knocked at the door more thaa 
once, so great was the bustle within, she could not 
succeed in making herself heard, and was at lengtk 
compelled to enter without iuTitation. fiei^, indered^ 
she encoutitered a scene of confusion ; the inroads of 
the pestilence during the last foor-and-twenty hours 
had been terrific. A couple of beds^ which almost filled 
the chamber, were let dovm and tenanted ; whilst in the 
spaces between were stretched two strong men laboul^^ 
ing under the pangs of approaching dissolution, groan* 
ing, gajsping, and in the violence of the cramps throwing 
off those who tried to minister to their relief. Amongst 
this latter number was Mrs. Casey, who, kneeling oA 
the ground, her arms bared to the elbow, was rubbing 
away at the legs of one of the Suifferers until big dropft 
of perspiration stood on the forehead of the kind<^ 
liearted old creature. 

^' Arrah, now, Jack Rourke ! be aisey, can't ye, mee 
darlin ; first one leg, then anither ! its enuff to frighted 
a horse from his oats, to say nothia' of a Christian, t^ 
hear the crathers. Ah then. Miss Bradshawe, it's welkitt 
you are at all saysons. What '11 I do? musha, its 
meesilf doesn't know who's alive at ftU !" 

" Och, miss, it's a fearfal «ite we're had of it," said 
the wife of the patient, who, almost beside herself with 
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terror, was harrying from one bed to another, anon 
easting distracted glances on the floor. ^' Father 
'Morgan was here wid me sisther about twelve, an' 
poor little Nellj died as he was laving the room, an' 
now the min are down ; an' its meesilf an' Meggy hae 
oar hands fall of it." 

^' Jist knm and luk at the baby, miss," urged Meggy, 
palling Josephine's sleeve, and pointing towards the bed 
on which Mrs. Mulvin lay ; ^' it wouldn't be quiet with 
Nelly, becase she can't talk to it now she's dead, so we 
gave it to aunt, an' it skrames worse nor iver; we 
think it's cowld it tuk, for I was obliged to carry it 
when I ran for the praste last nite, for there was no 
one .to mind it for me." 

''It is hungry," said Miss Bradshawe, compassion- 
ately, as she observed the poor little thing vainly 
endeavouring to draw the nourishment which was 
completely dried up by fever. ^ You had better ask 
some of those who have infants to nurse it for a 
time." 

" Indeed an' I did," answered Mrs. Rourke ; '' but 
there was no gettin' them to let it near them; it's 
afeard of the cholera the lot av them are." 

''I am fearful it will not escape," exclaimed 
Josephine, as she reluctantly placed the famished 
infant beside the body of little Ellen. ''You had 
better, Mrs. Kourke, send to the workhouse for an 
lorder to bury this poor child, or all your lives will be 
endangered." 

" Bury the corse is it ? afore its bided a nite undher 
the roof wid me I It's what I'd never consint -to, if it 
were to be the saving of me siven generations." 
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•* Yet remember yonrself ; Meggy, — your sick 
husband, Malvin, — ^indeed some of them ought to be 
removed to the infirmary." 

^' Let them tak' them an' welkim ; but I'll not have 
my cbild moved till we've passed the nite over her : 
the neybours ud think us worse than haythens if we 
hadn't the frinds." 

"Now Mrs. Rourke," said old Norry, wiping her 
brow, as she paused in her work of charity, " can't ye 
be said by Miss Bradshawe ? Sure an' don't she know 
more than all the docthers in the parish ? an' didn't she . 
save the life of mj Jim wid the limonade, when it 
was meesilf was afther dosing him wid the whisky?" 

" That was a different case, Norry," answered 
Josephine, with a sigh. " Has Bourke been prepared ? 
for I fear he will not recover." 

^^ Indeed an' he wasn't ill when Eather Morgan was 
here ; an it's nayther on um '11 be the worse for the 
praste, but there's no one to sind; I can't spare Meggy, 
an' what '11 1 do t But God is good !" 

"I will let one of the priests know directly; but 
bow you will contrive witb so many in one room — " 

" An it's meesilf doesn't know ; but as Jack's the 
worst, I spose we must drag him into next doore ; it's 
empty it is^ since Missis O'Brian went to the House, 
an' I think there's a hape of shavings in the comer." 

Finding she could render no real assistance, Miss 
Bradshawe hurried towards the chapel, and on entering 
the sacristy found it not quite so easy to fulfil her 
promise as she had imagined. Father Wilford had 
said the ten o'clock Mass, but had been hurried away 
immediately afterwards, without breaking his fast, 
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to Cato Street, where ona of the "oarriers" had 
been brougltt home in a atkte of epaemodic oholenh ; 
tbe three remainiag chapliuns were ready vested, 
aboat to enter the sanctoaiy, irben a few whi^wred 
words to Father Morgan, who was to officiate as 
deacon, caosed bim inatantuieoady to exohai^ 
ditlmatio and alb for hia walking attire, whilst his 
brother prteets proceeded to the aUar without him. 
Josephine knelt down in the laoristy, and the Berman 
bad juat commenced whea a pesl of the bell, which 
was repeated before it could possibly be answered, suit 
the SBoriatan in all haste to the door. ** A nan was 
dying in Cleveland Street ; he hadn't been to his imty 
for forty years an' more ; an' the baby was jist 
off, an' worse Inok it hadn't been baptiied.' Theve 
was of course no time to be lost, tbe place was faO 
a mile distaat ; a dgn was therefore made to Fatfaer 
Horton, who, quitting the palpit somewhat abruptly, 
was otdiged to depart witfaoot lefreehment »f any kind, 
that being his fifth sick-call since seven that morning. 

*' What shall we do now f ** inquired the sacristan, 
positively scared by the predicament in which he fbimd 
himself; "the Mass nwst prooeed, and — hark! there 
is the bell again." This time it was an English eonvevt, 
pale and breathless with haste. His father, who had 
long wished to become a Catholic, but had postponed it 
from ^y to day, had been seised 1»y the disease in its 
moti hideous form ; collapse, accwopanied by «old 
sady phoed lira beyond the pow«r of 
a man of poweifol ftamev his 
I proportionately intense. He raved 
I priest, his ntedieal nttwdants havi^ 
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decided it was hnpoBBible iie coald hold out for move 
than an hour. Miss Bradsbawe and the sacristan 
gazed on eaich other with countenances pale with 
•dismay. Mass could not be over in less than half an 
hour ; there was no knowing when either of the absent 
<ofaaplains might return, u it was more than possible 
that though summoned to one, they would find seveial 
others requiring assistance on their road to and fro. 
In this emergency a sudden thought struck Miss 
Bradsbawe. " This person," she eJcclaimed, " does not 
liye &r from Cleyeland Street : give me the baptismal 
water, I will foUow Father Horton, and send him there 
before lie returns home." As there really was nothing else 
to be done, her request was acceded to. The young 
.priest was found ; and siter spending more than an 
hour over a man semi-stupified by laudanum and 
disease, be was hurried to the bedside of a second, 
-struggling with the pestilence in its most agonizing and 
•unmitigated form. Prompt as he was, he was only just 
in time ; the procrastinator expired before he quitted 
the house, although the first sufferer lay for nearly a 
week in a state of collapse, totally deprived of con- 
sciousness, almost of motion. Nor was Father Morgan 
more fortunate. Roorke and Mrs. Mulvin died before 
night, the infieint not long afterwards, Mulvin himself 
the middle of the foUowing day, and poor Mrs. Rourke, 
being attacked immediately, expired in eleven hours, 
leaving Meggy not only the -last of her family, but the 
sole living inmate of a room which three days before had 
contained no less than seven persons in full health and 
strength. This is no Imaginary scene. So rapid had 
been the progress of the plague, so virulent and deadly 
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its effects, that at one and the same time, eren in this 
confined space, there laj a pining child, a man momen- 
tarilj awaiting dissolution, the half-pntrid bodies of 
two already dead, and one within whose reins the 
poison lurked which in so short a space was to curdle 
the healthj blood, cause stagnation round the lungs, and 
consequent death. 

These were bj no means the only yictims of those 
two fearful days. The quiet of Mrs. Selby's abode was 
disturbed on the Monday morning, not by one, but by 
a continuous suooesaon of peals, first on the visitors', 
then the senrants' bell; and as there was no inter- 
mission between the startling sounds, this generally 
quiet household was so fi'ightened from its propriety, 
that a considerable time elapsed before the opening of 
the door occasioned a cessation of the din. A tall, 
powerful man, who, thongb wdl known to our readers 
as Pat Sheehan, was yet a stranger to the rery orderiy 
and somewhat antique-looking dame who, in snowy 
apron and pink streamers, answered the ring, ^ just 
to see what it could possibly mean," and, drawing 
herself up in all the dignity of cook and housekeeper, 
demanded the business of the intruder, and how " be 
dared pull the wisitors' bell in that ere wiolent manner, 
to the imminent risk of damaging not only the wires, 
but the organs of her (Mrs. Bevan'a) ears." 

^^ Sure an' me good woman, jist qxike aisey, and be 
afther bein' quick if you place, an' tell Miss Bradshawe 
its wanthing her I am on particlar business, or it's not 
so airly I'd be thrubblin' her." 

*^ Good woman, indeed ! well Fm sure !" ejaculated 
the stately dame, crimsoning with indignation. ^ Miss 
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Biadshawe is at breakfast, and you'll please to leave 
your namfi and message with me, for — " 

^' Indeed an' what use nd that be ? My name 's Pat 
Sheehan ; jist mintion it, will you, me darlin' ; she'll 
see me directly, an' no harm done ayther." 

*^It's of no use; you must call again. I knows 
what a proper hour is, if Miss Bradshawe doesn't. 
She's with Mrs. Selby; and I knows my place too, 
better than to carry impertinent messages." 

And Mrs. Bevan made an attempt to close the door 
she held in her hand, so as to put a stop to all farther 
parley with so importunate a beggar, for such in the 
recesses of her heart had she designated Pat. But the 
latter was not to be so easily repulsed. Anticipating 
the good lady's movements, he seized her by the waist, 
twisted her completely round, and before she had 
recovered sufficiently to express her sense of outraged 
propriety, reached the parlour-door, unceremoniously 
turning the handle he stood in the presence of Josephine 
and her aunt, just as the latter was about to ring for 
the purpose of inquiring the cause of the disturbauce. 
The flushed countenance and excited manner of the 
uncouth being before her changed Mrs. Selby 's curiosity 
into positive alarm. Dropping with a &int scream the 
morsel of toast she was in the act of conveying to her 
mouth, she caught up the nearest knife, though whether 
with an idea of preventing its being used by the in- 
truder, or of herself acting on the defensive, is an 
enigma which we cannot solve. 

" Why, Sheehan," exclaimed her niece, rather sur- 
prised at the apparition, '^ what is the matter?" 

" Mnsha, miss, I beg yer pardon, but the owld lady 
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onteide stood so long conshiderin' if it was a pickpockefc 
I was or not, that I was feared it was too late intirely 
rd be; and it's about off the poor craythnr is by 
this time, so it was of no use to stand palarering 
there." 

'' Come, what is it all about?" inquired Josephinei^ 
who wished to avert the buisting of the storm that was 
gathering on Mrs. Selby's brow. ^' You should have 
sent in your message as you were desired ; it would 
have been attended to quite as quickly." 

^ Send in me message, an' it about life an' deth! 
No, miss, I know me duty betther than that any day. 
But if it's Norry Casey you'd like to go off like a dog^ 
why I've done." 

And aware that he had effectually roused Miss 
Bradshawe's sympathy, he turned towards the door as 
if about to depart, with an air of offended dignity, 
which would under other circumstances have aroused 
her risible faculties. 

^' Nay, Sheehan," she exclaimed, ^ I really cannot 
understand you ; Norry was quite well yesterday." 

" Why then, miss, it's ded she's intirely to-day* 
Didn't she catch the cholefa, I'd like to know ? An' 
hasn't the clargy been wid her befdre airly Mhss ? An' 
isn't there somethin' on her mind she can't dio wid ? So 
she towld me to come to you an' — " 

^' Now, Josephine, I really wiU not allow this^" inter- 
rupted Mrs. Selby, at length finding utterance. ^^ Yon 
are neither a priest, nor a mm, nor yet an hospitcU 
nurse ; and if the woman has anything on her mind, 
let her send for the former." 

^^ Saving yer presence, me lady, the ckigy 's been 
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wid her. But it's a request she has ; an' I'll tell her, 
miss, it's yersilf '11 lose no time, will I?" 

Miss Bradshawe nodded assent^ and shortly after 
Pat's disappearance, escaped from the hreakfast-room, 
equally eager to aroid her aunt's lectures, and to 
discoTer what really was the matter with old Norry. 

It was not very long before she reached the Buildings 
and commenced the somewhat perilous descent of 
Mrs. Casey's cellar. A low moaning struck her 
ear, which at intervals amounted to a groan : after 
fieling her way along the passage, Josephine rounded 
the comer, and entering the doorway, stood within the 
abode described in a previous chapter. It was, how- 
ever, so dark, that for a few moments she could discern 
nothing distinctly ; a human figure was crouching by 
the side of the half>-dead embers, though enveloped in ai 
cloud of smoke, which made her eyes tingle and caused 
her to gasp for breath, whilst a restless movement on 
the floor at the other end pointed out the placo occupied. 
Vy the snflerer. 

^' God be wid you, miss, yer kum at last," exclaimed 
a voice which she had no difficulty in recognising as 
that of Jim Casey ; '^ a sorry day it is for me to see me 
poor girl dying before me eyes an' laving me all alone 
wid no one to look afther me. See then^ an' Heaven 
bless you, is it this time she'll die?" 

^^ It is so dark, Casey, I cannot see," answered 
Josephine; ^' have you no cajidle ?" 

^^ I think there's a bit on that shelf overhead; I'm a 
poor cripple, an' can't rache it meesilf. Here, stand on 
that owld baskit, an' mind yer dress don't take the fire ; 
ye'll find it oDdher the cracked mug ; there's no keeping 
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an jtbin' for them impidint rats." Accustomed to sinulKr 
contrivances, Miss Bradshawe mounting the frail «vp- 
port succeeded in reaching the treasure, which beii^ 
with considerable difficulty lighted, she approaeked 
Norry, who was a great favourite, not only with her 
visitor, but with all who knew her. The poor old 
woman was evidently in the most acute agony; her 
limbs were drawn together as if the muscles had shraak, 
although at intervals they were suddenly stretched out 
as by the action of an invisible pulley, then recoiling 
until she assumed almost the appearance of a ball. It 
was of her arms, however, that she chiefly complained ; 
in the palm of either hand was a round spot of deep 
black surrounded by what appeared gangrene, from 
which up to the very elbow the dark hue prevailed, 
though gradually diminishing in intensity, until it 
assumed the prevailing bluis|| tint so often alluded to. 

'^ Ah, an' it was rubbin' Jack Rourke I tuk it," she 
exclaimed, spreading out the affected members before 
Josephine, who felt her heart sicken within her. ^^ It's 
all over wid me, my lady, an' glory to His holy name, 
it's prepared I am ; but there's a thing thrubbles me, 
an' if you'd promise me to see to that, I'd die contint." 
The girl hesitated, a painful thrill pervaded her bosom ; 
gladly, most gladly, would she have given an unreserved 
promise to comply with the request of this martyr to 
charity, but prudence whispered ^^ no." She had more 
than once mourned over her inability to fulfil the last 
wishes of the expiring poor, and she was reluctantly 
compelled to inquire what it was that Norry required. 

'^ Ownly jist nothin', me lady. You see poor Jim 
theip isn't able to look afther himself, an' it'll lireak 
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Ma owld heart if it's sent to the poop-house he is, an' I 
don't think it's long the oraythur '11 be afitfaer me ; for, 
harrin' the cat that foliys him wheriver he goes, an' lays 
on the bed when I'm out, there's no Christian in the 
tniirld to care for him now I'm gone/' 

*' Ah, an' it's not far out you're there, Norry," 
flobbed the disabled creature, as the sleek animal at his 
feet leaped on his knee, as if she too were petitioning 
for her master. '^ I oouldn't bide in the house, wid the 
cursing, and swearing, an' jeering at everything good ; 
an' what ud I do for the tay an' the snuff? An worse 
nor all, what ud I do for you, Norry ? Blessed's the 
day I saw you, though it's not long ago ay ther, an' now 
for yon to go home before me," and a fresh burst of 
tears choked his utterance, whilst his tabby faTOurite 
testified her sympathy by rubbing her fiioe against his, 
patting him with her large paw, and purring with all 
her might. 

^' Look at them, miss ; aint they a purty pair ? 
What a stoopid you are, Jim, to be shure," ejaculated 
Mrs. Casey, with a burst of something like her former 
energy ; ^^ but I'm not long for this warld ; an I wa& 
thinkin', as the stall's here an' the baskit's all safe, if 
Jim had a little to begin, he coukl sell cresses, an may 
be young onyons an' cowcumbers in the sayson. There's 
one Lanhahin does a little that way himsilf, an' I'm 
thinkin' he'd market for Jim, an' the boys ud lend him 
a help in the maming, an' maybe bring him an' the 
stall home at nite ; but it's bettfaer he'd not meddle wid 
the swates, or it ud be a temptation to the oraythurs. 
Now, me lady, I expict you'll promise him sixpence a 
week to keep up the stock, an' it's happy I'd be, for 

R 
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I'd know he'd Hirer wanth, an' I spoee there'll be a 
bit for the cat, aa!* shell bide wid him an' comfdNrt 
him." Cheerfallj did Josephine pledge herself to allow 
the sam which was to elevate Mr. Casej above the 
possibility of poverty ; and Nonj having settled h«r 
temporary concema so much to her satisfaotion, returned 
to those of her immortal soul, the care of which she 
had happily never neglected daring life, and therefoie 
had no cause to tremble at death even in its present 
appalling aspect. 

^^ The holy Virgin guard you. Miss Bradshawe ; the 
pain 's aiaer, an' it's not long 111 last Jist kneel down 
an' read me the litanies ; an' Jim, as you can't sloop, 
lave off crying like an omadhann, an' be afther pxayia' 
for me poor sowl ; an' Father Morgan 'U say the hub 
for me, an' the saints '11 pray for me, so it's in pace 
111 die." 

Josephine obeyed; placing the morsel of candle 
on the edge of Nonys bed, bending her knee, she 
continued/ reading until the expiring light rendered it 
impossible, although sometimes interrupted by the old 
woman, whose senses were apparently wandering. She 
would murmur the *^ Hail Mary," then call Jim, and 
once the name of Kate Oearey passed her lips. At 
length all was silent, and as Miss Bradshawe arose, she 
placed her hand on her brow, thinking she sl^yt. An 
involuntary shudder ran through her frame at the odd 
clammy contact ; but unwilling to alarm Jim, she groped 
her way to the front kitchen, and having borrowed a 
light returned. Her surmises were correct: Norry 
Casey was indeed dead. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

In the north end of London, some distance from the 
localities I have endeavoured to depict, is a nest of 
streets intersecting each other in every possible diree^' 
tion, diiefly occupying the space between Lisson Grove 
and the Edgeware Bead, which, from the circumstance 
of infamy of every descriptiou being rife amongst its 
inhabitants, has not been inaptly denominated (in the 
report of the City Mission) '^ the St Giles's of the West." 
This (and I rejoice to say it) is not an Irish neighbour'* 
hood ; to use an expressive blunder, ^^ infidelity and 
atheism are the established rdiguyM of the district;" 
the grossest ignorance prevails, the only place of worship 
patronized by the majority of the dense population being a 
Mormonite chapel, generally tolerably filled. There is, of 
OQFurse^ little affinity between the inmates o f ■ ■ Build- 
ingsaad those of the particular street to which, for a very 
lme£ space, I must request the company of my reader ; 
although the place itself is tolerably decent in appear- 
ance, and undisturbed by the outward confusion which 
diaracterizes the aforesaid Buildings, I must still wish 
that this want of intercourse between them may long 
oontinue. Avoided by the inhabitants of a really' 
respectable vicinity, marked by the police as containing 
so many dens of iniquity where crime is remorselessly 
perpetrated, and where the guilty would find encourage- 
ment to evade, if not security to defeat, the strong arm 
of the law they had violated, you might yet pass 
through, this street in the eariy part of the day suspect^ 

B 2 



ing nothing ; you might even turn into one of the small 
shops with which it abounds, make your purchase and 
depart, still ignorant of its true character. But the 
hours wear on ; groups of men in the prime of life 
assemlle at the comers, gaathlifig away the few pence 
they possess, whilst curses loud and deep startle the 
ears of the passera-by at each fresh loss ; pedlars.'with 
trays begin to pace up and down the pavement ; others 
with bundles of tracts, but of such a nature as woold 
have disgraced even infidel France, when the banner of 
thQ Cross was for a time trampled down, and lioen* 
tiousness of the most revolting description enshrined 
as a deity. Return towards midn^ht, every sense 
will be sickened by the moral degradation at which 
human nature, unsustained by any fixed prindple of 
religion, is here seen to arrive. From whom comes that 
ribald jest, those obscene expressions, that bold kuigh? 
*-*from the hardened and old in vice ? Not so ; but 
from the child, young in all save sin. Mark that fom 
so slight, so fragile ; the bounding step of early youth is 
there, and at an hour when all like her should betsleeping 
the healthful unbroken slumber of innocence. Perhaps 
she was at first an unwilling wanderer, decoyed into the 
haunts of evil by those who gloried in teaching their 
victims to emulate the infftmy of their own mis-spent 
existence : but mark her now ; the eye wild with intern** 
perance, the lip whitened by disease, the cheek hollowed, 
pallid with sin^ sorrow, and oarking hunger; or ren- 
dered still more horridly ghastly by the duU staring red 
with which art strives to hide the ravages of a pre** 
mature old age^ and to the terrors of which no 
description can do justioe. Nor is age itself leas 
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d«pmV^ : ii weaves its meshes like the Uoated spider ; 
i^temately busy in endeavours to entiup the nftwary) 
er preying on those already entangled in a -vreb from 
^bieb there is little chance of escape, until their thread i^ 
snapped, sometimes by personal Violence, oftener by the 
slo^ lingerings of disease, which terminates an existence 
faateM to its possessor, and remembered bat wit^ 
«xecration by survivc»r&^ to whom it has bequeathed as a 
legacy the fiatal ^ example T^hich, if followed, must 
inevitably entail on them a similar desitraction^ Ai 
ma^ beveadyy sunrnsed,' the mal^ portion of the inha^ 
bitants are on a par wi^ their female companion^. 
Here crime is reduced to' a kjrstem : from their eaiHest 
Infancy children are punished fbr ineonvenient honesty t 
houses are established in which burglars, pickpockets^ 
maleftctots of every description,' find-^the elder, a 
refttge^ the younger, aeademies wher&'they are regularly 
tntined to whatever department of vice they may think 
#t to adopt for their ftrtvire subsistence* 

Niear the farther end of the -street ie a passsgie 
lietween two hcnses, leading td a very steep dight of 
feteps, covered by a bricked arch stretching some dis« 
tanoe into what you at length discover to be a long 
narrow court, although you must penetrate the semt- 
obscurity for a considerable time before you discover 
the strip of sky which canopies the tair contracted 
liweSings ; not one of these houses can beast a back 
window or outlet of any kind save that- by which yon 
enter. Bad as the street is, the court is still wovse^ 
thoagh possessing an incalculable advantage in the eyes 
of the deckimers against Popery ; tl^. inmates (with 
9ery rare eizoeplionsy are, if not exactljr stanch Pro- 
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testanlB, wliatisnextdoortoii, ^ 9trict amtv^CaikoUeM," 
A score of Bible-readers mig^t work swsjliete without 
being shocked by rosaries, crosses, relics, prayer-booksii 
or other weapons of Roman saperstition; the people 
can go comfortably out of the world without haTing 
their consciences dtstnrbed by ^ meddliog priests or atfll 
more meddling ]a3rmen ;" there are no sons of the 
sauted Vincent, no Sisters of Mer^ (all well known as 
^ diigmud JesuiU ") flitting to and fro; after the bodj 
is once nnder-gronnd, the warning and individoal axe 
speedily forgotten by those whose principal anxle^ is 
^ to die game" when their tnm comea. 

In an upper chamber of one of the largest houses of 

the court — (one, it may be remarked, which had attuned 

pre-eminence, even in a locality uniTeraally ezeemted) 

—was assembled a party so ill-assorted, that the most 

careless beholder wonld hare inroluntarily inquired bj 

what stiaage chance the di£ferent individnals were thus 

thrown together. The whole were poor, dejected, even 

suffering ; yet at a glance you could angle out' the 

^pressor from the victim : the most careless ear mig^i 

distinguidi betwixt the complainings of grief checked 

hj hiJy resignation, and the ejacoktiona of despair 

whidi at times broke the otherwise painful rilenee. 

The room was tolerably neat, more so than could faave 

been expected; there was even an attempt at taste ; a 

lew gsudily-coloursd prints were pinned against the 

wall, and a spiig or two of mint stuck in a brokoi 

teapot endearouied to struggle into vitality, in defianee 

of the donds of '^ blacks" whidi covered their leareemnd 

obscured the insecure ledge from whidi they vainly 

wooed » straggling sunbeam, if one were ever fNmd to 
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penetrate this inhabited Gavern, for such it might be 
justly styled. On either side of the grate (where, not- 
withstanding the intense heat, burned a small fire) 
lounged two females, evidently mothw and daughter, 
from the strong resemblance, not in features alone, but 
in form, action, the very mode of expression. The 
fierce dark eyes of each told the same tale of fearful 
passion ; the iron hand of intemperance had left its 
. mark on the flushed cheeks both of her whose life 
should yet be in its prime, and of the <»one, as hideous 
as a vice-stained old age could render the human coun- 
tenance. Though none, as we have said, would ever 
doubt the relationship that existed between the pair, 
yet in their outward bearing there was one striking 
difference ;^^ as she cowered over the fire, the old 
woman's furtive glances betrayed the habitual crafti- 
ness of her soul ; whilst her daughter, with head erect, 
crossed arms, and feet stretched out on the broken 
fender, seemed as if, in scorn of her own moral degra- 
dation, she waged war with a world to which perhaps 
in the first instance she was indebted for that very 
abasement, the shame though not the punishment of 
which she had outlived. 

To her parents Martha owed but little ; her father, 
one of a gang of ^^ smashers," or passers of counterfeit 
coin, had been transported whilst she was yet a child ; 
and over the means to which her mother had resorted 
for a livelihood we must draw a veil. Suffice it to say, 
that an incredible number of young, friendless^ and 
iaezperienced girls owed a life of evil, and death 
sharpened by all the pangs of remorse, to the 
^^Mpectable oiatron who met them in the Grote, 
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«tid 66 kiBdty pmnmred tbem a lo4i^ng wImw .«|Iw)f}^ 
poor ibioga, were qaite 6tcaQg«ra» «od knew BQi^p 
whom to apply." 

^' So you aeem to have failed in both yoor poMOtt 
bargainay mother/' said the woman yawning^ luri 
drawing her tall figure to its foil height* " Th0 M 
fool does nothing but blubber about bis cat undiiUs 
wife ; besides, if he's really ill, I don't want him t^^Ht 
here ; and as to her (eouldn't I make her stale, tiiongh ?X 
*-^at, take my word^ you'll do nothing with bfaE^as 
sure as my name 's Martha Warden." 

'^ That's the w<»»t of those plaguy Cath'lics," mult^ml 
the orone. ^^ I've had a few Iriedi gals here in .mgr 
tune; and though they were as bad as bad eoaldbe ai 
jfint, somehow or other they all began to wmi» and 
grow mumpish ; and if they didn't ke^ to drinks*, .they 
were sure to prate about repenting ; and when they took 
ill, there was such a bawling lor a ptiesti^^we .;weffe 
oUiged to send for one onee, and of oonisse that waantt 
convenient." i . 

^'I should think not," said Martha, with ailoud 
sickening laugh« ^'I remember I ^nt ^off; bui wkayt 
did he say to you f" 

^^More than I like to think abe.ut» I ean^tdlyoa. 
You know yovLve heard jne say n^ grandmother wa8:» 
Cath'lic» and had me christened on the sly at ottie of tiba 
<dii4>els ; so I ean't call myself a Protestant, you kaow/.' 

" And me ; what am I, piay ? " 

^'Oh, jrou were never christened ajtall; your. lEttbcir 
wouldn't hear of it ; he never took much to religmi, 
poor man." 

''Well, it doesn't much natter what Yfo- jcmlli^mr*^ 
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aelred, eh, modierl The derirsffare to harB us at 
hMtl ao you and I may make ovselvea qoiie easy 
about tibat. I have eftcA wondered, though, what a 
einmh' is like. And ^A^nminde me of -what the other 
tMf, when she mumbles so many words,- and gives 
kanrif so nraek irooblewiiii her prayers. Yoo'Il be 
w»er if- you let her go $ for if there is snah a «thing as 
ooilaoienoe, I feelit whiiHt iriie's here." 

^^ Fiddlesticks' ends ! I should manage her well 
enough, if thai craobed idkit was gone or dead. I'm 
eony I ever brought Aim here, at any rate; but he 
looked so simple, I thought he'd make a good deooy- 
dack. ' I wish I'd left him; to rot where I §ovaaA him. 
See how- poretty lihe ifh-^he's ^nite a eatdi. Now, 
Mavtha dear, why don't you talk to her ?" 

^^Dovi't d4ar me," said the woman fiereely; ^^I'H 
net do your dirty work ; not that I oare for her^ but I 
feel sure, somehow, we'll be sorry for tbis-^at least / 
shall* If it hadn't been fov Ned, that scamp of a 
husband of hers might have got off." 

^^ Got ifSl Whjy he was transported before she left 
the infirmsiry ; besiiks, he's got another wife, and that's 
why the girl 's ashamed to show herself amongst her 
own people ; they« think a good deal of anything of the 
kiod» Bnt she went out as merry as a grig yesterday 
erening when I asked her to take a little walk;-«and 
where did she gek that tea^ and those oranges die gara 
Jim?" 

^* She did go out, and if you were not blind, mother^ 
you'd see she's quite- altered like; she fancies Jim's 
dying, but there's plenty of stuff in him for « while i 
and you wateh my lady, how. she's tidied the looitt and 
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made eTOiyihing neat about the old ro^e, and liow 
she's been maaling those beads in her fingexs all tke 
morning, and how fidgety she looked when yaa took a 
pull at the ^n^-bottle just now. There's sometiiui^ up, 
jou see if there isn't." 

Though apparently struck b j her daughter's obaervsr* 
tions, Mrs. BuoUand made no reply, but turning round, 
glared for a few moments on those who had called 
them forth. 

On a few shavings in the oomer was crouched the 
emaciated form of a human being ; he had no ooT^ering' 
save his own ragged attire ; his head was supported by 
the old baskets which had formerly contained poor 
Norry's stock in trade, the sufferer b^ng in &ot no 
other than the bereaved Jim, though, in addition to Ms 
former afflictions, it was sufficiently evident the little 
intellect he had ever possessed was impaired firom the 
grief occasioned by his wife's death, and the sabeeqaent 
ill-treatment he had received at the hands of his 
landlady. Restless and unquiet, his mutterings ^^rere 
continual, though he did not seem to recognise the 
persons of those by whom he was surrounded. 

** Sure an* it's a purty way to keep her word ; didn't 
she promise Nony to see to me ? An it's not what Fd 
have ezpicted at her hands, that's the truth iv't. An* the 
boys, the spalpeens ! stalin' the onions, and no one to 
make me the warm dhrink. I'd betther have Inded 
where I was, for it's not here I'm like to hkoe the 
dargy, that's sartain too. Well, to be sure, I thought 
there was a fiice I knew ; an' so it's no one bnt Mother 
Buckhmd and her daughter, an' it's not waatin' the 
breath on the Ukes on 'em I'd be ; " and with inaudible 
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ejaculations, intended apparently for bis own prirate 
benefit, Jim Casey curled himself closer together, as 
though to exclude objects by no means pleasant. 

But there was still another occupant of the narrow 
chamber, and one in whom I hope my readers still 
retain an interest. Seated on the foot of CaSey's most 
aninyiting couch, her knees drawn up, her neck so 
stooped as to allow her forehead to rest on them, was 
the attenuated figure of Kate Gearey. Alas ! how 
altered ! Her curls, still long and brilliant, escaped in 
their wild profusion from her soiled and tumbled cap ; 
the tattered gown, which, though shrunk from continued 
washing, was yet too large for the meagre frame it 
ooTeied, told a tale, not of poverty alone, but of that 
heart-sickness which could render one so young totally 
indifferent to any remains oi a beauty she had once so 
innocently cherished; the little hand, now shrivelled 
and yellow, tenaciously grasped the beads of which 
Martha Warden had spoken ; not the silver ones she 
had brought from home— those were gone for ever (now 
scarcely missed), — ^but a common pair of black wood, 
that fortunately tempted no one's cupidity. There 
was a species of fascination in the old woman's fixed 
gaze, which disturbed her from the half-doze into which 
she had sunk. She raised her head, and then might be 
detected the slow but sure inroads of the disease which 
was apparently hurrying her to the grave; the large blue 
ejea appeared distended to double their natural size, the 
features were pinched and sharpened, whilst the course 
of the blood could be distinctly traced beneath the 
ashy skin. At that moment Kattie's countenance was 
decidedly not adiq»ted to attract admiration from any^ 
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much leas the class amongst whom her lot appeared 
east. Her exhausted sickly look excited the monen* 
tary commiseration of even the selfish Mar^a. After 
strnggliBg for a brief space with a sense of HhanM at 
what she styled her own ^^ chicken-heartednesB," she 
exclaimed in an annsually bsdsy tone*— 

^^The gill's half dead from want of ideep, witb that 
old file ; here, mother, give her a drop of your comfort^ 
I know it will go to your heart, but yon may as 
well do a good action, if only for the novelty ef the 
thing.** 

Kate shook her head, rinsing 3lartha's offer* wHJi a 
look of such inexpressible disgnst,* ^at the latter, 
feeling mnch offended, settled herself again by the fire, 
whibt her more pelitie parent uttered in as soothing a 
voice as she could possibly assume^-^ 

** Why, child, what's the use of moping in this hesee 
way? bygones are bygones, isn't Hiey? and sinoe it 
can't be worse, if I was young and pretty like yon, Fd 
make it better." 

^^ It nd niver be betther. Missis Buckland, aik' kew 
would it ?" said Kattie, the br^ht delusive colour -wiiidh 
mounted to her cheek restoring for the time mere tima 
her iorm^ loveliness; "it'll niver be betther, I t^ 
you ; it isn't my own disgrace, an' that I could niver 
look me people in the fiice agin, bat that Flonry's 
thransported, as I've heerde, an' what 'U become of 
him, the craythur?" 

" But, dearey, that needn't prevent your riding in 
your coach, and wearing your silks and satins ; no one 
will ever look at yea again as you are, and when Flony 
comes back, there's bis own real wi& : besides, U you 
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don't pay me sometkiiig for your board, you must 
troop at onoe ; I can get plenty on such terms." 
* ^ Kate has mon^y^ mother," said Mrs. Warden, sig- 
nificantly ; ^' she only \?ants to make herself out better 
than she.is ; she didn't get those things for that lazy idiot 
for nothing. Ask her where she was last night?" 

^ I'dl tell you, an' welkim," said the poor girl, with 
all her former simplicity. ^' You timpted me a sight at 
first, Missis Buokland, an I thought I'd be revinged on 
meeself an' Florry if iver he'd kum to hear iv't ; an' 
the diyil didn't let you want for words, an' me for 
thonghts; they came all at once in my heart, an' I 
began to think I'd have plinty to ate an' dhrink, an' a 
fine gound like Martha's, an as I'd got married in the 
Pradestant church, praps I'd better keep to them for » 
time. But somehow or other I couldn't make up me 
mind ayther ; an' whin I said my prayers, I couldn't 
sleep, Baa* I thought to stale away wid meeself. But 
whin you brought Jim here, an' I remimbered poor 
ould Norry (God rest her sow], an' all o' thim !), my 
heart opened to the craythur, an' he dying in such a 
divil's den too, widout the praste; an' I minded my 
own death, for I think it's not far off it is ; an' I saw Jim 
famishing wid the drought ; an' though it's not sinsible 
he is, an' doesn't know me^ there are some he'd know in 
a minute. But didn't I ask you for the laves of the 
tay to moisten his mouth yisterday? an' didn't yon 
laugh an' throw them into the ashes? Now, sure, 
wasn't it yerself druv me to it ? " 

*^ Drove you to what, hussy ? " exclaimed theold woman, 
as a leer of indescribable satisfaction puckered her thin 
lips, increasing, if possible, her natural ugliness. 
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'^ An' it was I that took ooarage, an' called od s 
frind an' got a shillin' for Jim; an' tkin as I waB 
ooming back I turned into the chapel* an' knelt down 
all alone, an' cried a dale too» whin I thought of mj 
thrabblea, an Fermoj, an' Father Phelim, an' — " 

^^ Who cares a fig for joor thoughts ? Yonll not 
stir out again in a huny, so make jonraelf easy, my 
girV exclaimed the enraged Mrs. Bockland^ whilst hei 
somewhat softened daughter made no reply. 

^^ I knelt, an' cried, and prayed," continued Kate, 

not heeding the interruption ; ^' an' I minded it was all 

mj own fault for neglicting the dooty, an' one way or 

other I thought I'd spake to the praste, an' not let Jim 

here die like a dog ; so I catcht hoult of the dargy as 

he was goin' to the box, an' as luck ud have it, who 

should it be but the same as prepared Norry ? so himself 

promised he'd see to him this blessed day, an' thin I op 

an' tould him a word of my own, an' he's to see afifasr 

me too whin I go to him again, an' praps 1*11 be happy 

an' forgit Florry, an git a sarvice afther alL" 

^ A service, indeed ! who'd take you £rom a place 
like this ? why its very name 's enough to frighten any 
one," exclaimed Mrs. Warden wildly; and rising as 
she spoke, she paced to and fro ; then stopping short, 
eontinued in a broken tone, regardless of her mother's 
warning ghmces, " Attend to me, Kate; don't you go 
and listen to ker^ she's no more feeling than a stona^ 
unless it's for the gin-bottle, she's pretty constant to 
that ; she calls herself a Cath'lic, but her religion '« 
much of a muchness with my own, and that's saying 
little enough for her ; she'd sell every one of as for 
sixpence^ or less if it suited her purpose ; now, if 
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yon wouldn't be made aa bad as I am, get awaj from 
here as fast as yoa oan." 

** Martha I" screamed Mrs. Backland ; then continued 
in a whining tone, ^* Surely, my child " 

*^ SUence," said the woman bitterly ; " don't you 
think Tye lost my pluck. Perhaps what Fm going to 
Hay, Kate, is more to spite her than to senre you ; but if 
you're not a hypocrite such as she is— -or I'd never 
have been what I am, — a whining canting hypocrite, I 
say again, get away irom here to-night, sleep any- 
where, in the streets — the station-house — break a 
window, and they'll put you there ; but for the sake 
of that God whom you hare not yet offended, go from 
Mb " 

^^ Marthas'* repeated her enraged mother, for Kate 
was too bewildered to reply, ^^ what humbug you're 
going on with ! you know you're only gammoning her, 
and making yourself out worse than you are ; — don't 
mind her, child." 

^^ Yes, I'm a respectable married woman now, and 
she's safe enough too as long as I'm at home; but 
then" — a significant whistle terminated this speech, as 
Mrs. Warden, deliberately walking to a cupboard by 
the side of the fireplace, ap{^ed to her lips the neck of 
a black bottle, which having replaced, she more quietly 
continued, ^^ Now, Kate, I'll tell you who I am ; but 
don't yon go on piping and squalling, or maybe it will 
change my humour, and then '* 

^ I'll cut your throat if you dare do any such thing, 
you slut ; do you mean to bring us all to the gallows ? " 
and seising a broken knife which lay conveniently 
Bear, Mrs. Bucklaud aimed a blow at her daughter. 
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The latter contemptttoiialy wrenched it from faer.fiBohior 

grasp, threw- it behind the fire, exchuming as afae did 
80, in a alow hiasiBg tone, 

^' Mother, yon know me ; I'll be heard, let wh# will 
hang for it." There was a staaage lustre in Inr dark 
eye more expreesiye than words ; and as the old wamaa 
sullenly resigned herself to her fiite, she resumad, in a 
half*8olemn, half<*mooking manner, 

^^ Kate, do you remember Ned Pratt ?" 

The effect of the name was eftectrie ; the girl started 
to her feet with a cry which, though low, was so bitter, 
so mournful, that Martha felt her eyBs slightly suffoaed. 

^ Och I" she exclaimed, clasping her hands, '* isn't it 
I that has raison to know him too ; didn't he break my 
heart and kill me outright ? didn't he make a robber oi 
Florry ? Ah ! wasn't it a sorry day whin he darkened 
our doores ! For marcy, don't be afther namin him, or 
it's wild outright 111 be." 

^* Yon must listen, or you'll be wise if you get firoia 
here alive ; and don't you speak," she continued, holding 
up her finger in a menacing way at Mrs. Bnekland. 
^ I'm bad enough now, but I suppose I might hare 
been better if both my parents had been transported ; 
don't think I'm going to repents it's too late in the day 
for that. I neyer remember one that wasn't worse tiian 
myself, except her^ and — ^I must say it-^oursel/, 
Kattie. I have puzzled lately to find out how this 
was, and I think it most be that as you were both 
Cathlios, you both went to confession, and then you 
couldn't go far wrong, you know ; because, 1 marked, I 
could do nothing with her until I made her give it up, 
though go to church she never would," Not under<« 
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fltttoding this inooherent speoch, Kaid» whom fear had 
effeotually stilled, made no reply, whilst the excited 
woman continued, '^ I was very young when I made 
Pratt leare his wife and come and live with me ; it 
was even more my fault, or rather my mother's, than 
his ; for he was fond of Winny, and always pined after 
the children. I wasn't altogether deprared then 
(perhaps I am not now, at least compared to others), 
for I was fond of him, and I let him bring little Mary 
home, because I thought it would quiet him, and he'd 
not think so much about his wife. But oh ! I couldn't 
bear it ; the child was so good, so pretty, so innocent, 
80 different^ from anything I'd ever seen, I did not 
.wonder her father loved her, and it drove me mad to 
see it ; I was like a devil watching an angel, all envy ; 
when she knelt by her little bed and prayed, I longed 
to kill her^ perhaps I should have done so but for him. 
I burned her books, beat^ and starved her; struck 
Ned if he inteifered, and at last hated him too. Still 
it might have ended there had I not had a mothmr; 
my heart was hard enough without her prompting, 
but even / started when she whispered to give the 
girl to her, and she would soon make her worse than 
myself. Still I thought of her words; and as I had 
determined to leave Pratt and marry a prize-fighter, 
who offered to make an honest woman of me, I couldn't 
bear the thoughts of his going back to Winny, and 
I knew if anything happened to Mary he need never 
show his £EU9e at home. As the devil would have it, 
he got a fever from drink, and whilst he was in the 
hospital I treated the girl worse than ever. My mother, 
pretending to pity hex',. took her home. You have 

s 
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heard the rest; it^s too bad eren for me to tell. Yet I 
was paoished ; the man I married robbed me, treated 
me worse than I did Aar, was tnou^rted, and I 
returned here to " 

*' Bat what became of her? an' where '11 I find 
her?" inqoired Kate, eagerly. ^*I mind the moan 
poor Winny used to be alther making for her, an' it's 
for yerself I'll be prayin' yet, Martha, an' bleeain' 
ye too." 

^^ Spare your prayers, ^rl, they're useless to me ; if 
there's a hdl, I've deserved it ; if there's a hearen, I 
shall never see it. But for Mazy, she's here in this 
very house; a house, mark me, where none ever 
prospered, where I alone protect yon, and which you 
cannot, shall not leave unless with her." 

*^ An what '11 I do wid her? sure an' I'd be quite 
agreeable ; it's nothin' I've got for myself, but I'll share 
that same wid her, an' welkim." 

'* I have no money, not a coin," said Martha, 
bitterly ; ^* but these," she added, after a pauses 
disregarding the grimaces of the old woman, ^ are 
worth something, and they ought to be hers, as I stole 
them from her &iher." So saying, she placed in Kate's 
hand an old*£Eu^oned pair of earrings, continning in a 
hurried tone, ^ I'll see you both dear of the oonrt, and 
then you must shift for yourselves; but hark ! who is 
there?" 

A low quick knock at tiie door occadoned the 
question, whilst Kate readily answered, ^^ I suppose it's 
the clargy come to prepare Jim, an' it ud be a weight 
off me mind, for I'd be loath to have left the craytfaur, 
an' he greeting in that way." Mardia advanced at 
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onee toiwaids the door, as if for thei purpose of opening 
it; bat before tlie girl was aware of her intention, 
turned the key, which efaaaced to be inside; when, 
having effeetu^j secured herself fiom interruption, she 
seized EZate by the arm, and dragging ber into a remote 
comer of the room, hoarsely whispered, ^^ Now, Kate 
Gearey, if you but breathe one syllable o| what I've 
told you to any living being until you're free of this 
house, there are those within call, and you know it, 
who'll put a gag into your mouth, and that of the 
officious meddler, be he priest or parson, who is fool 
enough to run his head into danger for the sake of 
such an old ricketty piece of lumber as that;" and 
she pointed contemptuously towards Casey, who had 
given no signs of having understood a word of the 
preceding scene. 

^ I'll not spake at all, Martha dear ; but don't hurt 
a hair of the dargy's head. Sure an' if you did, it's 
the curse ud be on you an' yours for ever ; I'll say 
nothih' to vex you for " 

^ I care not for mjrself ; but though she," pointing 
to the trembling old woman, ^^ deserves the rope, I'd 
rather not &sten it myiaelf round her throat ; some one 
else will do that soon enough, if she don't mind ;" and 
with another of her forced laughs, she undid the 
fasteniiig, and standing asicfe, aUowed the intruder to 
enter. Mrs. Bnokland and Martha breathed, however, 
more freely, when instead of the person they expected, 
they diieovered the visitor to be a girl. Closing the 
door, she walked without hesitation to the side of 
Jim Caaey^f apology for a bed, and raising her veil, 
discovered features which, though pale, evinced neither 

8 2' 
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alarm nor disgast ; in fact, ber moyements were marked 
by a self-possession wbicfa, notwithstanding ber ap- 
pearance and the richness of a dress and shawl (that 
nnder other circumstances might harQ tempted tbe 
cnpidity of Martha and her amiable parent), betokened 
her not altogether unfamiliar to such scenes. Yet it 
must be confessed the heart of Josephine Bradshawe 
beat somewhat hurriedly in her bosom ; and despite her 
outward bearing, it needed all the charity whioh had 
prompted her to pkce herself in her present perilous 
position in order to uphold her rapidly sinking courage. 
Before addressing the seemingly inanimate object at 
her feet, she glanced around, and was reassured on 
observing the younger and bolder-looking of the two 
women hang her head, writhing as it were beneath her 
stedfast gaze. Martha Warden, by one of those 
unaccountable freaks of the human heart, so impervious 
to shame that she would without a blush hare trum- 
peted forth her misdeed^ in a police-court, glorying in 
the very brand which separated her from her kind, now 
shrank humbled and abashed before one of her own 
sex ; although there was nothing of rebuke in that calm, 
almost sorrowful face, without the interchange of a 
single word, each understood their relative position: 
vice yielded an involuntary homage to virtue. 

^' I fear he is not ^sensible V exclaimed Miss 
Bradshawe, breaking a silence she herself felt irksome. 
Her question was answered by a loud joyous exclama- 
tion, and in another moment Kate Gearey, laughing, 
crying, uttering disjointed sentences in Iri^, was 
cowering at her feet. Her appearance seemed both 
t(^ surprise and shock Josephine, and the reproachful 
*^ Kate ! " which burst from her lips, wliilst it chilled 
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tbe very heart of the girl, did not escape the quick ear 
of Martha. As, confused and humbled, the former 
drew back, the woman whispered in her ear, with more 
kiadness than she had ever been known to assume, 
*^ Bear it now, Kattie, for poor Mary's sake." 

^^ Casey," exdaimed Miss Bradshawe, kneeling by 
his side and taking his hand, *^ do you not know me ? 
Father Morgaa has sent me to see you; why did you 
go away without mentioning it to us ?" 

^ Know you, miss ? ay coorse I do ;" and the sufferer^ 
taming with difficulty, fixed his lack-lustre eyes on her 
face. ^' An' isn't it the yoioe I heei^d when my poor 
Norry died, an' meesilf waa left in the world wid no 
one to comfort me barrin' the cat ; an' how can I look 
you in the hcQ now ?" Here a violent gush of tears 
impeded the utterance of the unfortunate man. 

** Shall we leare the room, madam?" inquired 
Martha, respectfully, thongh with a ghrnce towards 
Kate, as if to intimate she too must form one of 
the retiring party. *^ I wonld much prefer yOur 
remaining ;" the tone in which these few words were 
ntt^:ed completed Josephine's triumph over the strange 
wild being, who would now have hazarded her very 
existence rather than have allowed the most trifling 
insult to be offered to one who she felt confided in her 
protection. 

^^ Miss Bradshawe," interrupted Jim, in a querulous 
tone, ^^ may the heavens be your bed for this ! yer a 
glorious craythur, an' the slave o' the warld ; but I pro- 
mise you m niver let on to any, livin' or dead ayther, 
that you came to look afther me in this divil's den." 

^^ Do not think of me, Casey, bat tell me at once 
why you left the Buildings ?** 
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^^ Thin, mis6» I was owld, an* mftber Nony died (it's 
not ao long ayther) I became lonesome ; I'd no one to 
do for me, an' she picked me up, an toald me a lie, that 
she kem from my parts, and she niver in Ireland, good 
or bad; however, she put her ' eamether' on me) an' 
brought me an' the stall home. I was a dirthy owld 
man, bekase of missin Norry ; an' not hayin' the handfi, 
I wafl cowld an hungry; an', giy die diyil his doe, she 
claned me and warmed me, an' gave me the cup o' hot 
tay, an' thin I was sent ont to look for lodgers ; but 
glory be to His name, I tnk to the bed whin I ffuuid 
out what they were afther, an' I think it's in a dhiame 
I've been iver since." 

^' But you must leave here, Casey ; you are very ill, 
perhaps dying ; and you surely would not wish Fathtf 
Morgan to find you in this place V 

^^ Indeed, an' I'd shake at the si^t of his riverince 
(God bless him !) like a dog in a wet sack; bsit does 
he know anything about it?" 

^^ He does, or I should not be here; the^ told 
him you were senseless, so I thought that perhaps 
you might recollect me on account of your poor 
wife." 

^^ An' that's jist it, miss; an' CjUmI Uess yo% come 
an' see me an'—" 

'^ No, I cannot, dare not, come again ; I am oaljr 
here now to tell you you must quit tiiis house at once." 
. ^' An' where will I go ? sure an' I dam't £ftce the 
Buildins' now." 

, '^ You mtut go to the infirmary," said Miss Brad* 
shawe, decidedly ; ^^ the chair will be here this afternoon; 
there is no alternative/' 
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'' Ah, miss, don't send me to the House; 111 nirer 
die there in pace; what '11 1 do for the taj?" 

*' The brothers of St. Vincent of Paul will supply you 
with tea ; but if you persist in remaining here, none of 
us can visit you." 

" He'll go, miss, he'll go," exdiumed Kate, eagerly, 
as she saw Josephine turn towards the door ; then added, 

^^ Ood help us, it's not any ay us has a likin' to the 
House ; but the poor have no choice." 

<( Poverty is preferable to sin," said Miss Bradshawe, 
sternly; ^^ surely yon yourself do not intend to 
remain ?" > 

*' She does not, madam," exclaimed Martha, advano* 
ing as she spoke ; ** I will see her safe and harmless 
from this cursed house. Oh, if I were as she now is ;•<-> 
but it is folly talking of what can never be." 

**Did not even the Magdalene repent?" asked 
Josephine, soothingly, holding out her hand as she 
'flt>oke. 

^ Yes, madam, but Magdalene was a CathoUc^ what- 
ever they may call her ; I am no schokr, but I have 
heard of her |" and sizing Miss Biadshawe's hand, she 
pressed it to her lips, turning hastily away to conceal 
the tear which glistened in her large dark eye, the 
most precious she had ever shed. As Josephine 
descended the stairs, she was startled by observing 
the divers doors cautiously opened, and bold, reckless 
countenances hurriedly protruded, and as hurriedly 
withdrawn. There was, however one anumgst the 
number, fiur and young, which, though unheeded 
at the moment, haunted her imagination afterwards, 
fiapidly ascending the st^ps,. she threaded her way 
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through the street, though she scarody yento^ed to 
look around until £urly bejond the yieinity of- tlie 
Qroyc. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BAPTISK. 

There are few who do not remember Fridaj, 
September 7th, 1849; the intense heat, the lowering 
sunless sky, the perfect absence of wind, when eyen the 
most timid^ as they watched the lurid clouds in the 
horizon, which marked the setting of the yelled 
monarch, wished for a thunderstorm ^^ to clear the fur." 
People that day trayersed the streets with inking 
hearts and disturbed countenances, for they knew 4he 
atmospheric pressure must fearfully augment a disorder 
they hoped had already reached its climax. But as the 
eyening wore on, there arose a thick mist, obscuring 
the brilliancy of the gas*lamps, and causing the tnoie 
cautious to hurry homewards, closing door and window 
to exclude the terror-inspiring yisitant, who, howeyer, 
more especially in the proximity of the riyer, wonld ibiee 
his way into the yery dwelling-houses, increasing the 
panic already preyailing to an unusual degree in a city 
the inhabitants of which, to use & common expression, 
'^ are not easily frightened." The recent and fearfully 
sudden death of more than one eminent medical man* 
had preyed how the destroying angd laughed to scorn 
all that skill could do to arrest his progress. Yet there 
was one, and that no inconsiderable, portion of the 
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populikiion of London, who, in defiance of precautionary 
measures, seemed to have forgotten the risk they ran by 
inhaling the poisonous rapour, in some pursuit of para- 
mount importance. Although waxing late, the doors of 
the various Catholic places of worship in the metropolis 
stood invitingly open, from the stately cathedral-like 
edifice to the humble building which could scarcely be 
called a chapel; and although there was no public 
function going on, persons of every rank, sex, and age 
passed continually in and out, to the amusement, 
astonishment, and ofttimes contempt of the loiterers. 

In one of the prettiest of the West-end churches the 
scene was to the thinking mind unusually interesting, 
and could not fail to impress even those who differed 
from them in religious opinions with a sense of the 
strong devotional feeling that thus induced indi- 
viduals of every class to disregard exposure to the 
night air, then considered so fatal, rather than fail to 
do honour to the great festival of which it was the 
vigiL The building alluded to was in the Grecian 
style, erected many years ago, large and irregular, 
having been added to gradually, as the spiritual wants 
of an increasing congregation demanded greater space* 
At the time of which I write, though not anything like 
what it now is, it gloried in a spacious sanctuary, and 
such ample accommodation for its poorer members as 
few churches of even twice its size could boast ; in f»ct, 
a fair half of the edifice was appropriated to their use ; 
and as that portion contained three of the confessionals, 
it was now brilliantly illumined and densely crowded, 
leaving what was generally distinguished as '^ the old 
chapel" (the farther aisle excepted) in shadow. That 
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sfisle was not, however, antenftiited ; a verj large pio- 
proportioii of the congregation lingered near a tiilek 
crimson curtain, anxiously waiting their tnm to prepare 
for the morrow, the feast of the Nativity of Onr 
Blessed Lady, when none of her children would 
willingly allow their morning salutation to proceed 
from a heart defiled by sin. Nor was the nare itself 
deserted; many who had just quitted, or were pre- 
paring to approach, the tribunal of penance, knelt in 
softened and uncertain light, sufficiently subdued to 
render visible the rich tint of the crimson lamp 
suspended before the high altar. ' It was the banner 
proclaiming that there the Holy of holies deigned to 
dweU, not proudly floating as the national standatd 
above the palace-arch of earthly potentates, but gently 
gleaming, whispering comfort, hope, and love to the 
bruised hearts who left their woes at the tabemade's 
foot, and departed with a peace surpassing that of eardi. 
The hours passed by ; one by one the woTshi]^»rs 
had disappeared, until not more than half a dosen 
lingered in that spacious and now lonely pile ; yet by 
the sanctuary rails, in the very centre of the altar, 
just in the halo formed by the ruby beams of light, 
knelt motionless and abstracted a slight female figure ; 
her hands were tightly compressed, her head bent 
forward, and but for the tears which fell tfaidc and 
fast down her pale cheeks, she might have been 
mistaken for one of the chiselled figures which adorn 
the niches of those old cathedrals, so dear and yet so 
saddening to every Catholic heart. It was not until 
one of the attendants touched her on the shoulder, 
informing her that they were about to close the church, 
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that she arose, and dzawing her veil closely around her 
aefonised oountenanoe, proceeded with a firm though 
swift step towards Grosvenor Square ; ev^i during her 
short and rapid walk her lips continued to move, and as 
she approached the house which was to terminate her 
journey, her whole frame shook so violently as to 
vender her gentle knock tremulous, in &6t scarcely 
audible. It was, however, instantaneously answered ; 
and as Josephine cast a quick inquiring glance at the 
scared domestics who were congregated in the hall of 
Lord Lindore's usually quiet and well-ordered mansion, 
it was evident she was avoided by the most timid, as 
though there was some fearful contamination in her 

I proximity. 

^* I am so gh|d you are returned, madam," exclaimed 
the porter, with tears in his eyes; he was a grey- 
haired man, had grown old in the family's service* 
remembered the birth of Josephine's mother, and was 
therefore fondly attached to her child. '^ I am so glad 
you are returned; Dr. Sumners has sent down to 

I inquire after you two or three times ; perhaps you will 

^ But Lady Lindore ? My uncle ? " 

^^They have locked the doors of my lady's apart- 
ments, as her screams only dirturbed Lady Angela ; 
Pauline has been taken to bed ill ; my lord is in the 
lihiary, and has asked for yon repeatedly, though it 
would be better you should see Dr. Sumners first." 

Consigning her cloak and bonnet to the care of one 
<)f the housemaids who chanced to be passing (and who 
appeared to receive the deposit rather unwillingly, 
throwing it from her the moment Miss Bradshawe wad 
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out of mght), the latter rapidly ascended the deserted 
staircase. As she passed the oounteas's apartna^its, 
she could distinctly hear the repeated and riol^ aoha 
of the fond, weak mother, mingled with a oonfiiaed 
sound of voices; hut she did not pause antil she 
leached the door of Angela's houdoir, wkicli was divWed 
from her hedchamher hy a dressing-room, now abui* 
doned hy its presiding priestess, the alarmed Pauline. 
A sickening sensation stole over Josephine, as she 
feehly grasped the handle; nor had she recov^^ed 
herself sufficiently to conceal her anxiety uotil Ae 
stood in the presence of Dr. Sumners and two other 
phyfflcians who had heen called in. They wexe the 
first in the profession, of undouhted skill and deserved 
reputation, yet their countenances were perimbed; 
they were evidently divided hetween themselves ; and 
as each held a separate theoiPy regarding the disease in 
question, it was prohahle the patient wonld derive little 
benefit ^m the consultation. Dr. Sumners himfidf 
was rapidly pacing the apartment, and turning hastily 
round, addressed Miss Bradshawe in a twsg hoarse 
with emotion — 

^^It is really too had, child; where can you have 
heen ? in a house, too, where every one seema to have 
taken leave of their senses. You're not afraid of the 
jsholera, I suppose V 

^^ Afiraid ? no. But surely. Dr. Sumners— -Angela ? 
.^t appeared hut a slight attack?" 

«^ Slight, eh ? What do $fou think. Melton ? " and an 
enormous pinch of snuff was imhibed as an apology for 
the tears which suffused the eyes of the abrupt though 
kind-hearted old man. 
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^' Really can't hazard an opinion, doctor," answered 
the person addressed, a tall, thin, mild^spoken iadividnal, 
who owed his present attendance more to the patronage 
of Lady Lindore than from any opinion entertained hy 
his companions of his ability. ''Would be exceedingly 
presumptuous to do so. Life is uncertain — very." 
And he gazed intently at his watch, an invariable 
custom whenever he felt himself puzzled by being 
called upon for a decisive answer. '' Yet, if I might 
venture-^case of collapse— -painful position — sympathise 
with the countess— very precarious — yet hope for — " 

'' Not a bit of it," interrupted a rough elderly man, 
one of the oracles of his profession ; '' not a shadow 
of a chance— can t live six hours — ^no use deceiving 
you." 

^ But this drowsiness. Sir Edward ? it has been 
regarded as a favourable symptom." 

'' Too fax gone, I tell you, Dr. Snmners ; the child 
will sink in it ; not much more to suffer though, if you 
don't disturb her ; but hape I Psha ! sir, I tell you 
.there's hone." 

^ Well, then, Josephine," said Dr. Sumners, testily, 
^' I must trust yon ; never was in such a confounded 
house in my life— *women frightened to death." 

Not caring to remind the vexed old man that he 
ought to be pretty well conversant with a house the 
inmates of which he had attended for twenty years. 
Miss Braddiawe, who knew his ways, remained' in 
iin attitude of fixed i^ttention ; and, after a pause, he 
continued-— 

** Sent for. a nurse— makes Angela restless^— you 
most go and sit by her ; you're us^d to it, I know, my 
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dear, Mid are not quite 00 fall of affectation as die rest 
of them. Dr. Melton will attend the conntess ; for 
me, I shan't stir to-night, and my little pet in danger." 

Dr. Melton, not feting any particular relish for his 
present position, again pulled out his watch, as if to 
take it into his confidence; and with a bow to his 
colleagues, and another to Miss Bradshawe, Itastilj 
quitted the room, Lady Lindore haying in the mean- 
while worked herself into such a state of excitement as 
really to stand in need of his assistance. 

^ Melton is a contagionist," said Sir Edward 
Armstrong, sneeringly; then with an abrupt nod 
towards Josephine, looked inquiringly towards Dr. 
Sumneito. 

^' Oh, she is fearless enough to take the mtoation.of 

.nurse at a cholera^hospital, if she was wanted, and 

knows pretty well what she's about too. Yolur oousiB 

is tranquil now ; the longer she remains so thtf better; 

should the spasms return, send for me directly." 

With a look of relief, which seemed to Dr. Snmnexs 
rather ill-timed. Miss Bradshawe proceeded into the 
siok-room ; and he exdaimed, as she closed tbe door 
behind hei^— 

*^ There's certainly something odd about tbatgirl; 
one would think she was going to a wedding instead of 
running herself into danger; she never seems to fear 
death ; it's very strange." 

** She is not simple enough to believe in contagion,*' 
said Sir Edward, approvingly. <* Good-night, Dr 
Sumners; I have yet to complete my rounds." 

" Then you really entertain no hopes ?" inquired his 
oolleague, anxiously. 
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*^ None whatever;"— «fter a cordial grasp of the 
hand, the great man departed ; and the doctor, settling 
himself in an easy^chair, soon yielded to the fatigue 
engendered hy a long and anxious watch, — all the more 
readily as he knew himself to be within call. 

As Josephine passed through the dressing-room, 
everything reminded her of Angela ; the flowers she 
had placed there were still fresh and beautiful; the 
bouquet she had worn, the pearls which had encircled 
her neck, the very dress in which, not twelve hours 
before, she had been the admired of all beholders, 
were scattered about in every direction, proving the 
suddenness of the attack, and the consequent confusion 
which had prevailed. A pang pierced her heart as she 
thought of her uncle, and what he must suffer at the 
proq>eet of losing his darling in the very flower of her 
age, the zenith of her loveliness ; she longed to fly to 
his side, to whisper words of consolation into his ear ; 
but no ! ' it must not be, the opportunity she had so 
ardently prayed for was hers, by a most blessed unezr 
peeted chance ; the soul of Angela might yet, through 
her instrumentality, be saved. 

She pressed rapidly forward; after a few whis* 
pered woids with the nurse^ who was seated near 
the open window, the latter gladly withdrew into the 
dresnng room, and Miss Bradshawe fearlessly ap^ 
preached the bed. Oently withdrawing the muslin 
curtains, she gaied anxiously and wistfully on that 
young still £M9e,-H90 still, so moti<mless, that but for 
her experience in similar cases she would have imagined 
the spirit had already passed away. Never, in the 
hours of triunqphant ndrih or youthful folly, had Angela 
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Malvem appeared so lovely, as, by the subdaed light of 
the screened lamp, she lay extended in the deep stnpor 
of exhaustion. Her dark locks unbonnd, diahevelled 
by the violence of her paroxysms, had strayed in ridi 
profusion over the snowy pillow, rendering the blood- 
less cheek more marble-like by the force of contrast ; 
but as Josephine tenderly removed the glossy tresses 
from the brow of the beautiful girl, she shudderin^j 
observed the blue tinge on the lips and the darkened 
hue of the nails of the little hand, which felt so cold 
and clammy in her own feverish grasp ; the pnke too, 
its beatings scarcely responded to her eager pressure. 
Her worst fears were verified ; she knew that ere the 
dawn of the next day there would be mourning in Lord 
Lindoze's house, sorrow round his hearth, and his 
fovourite child would be numbered with those who had 
been. Yet she did not despair ; long and fervently had 
she petitioned for the preservation of that soul so pnie, so 
innocent, that soul into which she herself had instiUed 
the first seeds of Catholicity; and she felt that her 
petition would not be denied, for that there was One in 
heaven who prayed with and for her. Still, no language 
can do justice to the intense anxiety with which she 
watched each fiiint breath from those closed lips, — M 

faint, she trembled lest each should be the last, ^nor 

the almost rapturous feeling which took possession of 
her heart, when the girl undosing her heavy eyes, fixed 
them on her fsice and faintly murmured *^ Josephine ! " 
To throw herself on her knees, so as to bring her head 
on a level with that of the sufferer, and gently inquire 
what she could do for her, was the work of a moment ; 
and when by signs Angela gave her to nndeiBtand the 
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buniiog thirst wliich consumed ber, that experience 
which had so often formed the jest of happier hours 
stood her in good stead. Hastily selecting an effer- 
vescing draught from amongst the refreshments with 
which a small table was covered, she raised the droop- 
ing head on her arm, and without assistance, though 
scarcely equal to the dead weight, held the glass to 
her lips. It evidently refreshed the sufferer much, 
for she did not relinquish it until the last <lrop was 
drained ; then sinking back on the pillow, feebly 
articulated, as though in answer to her cousin's hopeful 
glance, 

^' Josephine, do not deceive yourself, I am dying." 
^ My sweet Angela," — ^but it was in vain ; Miss 
Bradshawe's firmness completely deserted her ; forgetful 
of all she had to say, the important duty she had to 
perform, she buried her face in the coverlet and sobbed 
aloud ; her fair hair mingling with the auburn curls, 
and her warm breath playing on the cold cheek of the 
sufferer, to whom it seemed to impart a momentary 
life. With an incredible effort Angela contrived to 
raise her hand, allowing it to fall heavily on the bent 
head of her cousin ; this action effectually roused the 
latter, and with a hurry proportionable to the value of 
the few moments which might still remain, she exclaimed, 
^' My own Angela ! do you remember what we have so 
often spoken of, and — ^— " 

'^ I know what you would say, Josephine. I remem- 
bered it all, when you thought me asleep. I did so wish 
for you^-and then to find you here. But go to papa — ^be 
very gentle to him — ^tell him not to fret, — ^that — I 
must die, — and — I have never been properly baptized, 

T 
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— ^it may displeaae him ; bat say I mu$l become s 
Catholic." 

Not waiting a second bidding. Miss Bradsbawe sam- 
moned the norsey and without passing throngh tbe suite 
of rooms hj which she had entered, gained the lamHiwg 
by a door commnnicating directly with the aleeping- 
apartment) and with the speed of an arrow flew down 
the staircase, crossed the spacious hall, and entering the 
libraiy, pale, breathleas, and agitated, her dreea and 
hair disordered from the recent embrace of his dau^ter, 
stood before her uncle. 

'^ Good God, Josephine ! O Nornlle, my child is 
dead !" and he turned towards his companion, whom 
at first she had not peroeived, and eyen then did not 
regard. 

^^ Not dead, not yet dead ;" and die dang to him 
weeping, trembling, unable to support herself. The 
earl was moved ; softened by his own grie^ he passed 
his arm round her, and pressing her closely to his 
heart, inquired as he did so, ^^ Yet, my Josephine^ 
surely there is hope ? '* 

Here was another of Josephine's late so frequent 
trials. For six long years had the barrier remained 
between them, a barrier placed there by one she had 
loved with more than a child's aflection ; and now, when 
forgetting pride and prejudice, he himself had removed 
it, to be obliged to re-erect it with more than adaman- 
tine firmness. Still there was no time for heatation ; 
rairing her eyes timidly to his face, she exclaimed, ^ I 
fear not. Angela herself bade me tell you she was 
dying, and — " 

^ Dying, and I loiter here ! My child ! my darling ! 
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SO suddenly too. Where is Dr. Sumners ? has not Sir 
Edward Annstrong been sent for?" 

^^ Ererything has been attended to, dearest uncle ; 
and Angela herself, conrinoed that nothing can be done 
for her young life, bids me implore you not now to deny 
her wherewith to save her soul." 

'* Her soul ? What mummery is this, Josephine ? " and 
he released his hold so suddenly, that Miss Bradshawe 
must have fallen but for the heavy frame of a carved 
screen, against which she tottered. ^' You have not 
been disturbing her mind with your fanatical notions, or 
torturing her weakened imagination with the absurd 
chimeras of your idolatrous creed ?" 

^ There is no time for discussion. Lord Lindore," 
said his niece firmly. ^ Angela is dying ; her hours, 
her very moments are numbered ; long convinced of the 
truths of the Catholic religion, she eagerly desires to 
embrace it. Can you, will you refuse her ?" 

'^ What, allow a Popish priest, an emissary of Rome, 
to enter my house ? to stand deliberately by and permit 
the spiritual perversion of my child ? to see that 
innocent mind torn note by contending doubts ? to allow 
the fluctuations, the weakness of disease to be played 
upon, tortured ? And for what ? to have it bruited 
abroad that the Lady Angela Malvern, the only 
daughter of the zealous (tnti-Papistical Earl of Lindore, 
was received into the bosom of the Catholic Church." 

There was a passion in her uncle's tone, a wildness 
in his eye, that made Miss Bradshawe tremble for his 
reason; but when she thought of the dying Angela, 
her nnoertlun baptism, and how she now probably 
wondered at her protracted absence, her excitement 

T 2 
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became so great thai, darting forward, onlj intent on 
carrying ber point, she threw berfidf at Lord Norrille's 
feet, who remained an astonished though not an 
nnmoved spectator of the scene, and bursting into an 
agony of tears, exdaimed,' ^ Lord Noirille ! £dgar 
Wellbome ! hear me ; plead for me, for herj let 
him not thus peril the immortal soul of his innocent 
daughter by allowing her to appear before her Maker 
perhaps unbaptized. Let him drive me from his loo^ 
from bis presence for ever ; I would suffer that, nay 
more, death itself so he hearken now. Believe me, 
'tis not the conversion of Lord Lindore's daughter, but 
the salvation of Angela Malvern which I seek." 

^^Nay, Josephine, be cahn," said Lprd Ntwille, 
in a broken voice, raimng bw from the ground, and 
endeavouring to place ber in a chair. ^' Your ooomn 
has been baptized, and you know it would be sacrilege 
to repeat the sacrament." 

'^ Bat we cannot trust a Protestant baptism ; has not 
even my undo often remarked on the careless manner 
in which ministers administer this most sacred of rites, 
as if it were a mere ceremony, to be performed or 
omitted at pleasure ? And was it not those very expres- 
sions which awakened the first doubt in Angela's mind?" 

^' And which," said Lord Lindore, ^^ you so 
dishonourably improved, with an eye to the future 
aggrandizement of a Church of which you are so 
worthy a member." 

*' Nonsense, my lord ! You are now, indeed, nnjust," 
said Lord Norville, angrily, and nettled by this attack 
on Josephine. ^^ What aggrandizement can a Church, 
as ancient, as firmly established as, to say the tmth, the 
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Gatbolio really is, derive from the converedon of a 
dying girl scarce past her childhood ? Think better of 
it, my dear friend, whatever your private opinions may 
or ought to be, by conceding to her request ; you have 
it in your power to soothe the death-bed of your 
expiring darling ; do you, dare you hesitate ? Believe 
me. Lord Lindore, if you persist in this refusal, when 
Angela's place is vacant, when her smile no longer 
gladdens you, yon will remember your present firmness 
only to your own misery ; and should you ever become 
convinced of the truths of that creed you now despise, 
what will, what must be your remorse, your deep, 
undying remorse, at having refused ?" 

^^ Should I ever become convinced f Is it not enough 
to lose my child, without the added misery of her 
apostasy ? And you, Edgar Wellbome, son of my 
oldest friend, it is not possible that you too can be 
a renegade ? " 

^ I am BO renegade ; yet would I cheerfully, with 
your consent, summon a priest to your daughter's bed 
of death. You remember how ambiguous was Dr. 
Selwood's reply when you expressed a wish for him 
to visit her ; he fears contagion." 

Somewhat shaken by this address, the earl was about 
to answer, when a loud shriek in the direction of Lady 
Angela's room was followed by the sound of footsteps, 
as of persons hurrying to and fro ; in another moment 
one of the housenuuds, abruptly throwing open the 
door, exclaimed, '^ Oh, Miss Bradshawe ! Oh, my lord ! 
it's all over I Lady Angek's gone ! Dr. Sumners 
told me to call you. But who'll fiioe my lady ? I'm 
sure I daren't." 
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^'O my God, forgire mel forgive and sireagtben 
me !'* groaned the bereared father, aa, overpowered with 
agony and remorse, he endeavoured to stagger towards 
the door. Josephine, more active, was about to pass 
him, when turning back, as by a sudden revulsion of 
thought, she laid her hand on Lord Norville's arm, and 
hurriedly whispered — 

'* She is not, she cannot be dead ; if you yourself 
would find mercy in your last hour, go for a priest." 

^^ But where can I find one ; and will he come at 
this unseasonable hour ?" 

'^ Will he come ? go to Hill Street, and bring one of 
the priests from there ; they will not hesitate a moment, 
and it is close at hand." 

Had Lord Norville been so inclined, there was no 
time to remonstrate, and feeling that at such a moment 
it would be sinful to delay, he hastened to comply with 
Miss Bradshawe's request. 

When Josephine had quitted her cousin's apartment, 
the nurse was the sole attendant on the sufi*ering girl, 
and the silvery light of the single lamp had been so 
arranged, that not even a stray beam could reach the 
bed where she lay. On her return, she found it filled 
by such of the female domestics as had surmounted 
their dread of cholera; even Pauline, in her robe d$ 
ehamhre^ had left her ^^ couch" to say '^ von leetle adieu 
to her goot young lady;" whilst, to crown all, the 
countess herself was supported in a large arm-chair, 
Weeping hysterically, and ever and anon muttering 
something concerning the danger of ices, which no one. 
Dr. Melton excepted, gave themselves the trouble to 
understand ; but he, still watch in hand, felt it. quite a. 
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profesflional duty to give an ai&rmatiye answer to what- 
ever she might advance, since her complaint was one 
likely to he augmented by contradiction. Now as each 
and all of the spectators, for such they may properly be 
called, had armed themselves with tiie nearest candle 
previous to answering the housemaid's warning scream, 
innumerable tapers flared in every direction, increasing 
the temperature in a fearful degree, and arousing the 
ire of the tortured Dr. Sumners, whose surly, ^^ Take 
away those cursed lights !" was only obeyed by their 
being removed from one place to another. And where, 
during all this confusion, was the earl ? crouching on 
the ground by the side of his expiring child. For, as 
Josephine had surmised, the awful change had not yet 
taken place ; a deeper fit of exhaustion than usual had 
been mistaken by Mrs. Margaret for the event, on the 
strength of which she felt herself justified in alarming 
the household, becoming for the time quite a person of 
importance, ''even," as she afterwards observed, 
'' making that disagreeable Mr. Adams prick up his 
ears, though at other times he'd snub her for chattering 
like anything." 

As Miss Bradshawe made her way through a throng 
whose principal occupation appeared to be impeding 
each other's movements, there was something in the 
scene which reminded her of one that, notwithstanding 
her then early age, had never faded away from her 
memory — ^her mother's death-bed ; the half-raised form 
of the young Angela, the wan yet beautiful face 
shrouded by the long rich curls ; her uncle's prostrate 
form, in both cases repenting when it was too late, 
completed the illusion, and something like indignant 
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wyroaA flaihed fawa W q>« M th«y e ncoimt awil 1» 
The ^Mce, by one of thoM iarisiblo BymrmOatm w 
iHiicJi there is no aeeonoting, woJled the ma» *"» 
ideas to a mind already soffieiaitly tattnred. ^ 

<« Josephine! d^ foigiye me ! Angrfa, ™ y °*^ ^J 
4Hd7 speak tome once, ones more;" and *1» P«>m «" 
Utenlly grorelled <« the earth, writhiog: like » wo«m 
in his agony, and ngaidksB of the p««eiH» «f •» 
meniala, groaned alood. 

"Papa! daarpapa!" gasped the dying: giri; "•»" 

where IB Josephine?" 

"Here, dearest," and her oooain twined her erms 
aroondher: "yon are better?" 

"No— did yon aA him?— did yoe tdl him ?— he 
would not be angrjr with me now." 

Lord lindore bent Us head, as he eneonnteied tbe 
fixed npbreidinggan* of Josephine. Oh. th«t bet h^ 
hoar ! conM aU his wealth, his titles, hU deeriy^KUBd 
cha«„Asr for oonsisteeey, have won that «ne »-»f«»' 
fa^k again, they would bare be«i willingly, tfaas■kftl^y 
riven ; how Talnetose was pride and the moat eheri^ 
prejudice, when compared with the power •' _^«»townjg 
one last momenfs happiness on his idoliaed duW! 
Was it yet too late? he looked wistfully at Dr. Sainnen; 
the htier shook his he^l, resoried to iua ««f^ 
danced uneasay towards the mother, and aUowed his 
OTee to rest on the &ce of Josephine, with an expres- 
sion which she at 1««* *d »•' misunderatand. Qmck 
as thought, she tenderly replaced her eonain's head 
npon the pile of cushions, flew to a table, and in a 
moment was agmin by her side, holding in her hand a 
goblet filled with water. SBghUy elevmting the pillow 
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Tnth one hand, before any one was aware of her inten- 
tion, she bathed the fair brow with the regenerating 
stream, prononncing at the same time those conditional 
words which at least insured the reception of that first 
and most important sacrament. Thongh her nncle had 
watched her intently, he appeared to want either 
power or will to oppose her; even mechanically 
stretching out his hand for the empty glass, whilst 
Miss Bradshawe, with a sickening fear lest she might 
hare been after all too late, bent with pallid counte- 
nance and strained ear to catch the faintest breath. 

^^Papa! — Josephine— mammal" was murmured so 
faintly that the voice did not reach the countess ; her 
cousin felt the arm tighten round her neck, the weight 
grow heavier, the lips so near her own were cold and 
still ; the graceful head fell back. Lady Angela 
Malvern was dead ! Without a sign, a tear, a sound, 
did Miss Bradshawe gaze for one brief second on that 
calm sweet £M;e, and then fatigue, sorrow, and anxiety 
did their work ; she swayed unsteadily for a second, 
strove to gaze again, and sank fainting by her side. At 
that moment the door hurriedly opened, and Lord 
NorviUe entered the apartment, followed by a priest. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE LODGING-HOUSE. 



^ The Lodj^in^'houie." To what different associa- 
tions do these words give rise ! To the expectant wife 
and blooming daoghters who have as yet failed in 
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extorting from the too-pradent husband and fatlier that 
neplu$ ultra of female felicity, a weU*appointed town 
mansion, they in ^^the merrie month of May^ nefv^ 
fail to conjure up visions of apartments regally fnmished, 
fashionably situated, first-rate attendance, and every 
other requisite, all for the exceedingly moderate rent of 
from twelve to sixteen guineas a week. To olherB 
they merely represent a quiet, respectable, private 
street, such as one meets in the neighbourhood of tiie 
squares, and where any given house may serve as a 
model for the whole row, with almost every other 
parlour- window exhibiting a neat embossed card inti- 
mating that here furnished apartments are to be let. In 
most cases these residences are parcelled out into floors, 
the mistress doing the cooking, the maid-of-all work 
waiting at table ; and what with the exactions, caprices, 
and impertinences of their temporary occupants, both 
(poor things !) are equally to be pitied in their eadea- 
vours to make ends meet. But it is quite another class 
of lodging-house with which I have to do. The 
common lodging-house is a distinct specimen of its 
species, abounding more plentifully in this vast metro- 
polis than is conducive to the morality and well-being 
of its poorer inhabitants ; though of course even heie 
there are different grades, some being considered, and 
really proving, more respectable and well conducted 
than othera Now as the identical establishment of 
which I am about to speak is a very fsAr type of its 
class, I shall at once introduce it to my readers, not only 
such as it was at the period of my tale, but snoh as it 
continues to the present day. 

Not far from the Buildings, and close to A 
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Court, though leading directly into one of the most 
fashionably frequented business-neighboarhoods in the 
West End, is a street without thoroughfare, tolerably 
wide, clean, well-paved, lighted, and for about two- 
thirds of its length composed of small, respectable- 
looking houses, — houses whose parlour-windows one 
sees decorated with a bright-green miniature paling, a 
five- barred gate in the centre, all looking so natural 
and rural, and a number of deep-red flower-pots within. 
The plants they contain might be better, to be sure ; 
but what of that? they are very well for London. 
And then there is an egg or two resting on the upper 
pane, and the hens who laid the said eggs are pecking 
busily up and down, as though to warrant their being 
geuaine new-laid ; and with so convincing a proof of 
their parentage close at hand, who so hardy as to doubt 
it ? Near the upper end of this street, it is intersected by 
two courts, the lower stories of one of which are almost 
entirely occupied by brokers, where old and infericMr 
goods, ,under the invigorating influences of ^* French 
polish," assome an appearance well calculated to make 
the unwary purchaser credit the solemn assurance of 
the dealer that ^^ they are next to given away." I have 
often marvelled, however, how the inhabitants of cellar 
and garret could endure the spirituous atmosphere, 
whidbi positively takes away your breath as you enter 
the heiise where this spurious varnish is used ; in fact, 
it is so pungent as to overpower even the fumes of fried 
fish — another bosiness earned on to some extent in the 
outhouses of this loc^ity. The second passage for it 
is too narrow to deserve any other name,**-^besides 
bttBg ai^ropnated to rag-pickers^ bone^merchants, and 
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bottle^ops, trades not of the most cleanly dewHptaon, 
contains a lodging-house; and, indeed, the portion of 
the street above the courts is entirely oompoeed of 
houses of this kind, the dead wall in which it twmtnates 
bearing the inscription, in letters of more than a foot 
in length, " Lodgings for single men/' Yon mnst not 
suppose, hpweyer, but that persons of all descriptions find 
ready shelter here on payment of the threepenoe which 
is invariably demanded before the wanderer is allowed 
to stretch his weary limbs on a not over-inviting eouch. 
As the interior of these buildings is comparatively 
deserted during the day, it is no unnsnai thing for the 
passers-by to be regaled with the sight of oovezlets, 
blankets, and sheets suspended from the upper windows, 
airing in the sun, or in other words, ridding themselves 
of the filth engendered by one set of lodgers in <»der to 
be ready for the use of another ; and this is by a mere 
elementary process, perfectly independent of those 
refinements of modem luxury known by the name of 
soap and water. To the natural philosopher it might 
not be altogether uninteresting to watch the dififerent 
characters who pass in and out,— or, more oorrectlj 
speaking, the same persons in different characters. 
As we gaze admiringly on that wooden-legged specimen 
of a British tar, that blind fiddler from the land of 
cakes, and above all, the venerable man bending 
beneath the weight of years, we Call to mind a certain 
nursery-tale of a mill wherein the old were ground 
young again ; for we could swear we saw that very trio 
enter the same door not half an honr ago sound in limb 
and in fuU possession of all their senses, the latter 
especially remarkable for his sturdy yonthfiil appear^ 
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anoe : the fellow would realize a fortune on the sta^e, if 
only for his knack of " making up." 

One of these houses must hare seen better days. It 
is a large barrack-like edifice, dangerously out of the 
perpendieular, crazy with age, and so innocent of 
repair that the whole building cannot boast an entire 
-window ; and for doors (save the mark !), some hare 
been removed, sill and all ; others can- boast a solitary 
panel, though in all cases afibrding a full and unimpeded 
view of the sleepers to such late comers as may chance 
to be ascending the dangerous and broken stair. This 
establishment, be it remarked, has a reputation for 
propriety, and consequently raises its head with a 
certain pharisaical display of superiority over its less 
-virtuous neighbours. There are apartments for single 
jnaffOj others for single women ; the smaller rooms being 
appropriated to families who, on paying the week in 
{idvancej are allowed to take their meals on the premises, 
and for this purpose enjoy the use of a kitchen, where a 
fire is kept burning winter and summer at the expense 
of the landlord. The upper story has its advantages 
and disadvantages, the latter consisting chiefly of the 
almost total absence of roof, whereby the sleepers are 
oeoarionally treated with an unexpected and gratuitous 
shower-badi. This, of course, depending on the caprice 
of the climate, forms no part of the agreement ; for 
although the proprietors clear a rent about commen- 
surate with that of a mansion in Cavendish Square, it is 
not their policy to expend a farthing on ^ an old tumble- 
down shell, which the district surveyors would be having 
about their ears some fine morning or other." To coun- 
terbalance this exposure to the weather, the back 
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windows look upon a radlj well-kept and beantifbl 
gaideiu belon^g to one of those old qoaint pabees 
with whieh London still abounds ; though ao jeak>ns]j 
aie thej guarded by high dingy waUs, tlMt one is apt 
to asBoetate them with something espedallj gloMny and 
disagreeable. The room whieh possessed this ineakso- 
kble advantage was that assigned to sing^ women; 
and although its usual inmates were not in general rerj 
aithusiastio admireis of inanimate natue, that garden 
had proved a real blessing to^ene who lor nsany a weaiy 
day, and still more weaiy night, had been efcained bya 
lingering and aente disease to a bed firom wkieb thb hsd 
once never expeeted to rise again. 

In the intenud arrangement of the ofaam^ier, or 
rather loft, thoe was nothing pariienlarly uiTitMig, ibe 
furniture eonsisting of some seven or ^g^t bodsteeds, 
riekeiy, worm-eaten, and so meiamorphoaed firom their 
original designs^ that their makers woold li«ve had 
some difficulty in reeognisiag the oflspaiag of thmr own 
ingenuity. There was the stat^ fonr^poet, diom of its 
hxr proportions, amputated to a stnmp; the venuiw 
of the elegant Frendi bedstead daily dwindttng from 
atrophy; the half-tester, lamed by eoose nnlbrtanate 
aeetd«it; the tmt, and other nam^eas variotiee; bat 
all so mutilated, that the plaee rather suggnsted the 
idea of an hospital ereeled by sesMof the pbilantki^^ts 
of the day lor the reeeptioa of invalided or deeajed 
furniture, than the deepiag4^iartment of binnan beings. 
It, however, poasesBed a peeaEuity which nsast not be 
hwe passed over; the rugs, blaaketa, in ahori eveiy 
•rtide of bedding, wwe stamped all oww with the 
»pl^«tio phrase, "^ Stop Ihirf!" an STmnanian with 
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which the trampers seemed perfectly conversant, inas- 
mnch as it failed to elicit either surprise or displeasure. 
A small heap of oyster-shells near each door might 
cause the uninitiated to wonder at the untiring pre- 
dilection for that rather expensive delicacy ; they would 
have marvelled still more, perhaps, when they learnt 
that these were the candlesticks of the estahlishment. 
Chairs or tables there were none ; and as the bedsteads 
before mentioned were chained to the floor, any unjust 
appropriation of the household furniture would have 
been (to say the least) difficult. 

It was considerably past mid-day, the hour at which 
the nightly lodgers were compelled to turn out; the 
room, therefore, with the exception above alluded to, 
was quite untenanted. And that exception ? — ^it was a 
girl ; &ir, young, and once innocent, though now wasted 
by sickness and depressed by suffering. In the silence 
of that wide, dreary chamber she had no companionship 
but thoughts which, if one might judge by the tears 
standing in those large melancholy eyes, were sad 
enough. Yet there were evident marks that the child 
(she was little else iu years) was not uncared for. A 
large pillow supported the drooping shoulders; the 
sheets, clean though coarse, were evidently private 
property ; a neat quilled cap-border shaded the lily- 
like fisuse ; and the bed she occupied was wheeled round, 
so that she could without exertion gaze on the garden, — 
that garden which for two long months had been to her 
a monitor, a confidant, nay even a friend. When a 
broken-hearted wanderer, Mary Pratt (for she it was) 
had been brought to that harbour of the harbourless by 
one as desobte as herself; losing both memory and con- 
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fidousness during her first night's sojourn, how had she 
used her recovered faculties ? To blame, nay revile the 
patient creature who begged and toiled only for her; 
for her J the child of the man who had assisted in the 
wringing of her own young heart; and oft, in the 
wildness of her wayward nature, would Mary with her 
tongue wish herself still in the abode of infamy from 
which she had been rescued, though her heart would 
smite her as she marked poor Kates tearful eyes, and 
remembered how she had toiled and suffered for her 
sake. Then slowly and by degrees a change came over 
her spirit ; too young to be quite hardened, she would 
gaze hour after hour on those fair flowers, until she 
deemed their unobtrusive loveliness had lured her wrung 
heart, first to a state of quiescent, then of hopeful 
resignation. It was no association of early, spotless 
youth (for she was London bom), but as she saw their 
summer beauty perish neath the bleak winds of autumn, 
she thought of her own blighted life— of what she had 
been : she too must die— and at her first wish there 
came to her a minister of God's Church. He whispered 
gentle, soothing words, and in process of time she was 
reconciled to her offended Maker ; then she only wished 
for life to spend it in His service, and her prayer was 
heard. Though stiU too weak to be moved, she rapidly 
mended; more rapidly, perhaps, because when Kate 
was absent, a kind friend might sometimes be seen by 
her side, cheering her and uttering sounds such as she 
had never heard before ; for they were sounds of kind* 
ness, real heartfelt kindness, and Mary learnt to long 
for that light footstep, and to w^tch the hours until the 
lady came. On the present occasion, however, it was a 
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dull, drizzly November day, so she could scarce be 
expected; the girl tossed restlessly about, wondered 
and wondered again, until she wondered herself to 
sleep ; and when she awoke, she found Elate Gearey 
already returned leaning on the foot of the bed. 

^^ Why, Kattie, what brings you home so soon?" she 
inquired pettishly ; ^' you said you'd not be back until 
evening." 

'^ Did you dhrink all the tay an' ate the bit of cake 
I left you, Mary dear?" said the kind-hearted girl, 
evading the question, as she thought, most skilfully. 
But her companion, although younger, knew the world 
and the world's ways better than herself ; and besides, 
cireumstanoes had rendered her suspicious. She saw at 
a glance there was something Kate wished to conceal, 
and was determined to fathom the mystery. 

^' No, I didn't, I wasn't hungry, and the lady didn't 
come ; bat I suppose you went there, so you can tell 
me the reason." 

^^ Oh, is it Miss Bradshawe you're maning ? It's 
hersilf '11 be here presintly, and good news she has 
for the pair of us, dear. But whin I think of the 
craythur, oh I " 
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I'm sure you don't look much as if it wBs^ood 
newi you had to teU ; you're as white as your apron, 
and I'm certain you've been crying, Kate, so it's of no 
use telling a lie about it. Did the lady scold you ?" 

^' Scoold me, is it ? Ah no; I've got what I wanthed, 
the good situation, at last, — av coorse, not till it's well 
you are, Mary, darlin ; an' it was lave Ellen gave me 
to come an' tell you all about it, whin, — whin who do 
yoQ think I met?" 

V 
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^^How shonld I know?" exclaimed the aide giii, 
with increasing impatience; *'you know how I lute 
your roundabout ways of telling a etory, and yet yon 
always do it." 

^ Well, thin— -but don't let it scare yoii« dbudui', 
ike II not kum near you, — ^it was Martha Warden." 

^ Martha Warden ! Ob, don't let her see me, Kate I 
Didn't you promise Father Morgan you'd never speak 
to that woman^ that monster, again ? You don't know 
her as I do, you don't know half her widcedness! 
And, God forgive me ! I often feel sorry my &llier 
didn't do for her outright when he came out of the 
hospital." 

'^ Hush, Mary, dear ; didn't Miss Bradafaaiwe tell 
you revinge was a sin ? An' sure if he'd kilt h^r out- 
tight he'd have been hanged ; so it's not wishin' well 
to him you are." 

'^ I feel I've been very wicked," said podr Mary, 
bursting into an agony of tears ; *' but if you knew 
what that wretch made me suffer ! I was well brought 
up by my poor mother, and it couldn't have been a 
trifle that forced me to such evil courses, that I hate 
myself even now — and I only sixteen. But^ Kate, did 
you speak to her ? Did she say anything about me ? 
You didn't surely tell her where I was?" 

^^ She asked, but I didn't tell ; thou^ my heart 
couldn't but melt to the craythur, for it waa in great 
thrubble she seemed. She was crying a dale (an' you 
know Martha hadn't the wather near her ey^ for 
nothin'), an' she leaning over the bridge Idr'nuMt the 
Park, so I couldn't help listenin' to her; and whin I 
turned away — it's of no use scouldin', Mary<«--1 g»ve 
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her ka]f the loaf I was bringin' to yon, an' she dutclied 
honld of it quite wild like, and said ^ God bless yon, 
girl { I didn't desarve it of jou ; tell her^ praps she'll 
forgive me whin I'm there;' an she pointed to the 
black-looking wathers, an langhed'till it made my 
blood cold, an' then gnawed the loaf, as if it was 
famished intirely she was." 

^ What, has that wicked old mother of hers turned 
her out too, I wonder?" inquired Mary, somewhat 
softened ; ^ she'd do it fast enough, if she couldn't give 
her money for gin." 

^* Ah, that's the tirrible judgment ; she towld me all 
about it The Lord be marciful to her poor sowl — ^an' 
she a Oatherlic too !" 

^' Is she dead, then?" asked Mary, her curiosity 
oreroomiag her dislike ; ^^ do tell me all about it, 
Kate." 

*^ Why, you see," said the girl, who required no 
second bidding, *' Mother Buckland was given to dhrink, 
as you know, an' tnk a dale more than was good for 
her, more'e the pity'-Hw' was passionate, an*^ ourst, an' 
led the bad life altogither, widout the fear of God 
before her ejes* It seems afther Jim an' oursilves 
wint away, she got worse, an' quarrelled wid Martha, 
an' made the house too hot to hould the lot iv em. 8he 
fell off in the atin' too ; not enuff for a midge did she 
put between her lips ; it was nothin^ bnt dhrink, dhrink 
all day long. Well, last Sunday was a fortnite, she 
was ttttin' by the fire, wid her feet on the fender, an' 
the gin-bottle on her lap — iot it wasn't able to hould 
it she was any longer,-— whin up wid her she jumps 
and boks to the windey ; lucky, there was th^ tree out 

u 2 
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airin' the clothes, 00 Martha palled her behind, an' 
down she wint, an the screeches of her were tirrible, 
I'm towld ; she rolled over the floore «ii' bairled for 
wather, an' the more she got the more she wanthed. 
At last she couldn't bawl anj more, but her struggles 
were dreadful to be sure ; an' Martha thought prape, as 
she'd been christened, a praste nd be able to make 
somethin' out of her, so she off wid herself for one ; but 
jist when she got near the place she lost heaxi, an' was 
shamed to let the clargy know what she was, an' where 
she bided. Now what did she do but back again, 
thinking she'd get the owld woman into a daoenter 
place, that she'd borry from one of the people in the 
street, which you know isn't altogither as bad as the 
coorte; an' she pawned her shawl to pay them» the 
craythur. Now, when everTthin' was reddjr, she wint 
back for her mother ; but there was no movin' her at 
all, tumblin', an' screechin', an' yelling worse nor iver, 
and not able to get out one sinsible word. So Martha 
this time off to the praste in aimest, an' towld him her 
errand, an' brought him wid her too every inch of the 
way. But it wasn't much use ayther ; for why ? -whin 
she got home Missis Buckland was dead, aff, dane gane, 
an' no mistake. Now, Mary, avourneen, we must forgive 
and forgit, an' pray for the poor soul that can't help 
itself." During the first part of Kate's story, there 
was a cold, unforgiving look in Mary Pratt's eyes 
strangely at variance with what ought to have been the 
expression of that childish face ; gradually, however, it 
subsided ; but she made no remark, and after a short 
pause exclaimed, 

^« And now where's the gw>d news, girl ? I'm 
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tbinking that to you and I, Kattie,* luck is sometbing 
like an angel's visit, rare and far between." 

" Ah, but it's raly good news, Mary ! I've got a 
situation, aftber all." 

^* You told me tbat before," said ber companion, 
sbarply ; for bad example and illness had rendered her 
selfish, and she dreaded losing the kind and affectionate 
nurse, to whom, moreover, she wsb mainly indebted for 
her means of subsistence. 

" Yes, but I didn't tell you where," answered Kate, 
too full of her own happiness to notice Mary's phagrin. 
*' Ellen is goin to be married ; an' now Mrs. Selby's 
got used to me, they've promised to thry me as Miss 
Bradshawe's own maid. It's a dale I've larnt already 
by goin' backward an' forward ; an' afther I've been in 
the house a month intirely wid Ellen, who's very 
partial to me now, an' has left off makin' game of me, 
they say it's altogither shutable I'll be." 

^^And leave. me to starve;" and the poor weak 
irritable creature burst into a paroxysm of tears. Kate 
twined her arms round her, kissed and soothed her, 
saying, as she did so, ^*No, darlin', that's the best 
news of all, an' its dying I am to tell you all about it ; 
but Miss Bradshawe tould me not, an' said it was here 
she'd be as soon as meesilf, an* " 

**8he is here, Kate," exclaimed the well-known voice 
of Josephine, who had entered unperceived ; ^' but what 
have you been doing to Mary ?" Kate looked confused ; 
but extricating herself as speedily as possible, carefully 
dusted an old box, set it on an end, respectfully 
requested Miss Bradshawe to be seated, and theri 
added, *^ Mary was crjring, my lady, at partin' me ; not 
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that it was daric she was at ray good fortin, bnt itV lot^ 
some widout me she'd be/' And she compressed her 
lips firmly, as thongh to intimate how well e^ bad 
kept the secret confided to her charge. 

*^ Do not fret, my poor child," said Josephine, kincDy ; 
*^yon shall be cared for nntil you too ate able to 
take a situation." 

*^ A situation, madam ? — surely you forget " she 
fixed her eloquent eyes on her visitor's face, whilst 
her pallid cheeks were suffused with burning blushes, 
and her slight frame trembled with the excess of 
emotion. 

^^ I forget nothing, Mary," answered Miss Bradshitwei 
still more gently, affectionately pressing the thin wast^ 
hand which lay on the ooverlet» *^You are now- 
well enough to be removed ; I shall send you into the 
country ; an old nurse of mine will take care of yoii 
until you are quite recovered, and then you shall go itur 
a year or two to the ' Good Shepherd,' where the kind 
nuns will fit you for service, and make jron good i8b4 
happy. The past will be all forgotten, and there will 
then be no difficulty in obtaining a situation for yoo*" 
Mary, to Kate's great astonishment, did not look half 
so overjoyed as the latter expeeted, and after a sh<»t 
pause she inquired — 

^'But, madam, is not the *Oood Shepherd/ a 
Magdalen?" 

" Yes, Mary ; why do you ask ? " 

'^ Because one of the girls at that-*-that house had 
been in a penitentiary ; she came out worse than ever, 
and I really don't think I should like it at all.^ 

^' That was not a Catholic establishment Maty. At 
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Hamtiienmith you will be nndev Uie charge of nuns, 
ladUf who, as jou know, have left their parents, their 
homes, and in some cases their countiy, to embrace the 
religious life, uniting the rules of the Visitation (which 
I hf^ve always considered one of the most perfect) with 
the greatest act of charity which it is possible for a 
pure and spotless human being to exercise towards her 
&llen fellow-creatoies/' 

This explanation was not quite intelligible to Kate ; 
but Mary, better educated, understood every word, and 
quietly answered, ^* I do not think, madam, I should 
like to be shut up all my life even with nuns ; there is 
something to me dull in the idea of a convent" 

'^ You can never be a nun at the ^ Good Shepherd,' 
Mary, nor will you live with the religious ; the convent 
and asylum are quite distinct. The sisters who attend 
you take it by turns; your meals, occupations, and 
amusements will be shared with your own companions ; 
and of course you can leave whenever you think 
proper, though it is advisable for you to remain 
sttflieiently long to insure in your regard the end of 
this admirable institute." 

*' But you mentioned amusements, madam ; I thought 
a penitentiary was a place to punish those who had led 
abadHfe?" 

^^ It is a place to r^orm them, Mary ; to restore lost 
innocence, and with it lost happiness. You will be 
allowed every harmless recreation ; and when I come 
to see you, I expect a pretty nosegay out of your own 
little garden." 

^^ Garden !— «hall I be allowed a garden V and the 
gurl's free brightened as she glanced wistfully towards 
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that to which she owed so much, now looking dnvy 
enough, enveloped as it was in a yellow London fog: 
'^ and they will let me see you and Kattie, and not heat 
me? IVe had so moeh ill treatment, it makes me 
tremble whenever I think of it ; bnt I dare say I 
should be very happy— only— " 

^' Beat yon ? why, my child, the most severe pnnisb- 
ment you can have to expect is to be deprived of some 
little unnecessary lozary, something yon partionlarlj 
fancy, or to be enjoined an extra half-hoar's sUenoe, sb 
a mother would correct a wayward child, whose welfiire, 
spiritual and temporal, is the object nearest her heart 
Were you so incorrigible as to need beating, the nuns, 
in justice to the remainder of the penitents, woold be 
compelled, however unwillingly, to dismiss you. And 
now for the meaning of your onfy, for I see there is 
something more." 

^^ I was thinking, madam, that perhaps if the others 
were better than myself, and knew how wicked I've 
been, and I so young, they'd jeer me, and taunt me, 
and not wish to speak to me ; and that would break 
my heart." 

(< No such thing can happen," answered Josephine, 
as her eyes filled with tears of joy at the genuine and 
deeply-felt contrition evinced by this speech. ^' The 
most trifling allusion to the past life of a penitent is 
never permitted either by hersdf or companions; and 
so strictly is this rule enforced, that not even to the 
nuns themselves would its infringement be tolerated. 
Think how delightful it will be, Mary, to hear Mass 
every day, attend the Sacraments regularly, have kind 
friends, good example, no care but to do your duty, no 
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temptations from others, and the certainty that, if you 
remain Uie full time, yon will he fitted to earn your 
hread honestly and respectahly." 

^ Bnt," said Kate, compassionately, ^ ay coorse they'd 
be 'bilged to work, an' Mar/s not over sthrong, an' 
praps it's angry wid her they'd be if she didn't do as 
much as the others." 

^^Their modes of employment are sufficiently 'varied 
to salt the difference of constitution, even tastes: 
household duties, washing, ironing, needlework — all 
these have their appointed place ; and, depend upon ii, 
their happiness is increased, not diminished, by regular 
habits and occupation." 

^^ I don't doubt it," answered Kate with an effort ; 
*'*' but my lady, though it's proud an' grateful I am to 
take the grand situation, if it's comfort to the craythur 
I'd be, why I'd go wid her, an' no more about it. I'm 
hearty enough now, thank God, an' nd do the work of 
two, niver fear, an' " 

^^ It would not do, Kate," said Miss Bradshawe, 
touched by the girl's disinterested affection. ^^ Much 
as I commend your kindness for this worse than orphan, 
I must not allow you to be injudicious in its display ; I 
have done the best I could for you both, and I expect 
to be obeyed. I am sure youy Mary, will offer no 
further opposition to my wishes when I inform you it 
was the earnest desire of your fsither — who, erring as he 
was, yet loved you with a parent's affection — that if 
ever you crossed my path I should do my best to save 
and reclaim you." 

^^ Did you ever see my father, madam ?" exclaimed 
Mary, much surprised. 
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** I did once, at your mother's death-bed ; he " 

" Oh Miss Bradshawe ! O Kate ! tell me — ^my mother, 
my poor mother, did she— -did she. know 

" She knew nothing ; that pang, thank God, was 
spared her. Yoor lather arrived after her death, and 
she expired helieving yon still with him." 

" Then I'm happy, quite happy," exAimed Ae giri, 
elasping her hands in an ecstasy of joy. *-*" Kate knew 
nothing abont it, and I dared not ask yon before ; bat 
now that %h^ did not feel the shame I'd broagkt cm her, 
m try and take heart" 

^' Do BO, Mary ; and when yon are virtaooa and 
happy, do not forget to pray for the oonrensioa of yoor 
poor father." 

^^Ab," intermpted Kate, ^^an' that minda me of 
Florry. Mary Sbeehan tonld me it was afibfaer bim his 
wifb was gone ; her people made np the mone^ amongst 
them ; so it's aisey now I am." 

^' To-morrow, then," said Miss Bradshawe, '^ joa both 
leave this miserable place. You, Kate, oome to me ; 
and Mary shall be sent for a month to Norwood^ that 
she may become quite well and strong before she goes to 
Hammersmith* God bless you both I" So sajring, she 
stooped, and, imprinting a kiss on the brow of tiie 
invalid, departed. 

As the last fold of her bhick robe disappeared, the 
girls again threw themselves into each other's ttrms and 
wept ; the one almost with joy, the other with a mixture 
of feeling, for which even she herself would hay=e found 
it difficult to account. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LINA. 

It wm the festival of Saint Agnes, and the pure 
transparent sky which constitutes one of the principal 
charms of a Roman winter lent a heanty, peculiarly its 
own, to the lofty crumbling walls, so gay in their attire 
of kxuriant ivy, that enclose the vineyard by which the 
ancient baptistry of ^' Sta AgneM fiwri le Mura^" 
better known as the mausoleum of ^^ Sta Costanza" is 
surrounded. It had been at an unusually early hour 
(at least for the English inhabitants of the Eternal city 
to bestir themselves) that a numerous and mixed party 
issued from the Porta Nomentana (Pia), for the 
purpose of visiting the magnificent church erected by 
Constantino on the level of the catacombs where the 
body of the saint was discovered ; as they descended the 
marble steps leading to the nave, there was of course the 
usual parade of disrespectful levity by which our conn* 
trymen consider themsdves bound to wound the purest 
and best feelings of those, on the august ceremonies of 
whose religion they are prompted by curiosity to 
intrude; and in accordance with this fixed principle 
(although mass was at that moment commencing in a 
small chapel celebrated as possessing Michael Angelo's 
sculptured *^ Head of Christ"), they scrupled not to 
linger on the staircase, decipher the inscriptions with 
which its walls are covered ; lounge against the columns, 
discuss the relative merits of granite, pavonazzo, and 
porta-santa marble, of which they are formed, in no 
very modulated tones ; whilst one, and she was of the 
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gentler sex, actnally drew forth her tablets, and for the 
amasement of her companions produced a spirited cari- 
cature of the attitudes of fervid devotion that distin- 
guished a group of peasants who knelt, absorbed in 
prayer, near one of the porphyry pillars which support 
the canopy over the high altar, adorned by a statue 
of their patroness, ^' an eked out ancient tareo of oriental 
alabaster." 

There were, however, four, and those not the least 
distinguished of the number, {>erfectly free not only 
from the bad taste evinced by their companions, hot 
from the worse feeling by which it was actuated ; two 
in short were Catholics, and as they sank on their 
knees before the rich silver shrine containing the relics 
of the saint, the eyes of the gentlemen who formed their 
immediate escort were fixed on them, the one with 
intense, almost painful attention, the other with a 
glance of undisguised admiration; yet it too had its 
alloy, the spring of which, though deeply concealed 
within the soul, would at times well forth, giving its 
dash of bitterness to the purest streams of happiness, 
and then quietly subside, until again disturbed by a 
word — a look, a memory. Regardless of the attention 
they excited, heedless of the flight of time, the girls 
continued before the steps of the high altar, and whilst 
the beads of her rosary flew rapidly through the fingers 
of the impassioned Italian, and her beautiful eyes, 
positively blazing with the fire of her native sky, were 
fixed with an earnest gaze of enthusiasm, gratitude, 
and love, oh the image of the child martyr, her animated 
gestures, her restless though graceful movements, oflTered 
as marked a contrast as might be to the still, drooping 
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figure, bent head, clasped hands, and above all, the 
wrung though resigned heart, whose wild beatings 
were so carefully concealed under the calm exterior of 
the truly English Josephine. And both had cause for 
the emotions by which they were moved ; onoe more, 
with her uncle's full consent, with the sanction even of 
the bereaved mother of Angela, had Lord NorviUe, 
proof against the witcheries of the fascinating Lina, 
proof even against the coldness of her he had ever 
continued to love, pleaded for the renewal of those ties, 
never effectually sundered, pleaded for an affection 
which in her heart was as deep as ever, in hu had been 
barely stifled during his brief engagement with her 
cousin ; and then for the first time did Josephine feel 
the barriers of the edifice erected by duty reel to their 
very foundation, — ^then did the fairy vision of a life- 
long happiness open to her view — ^then did she picture 
to herself the realizations of all her young aspirations ; 
the consoler, the enohUr^ and above all, the guide to 
that religion which without her he might never em- 
brace; and tJ^en — ^with every bright prospect before 
her, with every glad hope re-awakened, every deep 
feeling rekindled, there^ in the very stronghold of the 
futh she so prized, treading a land so endeared to every 
Catholic heart, beneath the deep and almost English 
luxuriance of the dark pine-groves of the Borghese 
pahce, there did she repeat her determination, not 
to be the bribe for which Lord NorvOle might be led to 
barter away his conscience ; she bade him tear from his 
heart the image which had filled it, despite assumed 
indifference, fancied anger, for so many years ; and as 
she heard him tell of a form which had hovered by his 
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side, in the camp, the aenate, aye, even whilat bteatbing 
bis love tales at the feet of another, she bade him, with 
unfalteriDg yoioe, replace it with that of Lady JLindoie's 
orphan niece, the litdian Lina ; and when all this was 
said, she tamed away, but it was with bands tightly 
compressed over her aching heart, and eyes from whirii 
streamed the bitterest tears she had ever shed. Weeks 
had flown since then ; and Lord Norville had obeyed 
her wish; perhaps he was deceived by the ontiovd 
control evinced by her, whose every emotion bad once 
been reflected on her countenance ; perhaps be believed 
Josephine was really consulting her own inclinations, 
Uiat she would fain recall her rash promise, and was 
eager by his marriage with another to free heiBelf from 
its fulfilment ; perhaps he was piqued, angry, wounded ; 
at any rate he obeyed, and by his subsequent nsaoner 
she had the additional trial of finding herself mtajadged, 
treated as a fanatical enthusiast, — she who, by the last 
sacrifice of her one deep affection, had so rooted up its 
very seeds within her bosom, as to prevent their ever 
again springing forth, rendering the soil henceforward 
arid and barren to any flower this world oonld plant 
But Josephine, independent of the solid though not 
always sensible consolations afforded by her religion, 
had yet another source of happiness, vague, strange^ 
undefined, one which she was obliged to treat as imagi* 
nary, almost superstitious, and yet it waa thete^ to 
cheer, support, nay, strengthen ; it was a presentiment 
that to her this passing scene, with its hopes and fears, 
would soon be as naught ; it was an ideoy against which 
she struggled, reasoned, and in vain ; *but now, as on the 
eye of Lina's bridal day she knelt by her «ido. befinre 
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the Bhrine of St. Agnes, it letoraed with redoubled 
foroe^ standing even between her and that religions life 
to whioh^ as soon as might be after her arrival in 
England, she had resolved to dedioate herself and 
then she knew it for a temptation, and rejected it 
accordingly. 

*^ Is she not beautiful ?" exclaimed Lady Lindore, as, 
detaching herself from those of whose conduct even she 
began to feel ashamed, she approached her husband, and 
passed her hand within his arm. ^' Is she not very 
beautiful— -and — and so like >" 

The earl started, gaxed for a moment in the dark 
tearftd eyes of his wife and then at Lina, who, having 
arisen horn her knees, was leaning against a pillar, 
waitiQg until Miss Bradshawe should have terminated 
prayeis, the length of which, to tell the truth, began to 
weary this restless child of the south. 

*^ Like my Angela, you would say," he rejoined in a 
subdued tone. ^^Yes, very; and I rejoice for your 
sake it is so." 

^ And why not for your own ? Little did I think, 
when I was so angry with my poor sister for rearing 
up her child in the £uth of her dead husband, (a religion, 
by the way, which I never can or will tolerate) — ^little 
did I think that her orphan was destined to take the 
place ol luy lost darling ; but she is exceedingly lovely, 
and I have no doubt will cause quite a sensation." 

Lord Lindore frowned, let fell the hand which with 
(for him) an unusual demonstration of feeling he had 
pressed closely to his side; but the countess, too 
absorbed by her own ideas to heed the action, 
continued—* 
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*< Besides, I do not see it signifies mm^ wlist 
religion she is of afUr she is married ; if Lord Norrille 
has no objection to her continuing a Catholio> I suppose 
I had better not interfere, — it would have been a 
different thing with Josephine, who posseasee (I b^ 
your pardon, Lindore) all the obstinacy of her mother s 
family; but, as I was saying, Lina is quite another 
being — so pliant, so child-like, so yielding, thai 



^^ Yielding in all which does not clash witii what she 
styles '' cwMiAMicei " retorted the earl, bitterly. "If 
there is to be any eofiMrtum in the case, depend upon 
me, it will not be your little niece, but her husband." 

^' This comes of Josephine's schooling ; how I do 
detest firm-minded young ladies ; I shall take vast cue 
she does not obtain any influence over Cyril ; for really, 
when I think of her extraordinary conduct when my 
poor pet was dying, and I so overcome, I b^riii to 
consider her a very dangerous person," 

" Your own influence over Cyril (young as he is) is 
80 unbounded," retorted her husband, aarcastieally, 
<( that I do not imagine you have anything to fear from 
Josephine; and when I reflect how much mental 
anguish was, from her presence of mind, spared my 
expiring child, I can forgive even this last act of 

wilfulness." 

<« You would rather the daughter of your sister, not 
mine, had been countess of Norville ? Well, she has 
only herself to blame; I am sue I gave up my 
feelings, which few mothers, under the ciroomslaiices, 
could have been expected to do." 

u J would rather Josephine Bradshawe had been the 
wife of ESgar WeUbomey than enen Angela ; bat as 
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yon jloUy obsenre, she has only herself to Uame— 
silence, or she will overhear you ;" and as the unconscious 
sul^ts of this conversation advanced, Lord Lindoie 
seized his niece's hiuid with a mingled feeling of 
affection and displeasure, leaving the countess to take 
charge oi the pretty Llna, who followed, leaning on the 
arm of her affianced husband. It was not long ere the 
young Italian discovered she was the only one of the 
trio completely at her ease. Nettled by the earl's 
allusion to a son, whom over-indulgence had rendered 
perfectly independent of control, her aunt preserved a 
moody silence, whilst Lord Norville (although he tried 
hard to look, and even believe himself perfectly happy) 
was so abstracted, and returned such vague answers to 
her remarks, that Lina, in despair, gave up any further 
attempt at conversation. 

Not £a.r from the church of Sta Agnese is the circular 
edifice alluded to in the commencement of this chapter, 
as the mausoleum of St. Constantia, the precise origin 
of whida has formed one of those learned puzzles so 
difficult, or rather impossible, to unravel ; for whilst the 
antiquarian strenuously contends it was eseoted as a 
temple of Bacchus, the Catholic writers no less positively 
affirm it to have been merely a baptistery to the 
adjoining church, afterwards converted by Constantino 
into a sepolchre for his daughter, whose body was 
removed from the sarcophagos in which it was deposited, 
and placed under the high altar by Pope Alexander I Y.^ 
who allowed the chnrch to be consecrated, and dedicate4 
to the saint whose name it now bears. Notwithv 
standing its ardiiteciural defects, and the total absence 
of beauty in the eolumi^s of grey aud red granite by 
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wfaioh the cajN^ is snppoxted, this edifice must eTer, 
bom ito MBodafcioM, be an object of intense inteceet, 
mora especially to those Catholic pilgrious natiTCs of a 
land where they ase doomed to behold almost eveiy 
moamnent of thai leligion for which their mar^nred 
fotebthers eheerfnlly ponied oat their heart's best 
blood deseoated by the phantom of a worsUp withont 
sabstanoe or reality; and whose an€ neutral ground 
seems a wordy cmsade of absnrd calamnies^ whioh the 
very presence of the sainted dead who profeseed that 
faiUi agaiost which they so lealouflly inyeigh might 
make them Unsh to utter. Notwithstanding die want 
of skill evinced in its arrangement as a whole^ there is 
much in the details of this building to admiro $ 'the 
vaulted roof of the galleiy aDiiounding the done is 
richly incrasted with ancient mosaics^ repreaeBtisg 
beautiful <diildren sporting with the ripe :c)n8ler8 
amongst the tendrils of the vine; but. probaUj ths 
pdnoipal ch^rm of the church of St. Cooslantia is. its 
commanding and advantageous situation, bounded on 
all sides by a large oblong vineyard, whose highi aad 
dilapidated walls are, as I before said, rendered still 
more picturesque by the mantle of §^oesy ivy with 
which nature has invested ihem. To a kind oC natural 
arbour shadowing the moss-covered trunk of a iUlen 
tree, Lord lindore in silence conducted his niece, and 
as a gap in the wall here admitted an unimpeded view 
of the extensive prospect, both paused for a momwit, 
ganng with something of a kindred feeling over the 
desert Campapna^ skirted by its sweep of low moun* 
tains, whose snow*oovered summits i«eaented suoh a 
diversity of light and shadow, as would, have made ths 
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psSoier ikah ftride bis pencil, and eodfese, with a sigh, 
how poor, 'weak^ and powerkes is the hand of man, 
when eotnpared with that of the great Creator. Appa-> 
rently not far from where they stood, though it was 
really ahout three miles' distance, the celebrated Mons 
Sacer reared its head, its steep xampart-Iike side covered 
with long luxuriant grassy destitute of column or memo-* 
rial; itoelf, in its stem loneliness, its own best monument, 
that here at least the Roman virtues had been proved no 
fibble. Bathing the very base of the hill wound the 
silvery Anio, glittering in the morning sun, as a 
diamond thread imbedded by some strange freak of 
nature in a block of verdant emerald. 

Aa exclamation of unqualified delight burst from the 
lipe of both Josephine and her uncle ; their eyes met, 
there waa in her glance all the confiding, trustful afiec- 
tion of her childhood ; in At#, more than forgiveness of 
the past ; there was a renewal of tenderness for the 
child, mingled with admiration for the fortitude which 
had so systematically characterised the conduct of the 
wotnan ; and there at length, in view of the ^^ Eternal 
City,** surrounded by- its monuments of ancient great- 
ness, its modem wonders of Catholic art, was the 
barrier which had so long estranged these two hearts at 
once and for ever removed. Both knew it, both felt it ; 
there needed no speech to express the renewed confidence 
b^ween them, and when Lord Lindore did speak, it was 
to utter the name of his lost child ; yet, as the word 
*^ Angela" reached Miss Bradshawe's ears, she turned 
paler than usual, for it was the first time (at least to 
hei^ that her unde had ever alluded to his daughter 
since her death ; her lips quivered, she averted her 

X 2 
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head, and then burst into tears. Fairly orercoine by 
the sight of her grie^ the earl seated hinaself ; di»wing 
her to his side, he passed his arms around her, and 
whilsfc the sobbing girl nestled in his bosom, he yielded 
to a gush of feeling, — stronger from the matter-of- 
fact severity of the nature it bad with si^ch difficulty 
fused and penetrated. In that moment his early love for 
Mary, his more than paternal fondness for Angela, 
seemed as it were centered on Josephine, the link 
which united him to both ; the memory so intimately 
entwined with theirs, that it was impossible to separate 
them either in his mind or heart. *^ What of her dear 
uncle ?" at length exclaimed Miss Bradshawe, raising 
her head and fixing her gaze on bis fiice ; they Tvere -his 
sister s earnest eyes ; and it was not the proud states- 
man, but the boy brother of Lady M&^ Malvern, who 
replied — 

^' Josephine, we do not part again ; on our return to 
England, your home is henceforth under the roof which 
sheltered your childhood ; that is, if you too can forgive." 
Those eyes sparkled, the rich glow of joy suffased her 
very brow, then bending down, she pressed her lips to 
his hand ; but when she again encountered his penetrat* 
ing glance, the glad expression had flown, her resolution 
to devote herself to Grod was remembered; but she 
could not then dash his cup with bitterness, knowing, as 
she Aid, that to-morrow's trial would be greater to him 
than herself. Poor Josephine, it seemed as though her 
whole existence were destined to be one perpetual 
struggle with feelings, the strength and concentration of 
which rendered them formidable opponents. All farther 
conversation was, however, prevented by the appi^oach 
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of Uieix eBtire party; snd amidst the endless babble 
and wearisome impertinences of the satiated pleasnre- 
hnnten^ thej re-entered the oarriagesy which proceeded 
at a rapid pace towards Rome. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

UNEXPECTED. 

Autumn had deepened into winter ; spring, summer^ 
then autumn, then another winter, and Josephine sat 
alone in one of the magnificent apartments of a stately 
oountry-house in the heart of one of England's fairest 
and most luxuriant counties ; an old Norman building, 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of Burville 
Castle. It was beautifully ntuated in the midt^t of a 
lordly park, shadowed to the right by the Surrey 
Hills, to the left embracing a wide expanse of country, 
diversified by wood and water, fifty acres of the latter 
belonging to the grounds themselves, owing (it is said) 
to the fishing mania which had possessed one of its 
former lords. The thick groves, the verdant sward, 
the spreading meadows, had now exchanged their 
emerald mantles for one of spotless white ; the little 
boat lay moored in the shelterihg creek, whilst the 
bosoms of the frozen lake and streamlets afforded 
, healthful pastime to the village children, whose gay 
shouts and peals of laughter were borne by the wind to 
the ears of the inhabitants of that old mansion, 'neath 
whose protecting shade their forefathers had lived aud 
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flouriahed for eeotnries. Awl if tkeie W9i« blithe 
soanda withoot, theie were no lees happy hearts wHbin ; 
perhaps none more so than that ef hear who ^ftA mo^tahnly 
and silently in that high-backed ehair, her feet'iesttng 
on a cushion, and her eyes bent with each » deep^ loriag, 
thankful earnestness on (I erred when I eaid she was 
alone) the beautiful sleeping form which lay nestling in 
her lap. It was that of an infiint aome two or three 
months old ; and as she gased at ite little innocent face, 
with its fringed lashes looking so pretty againat its 
flushed cheeks, tears slowly gathered in her deep-blue 
eyes, and began to fall, almost unknown Uf henel£ 
Still they were tears of hairiness, of ohaatened, enbdtted, 
yet heart«felt happiness ; and if a dond did at thnea iit 
across her brow, it was something nndefined, the fore* 
shadowing of an event to come, agiimpeeof the invisible 
world, on the confines of which her apitit lovred to 
linger, a strange-^^^he knew not what. The 
stirred, smiled in its slombers, and then the 
legend of whispering angels flitted acroas the mind ci 
Josephine ; it smiled again, but this time the lids were 
raised, and its large eyes fixed on her fisoe ; It stretched 
its little round dimpled limbs^ and seemed atrtving with 
its tiny hands to catch at one oi the long trcsooo which 
had escaped firom her comb and was alnocst within its 
grasp. 

^' Is he not a darling, Josephine ?" inqoired a low 
mnsical voice ; and as she looked up, she eneosntMod 
the bright pkyfol glance of one who invariahlj re^ 
minded her of the lost Angela. 

It was that of Lina, as yomig and no lees beaatiM, 
though bearing in her countenanee more decide^ maiks 
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of her Italiim origin. There irere the daik looks, Uie 
rieh oltve tint, and aboTo all, those beaming soathem 
ejee, looking as if their deep lustre was bat a reAeetion 
firom their native skies. Yet the figure was still so 
cbildlike, the ooontenanee so innoeent^ that, but 
fiur the matronly riehness of her attire, and the plain 
gold ring whieh enoircled the finger of her left handf 
one would almost hare supposed her still within the 
preeinets of the norsery. 

^" Is he not a darling, Josephine?" she repeated, 
making room for hemcdf on the cushion which supported 
the laiter's feet, and laying her pretty head by the side 
of the infiknt on her knee. ^* And what do yote oall 
yooMsi^ to run away from us in this manner? Why, 
you might be as happy as the day is long ; your nnele 
allows 3roa to do just as you please ; and for Edgar, I 
am half-jealous of hhn, he thinks so much of you* 
Besides, what wiH poor baby do withont his godmother? 
and I really neret can finish oontwrting Norrille, unless 
you stay and help me." 

^^ Yon will cOnTBit him mnoh better your own way, 
Lina, dear," said Miss Braddiawe, playing caressingiy 
with Lady Norville's eurls as she used to do with those 
of her eousin. ^^ You cannot tell bow happy I felt 
when Lord NonriUe married you ; and^ Lina, you musfe 
never omit doing all in your power to strengthen year 
influence, so that in the end he may beHeve as you-«*a» 
both of ue bdieve." 

^^ Ok, he is sure to become a Catholic now baby is 
one," exclaimed the countess innocently. '^ But he ie 
very angry with yon, Josephine, and sent me to talk to 
you before yott see yoor nnele* Dqiend upon it, you will 
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only make Lord Lindore more bitter against OMtoSca; 
and he has aaoh a partioolar objection to the Good 
Shepherd, that I think yon ought to yield a Ittde, a 
reiy little, yon know," and she ^xed her beautiful eyes 
imploringly on Miss Bradshawe's &uoe. 

^ Lina, lina l" said Josephine, reproachfolly, ^ how 
oan yon too conspire against me— yon that are a 
Catholic? Eveiy argument yon can employ 1 have 
used to myself, but in vain. It is my vocatioB; <uigkt 
I, dare I, resist it ?" 

** But yonr uncle says he neyer will give his oooaeiLt, 
and that were it in his power, he wonld withhold even 
yonr mother's fortune ; at any rate, he has been advised 
to consult the lawyers regarding your grandiatlier's 

settlement, and " 

^^ My uncle $ay» f Lady Norville, what oan yoo 
possibly mean ? Is my nncle here ?" 

^^ You hare guessed it Mind, I didn't tell yon. 
Lord Lindore, instead of writing, has answered yonr 
letter in person ; in fact, he was at first so angry, I 
think he imagined Edgar and myself were aiding 
and abetting yonr elopement. Of course, my husband 
was soon exonerated ; but as to poor little me. Lord 
Lindore's ideas concerning Papists not being yeiy 
olearly defined, I am not cerCain he does not ccmsider 
me the arch-plotter against his peace-— I, that shali 
lose my best firiend, and bare no one to adrise and take 
care of me when you are gone;" and a laigo tear made 
her bright eyes appear brighter still, as she ooaxingly 
pressed her lips to the back of Josephine's hand, gazing 
wistfully, almost timidly, in her hce. 
Miss Bradshawe looked giare; and after a pauses 
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mneh longer tban Lady Norrille altogether approved, 
said qnietiy, 

^^ Lina^ where is nurse ? I had better see my nnde 
directly.'* 

*^ Elate is in my dressing-room," answered the yonng 
mother; *^ she takes equal care of him, and does not 
plague me half so mnch as that consequential Mrs; 
Oodirane ; only the poor girl is broken-hearted At the 
thoughts of parting with yon ; it makes me miserable 
to see her. Your uncTe is gone into the park with 
Norville ; and if you put on your bonnet, we will follow 
them. If we go through the shrubbery, we can cross 
the trout-stream by the little bridge, and your meeting 
will be less awkward when we are all together." 

As Josephine did not reply, the countess, taking 
silence for consent, hastily summoned her maid to 
bring doaks, bonnets, and plenty of furs; for an 
English winter was, to one of Lina's chilly tempera- 
ment, aa evil to be especially dreaded and guarded 
against. 

Kate speedily appeared, a very different person 
from the Kate Oearey with whom we were formerly 
acquainted; prettier than oyer, neat, even smart in 
appearance, and so decidedly improved in manner, that 
but for a slight, a very slight, brogue, you might have 
taken her fbr ^^real London -bred." With an uneasy 
and steadfast glance towards Miss Bradshawe, she 
stooped down to take charge .of the infant Lord 
Wellbome, although both his mother and herself were 
aware such a proceeding would be visited with supreme 
indignation by Mrs. Cochrane, who was always ringing 
her qaalificaitions as an experienced nurse in the ears of 
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the yoQftkfd eoiinteiB» wykt the In ber tam stostly 
maintaioed (behind the old lady's back) 4iM 'ioMiv 
moeb better bow to ■Hya^ge iMr^ewpn diSd Hian all the 
■HnriiiiBi annee in the world. Before Kale had 
aoeeeeded in her object^ Josephine raised b^ hasMl, and 
taking the naconscioos infiuit in her arma, imprinted a 
long ferrent kiss on his brow, then relinqmslied Mas to 
the giri, who lored nothing bettor in the worlds if we 
oxoept Miss Bmdshawe hersdt 

*' Now, Oiu$^na mia," *sud Lad j Nonrille, as 
with her two hands eksped over her oompatiioii'e arm 
they strolled leisurely and in silence down a wooded 
path leading through the park in the direetion 'of the 
rivulet before allnded to, ^ this is leally too bad ; you 
are making us all wietehed, and yoa are wretched 
yourself." 

^^ No, Line, I am happy, quite happy ; bat of coons 
I feel this unexpected arrival of my uncle. I bad hoped 
to have spared us both the pang of pardng; and to teO 
yon the truth, love, I am not so able to contend with 
him as before Angebi's death. He is foil of prefodiees, 
which it requires older headi and a sterner heart than 
mine now is to combat succeeslnlly. Much as I love 
bim — for I do truly love him, Lina,-^! dare not rejeet 
the great grace now proffered to me, leet it bo turned 
bto a curse. Ton know for the hut year I have beeo 
reinstotod in my former position, with full freedom to 
act as my conscience dictotes, with (thanks to Atr 
liberality) increased means of benefiting my Mlow- 
oreature ; and why do you suppose I have so valued 
all that Lord Liudore's bounty has so gen^oosly given? 
That I may make of it a most cosdy offering ; that la 
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quitting the worid I nmy have something to relinquish^ 
oomo saorifice to make for a God who has so loaded mo 
with bleadags. lina^ I oonld not die happj unless I 
had mado this determinatioD ; so do not you increase my 
difficulties ; for perhaps— •perhaps," and she pressed one 
ef the littk hands wiuoh i«Btodoa Jier M^ "^ tibit dnlii 
may not be far distant." 

^^ Why, what do you mean^ Josephine?" inquired 
Lady Norrille, gBi^^g feaifnlly in her face ; ^^ you are 
not ill« are you ? Let us turn back and wait for them 
in the library." 

*^ Noy Lina, I am not ill ; but lliere is that strange 
feeling oyer.me which I cannot shake off. I wish my 
ttiide had not come. I am not fimciful, yet when I 
gaoe OB each dear fiEuniliar object, the wild idea will 
flit across my mind that it is for the latit time. Lin% 
yon wall be kind to Klate ? " 

^ Josephine i yon frighten me to death ; I mti»^tnrnl 
back/' 

^^ Nonsense, dearest ; I am rery silly. Is the lake 
tiiocooghly frosen, that those people are allowed to 
congregate in such numbers upon it?" 

'^ The park-keepers say so, and it is a great amuse* 
ment for the children ; they have roughened tihe ice so 
with their skates, I walked on it this mormng mysdf 
with NoirriUe." 

^^ Poor little things, how happy they look 1 listen to 
their boisterous merriment," said Josephine^ pausing for 
a moineiit on a sort of road which divided the broad 
bosom of the magnificent riieet of water, and on one 
l»de of which an artificial cascade, now a perfect fairy 
temple of icicles, had been constructed for the recreation 
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of its finnj inbaJbitants. The rising groirad on which 
they stood commanded one of the finest prospects in 
the neighbourhood; and notwithstanding the intense 
cold, the sun shone with a brilliancy which lent to that 
winter scene a species of enchantment, a glittering 
splendour, awakening the enthusiastic fervour of its 
youthful mistress. 

^^ Look, just look at the copse ! " she exclaimed, 
raising her hands with delight ; ^^ the branches of the 
trees remind one of so many sprays of white coral 
studded with diamonds. We will go down those steps, 
and take the right hand of the stream ; or stay, we can 
pass under the Ml now, there is a kind of natural 
cavern quite through; I did it once in the summer, 
and made Norville so angry when he saw me reappear 
dripping like a sea-nymph." 

'^ So I should suppose ; Lina, when will you cease 
to be a child?" said Miss Bradshawe, thoughtfully, as 
she allowed herself to be led into a narrow, winding 
passage perforated through the solid rock, and which,* 
though dry enough then, had a peculiarly heavy earthy 
6mell, bringing back that strange foreboding sensation 
against which she had for a time so ineffectually 
struggled. It seemed a similar feeling had by some 
mysterious sympathy communicated itself to Lady 
Norville ; for, twining her arm once more in that of 
Josephine, they silently continued their walk, until 
suddenly stopping, she exclaimed — 

^' How provoking I they have taken the other bank, 
and we are half a mile from the bridge." 

" They will cross, if you make a sign," answered 
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Miss Bradshawe, ^' the ice is quite firm ; but they are 
some distance yet, and do not see us.*' 

^ No, I tell you what we'll do," said Lina ; *^ we 
ean go over to them. I think I see Norville's surprise 
i^hen he raises his eyes uid beholds me in such a 
situation ; he laughed at me this morning, and it will 
serve him right to giro him a fright in his turn." 

As the stream was narrow, and appeared to be 
thoroughly frozen over, Josephine, who saw no cause 
for apprehending any worse consequence than an occ»- 
sional &11, could not find in her heart to disappoint her 
pretty companion, who, completely the slave of impulse, 
abandoned herself with childish glee to the novelty of 
the adventure. They had safely accomplished more 
than half their journey before either of the gentlemen 
were aware of their proximity. The silvery laugh of 
Lina, which was its first announcement, had never 
before produced such an effect on her husband ; drop- 
ping his companion's arm, he flew to the margin of the 
stream, wildly tossing his hands to and fro, as though 
to bar farther approach, shouting as he did so in a 
frenzied tone, ^^ Lina ! Josephine ! go back, for God's 
sake — or stay where you are, until I reach you ; did 
you not see the warning? the ice is rotten !" 

Paralyzed by fear, the two girls stood immovable ; 
the countess trembling so violently, as to increase a 
pressure already too much for the frail substance 
beneath them. Not daring to stir a foot, they watched 
with starting eyes the movements of Lord Norville, 
who, running down the bank,- sprang over the trea- 
cherous support, which his feet hardly seemed to touch, 
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endeftT^ofuig by s diouitoiu route to vmA tike spot 
where they were. He was already within a short 
dietanee^ when a loud prokmged eraok was heard t and 
ae» with a deaperftte effort he miooeeded in grasping his 
wife's arm, and dragging her towards the.s<^d \AoA 
on which he himself wa% a gaping fiBsnre yawned 
where they had stood, and with a deep, onearthiy cry 
of agony Josephine Braddbawe sank slowly, steadily 
down. In leas time than it takes me to writer and 
before the first echo of her unole's cries for the assistance 
he was unable to render had died away, the aensdess 
Lady Norville was laid at the root of a neighbouring 
oak ; whilst her hasband, assisted by the foresters and 
others who had hurried to the spot, were workkig away 
with hatchets^ leoMTing huge masses of iee with a 
rapidity almost incredible. Tfawr efforts were apeedHj 
erowned with success; and as Lord Lindore gased on 
the pallid coontenanoe and motionless form of his niece, 
the agony he folt at the death-bed of his Angela seemed 
as nothing compared with that which now rent his 
heart 

^^ Thank hearen! she bleeds; there is hope yet, my 
kyrd," said the keeper, pointing as he spoke to a cut 
across the brow, horn which the red streanEi slowly 
trickled. A litter was hastily constraeted ei the 
branches of trees, and the now-recovered lana would 
hare divested herself of mantle, furs, every- artiele of 
wearing apparel she coukl qMire, had it not been 
suggested «that such a proceeding would havn been 
injurious to the sufferer. 

On their amval at the castle, measengws were 
despatched to. the nearest town for the beet medical 
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aariataaoe it afforded ; wbilat Lord Lindove'li yalet 
prooeeded by ml to London, to sttmnMHi not only 
Dr. Samnors, but Mrs. Selby, in the hope that Josephine 
would at least Buryive till their aariyaL Too ill herself 
to be of any uae» the oountesa was oonyeyed to bed 9 
and Mrs. Cochrane, finding herself for the first time in 
undisputed possession of the infant Lord Wdlbome, 
betook herself to the nuisery, and lost no time in 
making up for the past by the administration of certain 
nostrums and re<»pes, which had the efisct of insuring 
a sleeplees and somewhat musical night both for hers^ 
and '^ the sweet young noblemaot" as she was wont to 
style him* Compelled to act and think for herself, 
Kate was equally aetiye in sending for a priest; and 
then, stationing herself by Josephines couch, deter-* 
mined, come what might, not to quit her for a moment* 

It waA the third eyening after the accident, which 
had nearly proyed fiital to more than one, and the last 
of the old year. Josephine lay on the same bed to 
which she had been borne by the confused and terrified 
attendant& It was not the room she usually occupied, 
but one of the state-apartments of the oasUe, with its 
stained-glass windows, quaint old portraits, and all those 
paraphernalia of life's yanity which jar so strangely 
with its last fleeting moments. 

The feyer which had succeeded her first insensibility 
had abated, the deep wound, in her forehead was in a 
&ir way to heal ; yet it was obyious to all that the 
^irit panted and struggled to be firee, and that the 
efforts of the frail body to retain it became hourly, 
momentarily weaker* It was long before his colleagues 
could, pieyail on Dr. Sumners to entertsJn this opinion, 
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and as he paced up and down the room, his hands never 
removed from behind his back except When occupied in 
administering to himself enormous doses of snufi^ he was 
tempted to disregard the evidence of his own eenses, 
which whispered, as phiinljr as such obstinati senses 
could whisper, that Josephine would die. 

Lady Norville flitted to and fro, weeping, and accusing 
her folly as the cause of these misfortunes ; and but for 
her boy, half wishing she, not Josephine, had been the 
victim. She would now approach her husbaud with 
tones of fond endearment — now whisper a few cheer* 
ing words to Kate — now endeavour to reason with 
Mrs. Selby, who, after every one had done their best to 
explain how the accident had occurred, '^ couldn't and 
didn't understand it at all ; and what was more, never 
would. It was so out of nature that Josephine should 
get herself killed just as she was going to be a nun ; and 
unless people were drowned at once, it wasn't usual for 
them to die afterwards ; besides, if Josephine died, how 
could she he a nun f " and so on, backwards and for- 
wards, until at length it struck the countess that 
Mrs. Selby 8 tongue would be Mrs. Selby's best conso- 
lation. Dr. Sumners was a great deal too formidable 
for Lina to meddle with ; and Lord Lindore ! — she eyed 
him as he sat, his face buried in one hand, with an 
earnest, childlike sympathy, not unmixed with awe. 
She drew near him softly, bent over the back of his 
chair, then growing bolder, knelt by his side, and gently 
touched the hand which hung listlessly down. He 
looked up, gazed at her, first abstractedly as at a 
stranger, then sternly ; and she knew he remembered 
all. At length his brow unbent, his look softened. 
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caressingly he smoothed her glossy hair, murmuring, 
'* Poor child ! Poor child ! " and put her tenderly from 
him. Lina dared no more. There was something in 
the grief of that grey-haired man too sacred for her to 
disturb ; noiselessly she stole back, and glided into her 
accustomed seat by the pillow of Josephine. She slept, 
and all was hushed ; so still was the room, you might 
have marked each of her uncertain respirations. The 
rays of that cloudless moon streamed through the 
painted window, chequering the oaken floor with such 
bright and yaried hues as threw into shade the care- 
fully-screened lamps which burnt at the lower extremity 
of the chamber. Now a portion of that pure and holy 
light fell on the old carved bed, rendering still paler the 
pale face of the dying girl, investing that composed and 
motionless form with a nameless charm. Never had 
the countenance appeared so serene and peaceful as 
now, with that beam hovering round it like a glory ; 
and though all present felt the silence to be painful in 
the extreme, none would be the first to break it. At 
length Josephine herself was the one to do so. Awa- 
kening from her doze, a few scarce intelligible words 
brought her uncle to her side ; and as she with difficulty 
besought his forgiveness for all the uneasiness which she 
had occasioned him, the proud man bowed his head and 
sobbed aloud. Feebly pressing his hand, she retained 
it in her grasp and slept again ; whilst Lina and Kate, 
on bended knees, besought the sweet Virgin to smooth 
the passage of one who had so loved and trusted in her 
during life. The last sacraments had been administered 
not many hours before ; the good priest, being obliged to 
attend a distant sick-call, had departed with a promise 

T 
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to retam the moment his datiea in the confessional 
should terminate. The honrs wore swiftly on as oeual, 
though to those anxioas watchers ereiy moment ap« 
peared an age, and Josephine woke again ; but this 
time she did bat ntter the names of her Divine Re- 
deemer and His blessed Mother. And than came 
another deeper slumber^ and the breath was heavy, as 
though it issued forth and could not return. The 
dry burning hand Lord Lindore yet retained became 
soft and moist as that of a little child ; it grew chiller 
and more chill in his grasp, the blue eyes opened, were 
fixed steadfastly on his &ce, and. all gathered round; 
for they knew the great change was at hand, and that 
the soul was about to stand before its God. 

Yet the spirit still lingered, when, hark ! borne on 
the wings of the calm still night, was heard the merry 
peal of the village-bells ringing out the departing year 
and greeting its successor. Joyously, blithely do they 
sound, yet mockingly ; for in that death-chamber they 
jar strangely on the ear, strained to intensity in its 
agony of suspense. They smite on the hearts which 
for the time at least marvel what they have to do with 
joy ; still they ring blithely, merrily on, when lo ! on 
the clear frosty air come, solemn and slow, those deep 
heavy sounds— the knell of the old year! 'Tis mid- 
night, and then the bells ring forth again more joyously 
than before to usher in the birth of its infant heir. 
Presently they cease, and there is heard in the chamber 
of the dead the low deep voice of GK>d's priest reciting 
the prayers for a departed soul. None could tell the 
exact moment, but all were eonsoions that diuing that 
merry joyous peal which told of the departure of the 
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old Tear, the life of Josephine Bradshawe had also 
ebbed aw&j. Not one that was present refused to 
bend*the knee or to join in that last touching service ; 
and when it was ended, Lord Lindore alone exclaimed, 
'* I grudged her to her God ; I opposed myself to His 
will ; He has taken her to Himfielf, and in His own 
way. 

They hare silently dispersed ; a short hour's bustle 
and eonfusion ; they hare decked her with fair flowers ; 
another brief space, and Kate Gearey kneels alone in 
that lighted room, telling her beads by the inanimate 
form of her best, her only friend. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Bbfobb I throw aside my pen, a few words con- 
cerning the fate of the principal actors of this drama of 
zeal life may not be altogether unacceptable. Besides, 
I am told it is not quite the thing to drop so uncere- 
moniously the acquaintance of people who, it is to be 
presumed, hare by this time created some degree of 
interest in the breasts of my readers. This chapter of 
my tale, then, like one of the old comedies^ will merely 
contain the last speech and parting bow of those who 
hare figured therein. 

The death of Josephine was of course deeply and 
sincerely regzetted by her own immediate circle. The 
double berearement of Lord Lindore, and his permitting 
his niece to be interred in a Catholic cemetery, caused 

Y 2 
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much specnbitioii both amongst bb private ineadm and 
his political party ; indeed, hj the latter it was cuneDtlj 
reported he woold shortly swell the ranks of Popery, 
and many were the resnlts prophetically aniieipated 
from this great apostasy. It <tid not take plaee, how« 
erer ; he is still as earnest in the cause of xagged-oohools 
and proselytizing as erer ; he is jest as mach with his 
friend Mr. Melford as before ; and as the latter is now 
in Parliament, it is supposed some very stringent 
measures will soon be brought forward for the oom« 
plete suppression of religious houses, the evils of whieh 
they intend pointing out in a manner calculated to 
render themselves excessively ridiculous. 

Lord Norville is less with his old friend than fDrmerly ; 
he has been received into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church ; whilst his beautiful Lina, happy as a wife and 
mother, extends her protection to Kaie Gewey in so 
pointed a manner as to arouse the ire of Mrs. Cochrane. 
Both the dignity and principle of this latter persooiage 
leading her to regard ^ such barefaced favouritism'' aa a 
dangerous precedent, not on any account to be tolerated, 
she, on the birth of the infant Lady Josephine, tendered 
her resignation, to the great relief of Kale and the 
undisguised joy of the countess. 

Mary Pratt passed her two years' probation in a 
manner highly beneficial to herself and gratifying to her 
kind benefactresses. On its expiration. Lady Norville 
offered to find her a situation in her own establishment ; 
but not even the prospect of passing her life with her 
darling Kato could conquer her repugnance to a worid 
which had already proved so fatal to her peace. Miss 
Bradshawe's death had been to her a severe blow; 
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conscious of her own too*-yielding disposition, she 
solidted from the good nnns permission to consecrate 
herself for three years longer ; and although prevented 
by the mJes of the order from ever becoming a religions, 
it is her intention not to quit the protection of the roof 
to which she is so deeply indebted. Florry Daly and 
the Burkes are conducting themselres so well, that it is 
expected their term of punishment will be commuted ; 
shonld this expectation be realized, they intend emi- 
grating, with the hopes of retrieving their characters 
in the New World. Pratt is dead ; and Nell Sullivan, 
whose sentence was lighter than that of her male com- 
panions, may be seen again lounging about the Buildings, 
shunned by the more respectable portion of its inhabit- 
ants. Our feivourite, Pat Sheehan, has taken the pledge, 
and, what is more, has kept it too ; he attributes his 
reformation '^ intirely to the missioners." And as he 
is in constant work, Mary has now a room of her own, 
and, better still, a beautiful in&nt of her own ; there is 
a nurse-child too in the cradle ; whilst the little girl her 
hnshand rescued from the brutality of her tormentor 
and the impending wotkhouse, is, Mary says, ^^ quite a 
treasure to her." Moll Carty, whose '^ possession" 
became at length the talk and terror of the Buildings, 
and a lesson to all who were in the habit of having 
their fortunes told, has left off ^^ doing business," 
returned to her diUy, and succeeded to poor old 
Norry's ** pitch ;" but not finding this answer, she 
removed it after a time to a less aristocratic but more 
Incrative locality, where she has no objection to give 
her former experience for the benefit of such as may 
yet have a hankering inclination to dive into the future. 
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Biddy Ssrchfield is dead. Blind Murphy and hb 
grandson lead the same harmless, innocent life as ever. 
Jim Casey is still an inmate of the ^' House," tliough 
snffidently recovered to come out every Sunday and 
alternate Tuesdays, when he dines with the Sheehaos, 
talks over old times,' and relates how every week he 
finds at the porter's lodge a packet containing an ample 
allowance of '^ tay, sugar, snuff, an' a thrifle to keep his 
pocket, diricted to himsilf in Kattie's own hand, as a 
mark of rispict to Norry, av coorse ;" he wears a black 
crape round his hat for Miss Bradshawe, which he 
never intends leaving ott, and prays for her soul 
regularly twice a day, and ^' oftener times on holidays. ' 
It was an intensely cold night, not long after the 
death of Josephine, that Sheehan, having occasion to 
cross one of the bridges on his way home from work, 
observed a figure crouching in the comer of a bIodq 
bench under one of the alcoves ; it was that of a 
woman, though so huddled together, it might at first 
sight have been mistaken for a heap of rags; the 
bonnet was slouched over her &oe, and the long black 
hair, damp and disordered, strayed like elf-locks round 
her bosom and shoulders. Pat, always good-natured, 
forgetting Mar/s injunction " to keep himself to him- 
self" approached, and raising her head, discovered that 
the poor creature had indeed fsdlen a victim to the 
inclemency of the weather, hunger, or both. She was 
conveyed on a stretcher to the nearest hospital, where 
one of her hands was found to be so tightly compressed, 
as to require some force to unclasp the fingers ; when 
this was accomplished, there rolled from it a hard 
mouldy crust,- which she had retained tenaciously even 
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in death. A rerdict was retarned accordingly, and one 
of the helpers recognised the body as that of the once - 
beautiful Martha Warden. 

For the Buildings themselyes, their doom is fixed ; 
perhaps even before these pages meet the public eye, 
they will have ceased to be ; the leases have almost 
expired, and in the present age of improvement there is 
little doubt of their being razed to the ground. Oh, 
that the very spot now a perfect pest-house, not from 
the fault of its inhabitants, but of those authorities 
whose office it is to see that the abodes of their fellow- 
creatures are properly drained, ventilated, cleansed, 
and lighted ;-— oh, that the very spot could be the site 
of those model lodging-houses, the plan of which at 
present occupies the minds of a few philanthropic indi- 
viduals, though their endeavours are as yet shackled for 
want of funds and encouragement ! And if this tale, 
in which truth hcu been softened, not eosctggerated^ 
should induce even one to lend a helping hand towards 
this noble, this most useful scheme, not only for phjrsical 
comfort, but moral improvement, I shall be amply com- 
pensated for all the difficulties I have encountered in 
the fulfilment of my task. 



THE END. 
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** A beautiful little volume, written with an that sobriety of style, power of lan- 
guage, and force of logic for trhich the venerable autlior is remaricable.**— TtMH. 

Mac HalO) the Most Bev. John, Archbishop of Toam, Evidences 
ftud Doctrines of the Catholic Church. Second edition, revised, with 
additional Notes. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6(f. 

Kaxming's England's Conversion 'and Reformation compared. 
ISmoThound, Is. 62. 

Moral Entertainments. 12mo, bound, 3s. 6ff. 

SCanzOlli's Vindication -of CathoHc Morality against Sismondi, 
from the Italian. 2s. 

Maartyn, Bev. F., History of Tobias, in homilies adapted to ths 
generality of Christians living In the World. 12mo, 2s. M, 
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KeniOtiale Bitaxun, pro aliquibns protestantioribm, Bacris 
fdnctionibus, penoWendis in zninoribus ecclenis Parochialibtts. Be- 
nedict! XIII. jussu primo editum. 8to, 8d, 

MeratL Selections from, on the Ceremonies of the Church. 12mo, 
l«.6(f. 

Monastic State, duties of, byDe Ranee. 2 vols., 12mo, sheep, 6«. 

MOBhler, J. A., Symbolism ; or Exposition of the Doctrinal Differ- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants. Translated by J. B. Ro- 
bertson, Esq, 2 vols., 8vo, 14«. 

More, Sir Thomas. A Dialog:ue of Comfort against Tribulation, 
n^ade by the virtuous, wise, and learned man. Sir Thomas More, 
sometime Lord Chancellor of England, which he wrote in the Tower 
of London, A.D. 1534. Crown 8vo, 5«., boards. 

Mores Catholici; or. Ages of Faith. Eleven Books, in three 
tery large vols., royal 8vo, price £1 6s. each, handsomely bound, in 
doth lettered and gilt. 

%* *' It contains food for all minds. The wisest will find in it a strain of a high, 
dear, pare, and (in these dajs) a new philosophy. The historian and the anti- 
qnarian will find light thrown upon the manners of many times and many people. 
The poet will be charmed with the strains of lofty doquence, and the many 
toadidng and beantiful storiea it contains. Many, we think, will desire *to 
buQd ap their minds * upon the wisdom of the Christian schools here collected 
and illnsbrated ; and none, we are sure, can read it without being sooUied by its 
harmonious eloquence, and entertidned by ^ diversity of pleasing and new 
idaas."~Dii6lin Bevitw. 

New Month of Mary; or, Reflections for each Day of the 
Month, on the different Titles applied to the Holy Mother of God in 
the Litany of Loretto : principally designed for the Month of May. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Kenrick. 18mo. la. M. 

New Version of the Four GoBpeLi; with Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory. By John Lingard, D.i). First published in 1836. 
8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Observations on the Laws and Ordinances which exist 

in Foreign States, relative to the Religious Concerns of their 
Roman Catholic Subjects. By Rev. John Lingard, D.D. 8vo, Is. 

Oliver, Bev. Dr., Collections towards illustrating the Biography 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of the Society of Jesus. 
8w>, 12«., cloth lettered. 

Pauline Seward, a Tale of Real Life. By John D. Bryant, Esq. 
2 vols., 12n)o, price 8«. cloth. 

'FesixUly Bev. Edward, Sermons for every Sunday and Festival 
throughout the year. New edition, handsomely printed in large type. 
8ro, cloth, 9f. 

Poor Man's Catechism: or, the Christian Doctrine Explained; 

with suitable admonitions. By the Rev. John Anselm Mannock, 

(XS.B. A new edition, revised and corrected, with a Memoir of the 

Author. Price Is. 

«-We may with great truth oaU this a oareAil and elegant e^tion of ibis most 
Mtftal work."^ TaUet, 

Power, Bev. T., instructive and Curious Epistles from Clergy. 

men of the Society of Jesus. Selected from the *' Lettres Edifiantes." 

12mo, cloth, 2i. 

Protestant Bishops no real Bishops, in reply to Heyiin, 

Mason, and Bramhall. By Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Small 8vo, 1«. M,, sewed. 
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PogilL A. Wdlqr. A Treatise on Chanoel Screens and Bood 
Iiofts; tneir Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification. Illiis- 
trated with many figures of Rood Screens, drawn on stone by the 
Author. Small 4to, uniform with " The True Principles of Gothic 
Architecture." Handsomely bound, 15s. 

— — «— *^— > The present State of Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
England. With 36 iUustrations. Republished from the "DabUn 
Review." 8vo, cloth. 9«. 

I Contrasts ; or, a Parallel between the Noble Edifices 
of the Middle Ages and corresponding Buildings of the Present Day, 
setting forth the present decay of pure taste. Accompanied by w^ 
propriate Text. Second Edition, enlarged. 4to, doth lettered, 
£1 lOi. 

BaYinaai, on the Life and Institute of the Jesuits. By the Rev. 
Father ae Ravignan, of the Company of Jesus. Carefully translated 
from the fourth edition of the French. By Charles Seager. 12mo, 
Is. 6d. 

Beaduiff Lessons, for the use of Schools ; a new series, from 
Words ofTwo Syllables upwards. By a Catholic Clergyman. Fifty- 
six Lessons, 5«. the set. 

Beeve's History of the Bible, new edition, illustrated with 
230 Wood Engravings. 12mo, roan, sprinkled edges, 3«. M, 

BiffbTf Bey. Dr., Catechetical Discourses on Natural and Re- 
vealea iCeiigion. 4 vols., 12mo, 10«. 

Bock, Bev* Dr., The Church of our Fathers ; or, St. Osmund^ 
Rit6 for the Church of Salisbury, from a manuscript in the Library of 
that Cathedral. Printed for the first time, and elucidated with Dis- 
sertations on the Belief and Ritual of the Church in England before 
and after the coming of the Normans. Vols. 1 and 2, illustrated with 
many Engravings on Wood and Copper. 8vo, cloth, price £1 16f. 
Vol. 3, at pret$. 

Bules of a ChristiaiL Life, selected from the most Spiritual 
Writers ; with Letters on Matrimony : on the choice of a State of 
Life i and on Monastic Institutions, &Q., &c. By the Rev. C. Pre- 
mord. 2 vols., 12mo, boards, 7s. 

Butter's Help to Parents in the Religious Education of their 
Children. 12mo, 2«. 6d, 

Set of Altar Cards, handsomely printed in red and black type, 
with an engraving of the Crucifixion, from Overbeck. Size of 
Centre Card, 12 inches by 10^. 2s. 6^. 

Sick Calls : from the Diary of a Missionary Priest, mostly re^ 
printed from " Dolman's Magazine.'^ By the Rev. E. Price, M.A. 
In small 8vo, 5s. 6^., cloth lettered, frontispiece by H. Doyle, Esq. 

SiRner's Complaillt to GkMLj being Devout Entertainments of 
the Soul with God, fitted for all States and Conditions of Christians. 
By the Rev. J. Gother. 12mo, 4s. 6<2. 

Smith, Bev. H., A Short History of the Protestant Reformation, 
principally as to its rise and progress in England, in a series of Con- 
ferences held by the most eminent Protestant Historians of the present 
and former times. 12mo, boards, 2i. 6^. 

Soul on Calvary, meditating on the Sufferings of Jesus Christy 
&c. 12mo, best edition, large print, 2s. 
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Soul xmited to Jesus in his Adorable Sacram^t. i8mo, 
Spiritnal Exercises of St. IgniatiiLS of Loyola. Translated 

from the Latin by Charles Seager, Af.A., with a Preface by Cardinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster. Small 8to» price 4«., doth 
lettered, illustrated with a fine print of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

St. Mary and her Times: a Poem in Fourteen Cantos. By 
the Authoress of ** Geraldine." Dedicated to Cardinal Wiseman. 
Crown 8vo, price 3ff., cloth lettered. 

Stories of the Seven Virtues. By Agnes M. Stewart. Price 
2«., cloth lettered. Containing : 

1. Humility ; or, Blanche Neville and the Fancy Fair. 

2. LiBBBALiTT ; or, the Benevolent Merchant. 

3. Chastity ; or, the Sister of Charity. 

4. Mbbknbss ; or, Emily Herbert and the Victim of Passion. 

5. Tbmperancb ; or, Edward Ashton. 

6. Bbothbrly-Loyb ; or, the Sisters. 

7. DiLioENCB ; or, Ethel Villiers and her Slothful Friend. 
Each of these Stories mi^ be had separately, in a wrapper, price 3d, 

Stothert, Bev. James, The Christian Antiquities of Edinburgh. 
In a Series of Lectures, on the Parochial, Collegiate, and Religious 
Antiqidties of Edinburgh. Small 8vo, Gs., cloth. 

Tales explanatory of the Sacraments, in 2 vols., i2mo, 

10«., cloth. By the Authoress of '* Geraldine : a Tale of Conscience.^ 
Containing : 

1. The Vioil of St. Laurbncb. 

2. Blanchb's Confirmation. 

3. The Sistbr Penitents. 

4. The Altar at Wood^ank. 

5. Cltffb Abbey ; or, the Last Anointing. 

6. The Priest of Nobthumbria ; an Anglo-Saxon Tale. 

7. The Spousal Cross. 

The Tales are told with great spirit and elegance. TheNarratiTe neTer falters; 
and a spirit of the purest and most profonnd piety breathes in every word." — 
Bobnan't Magweinet January. 

The Bible, its Use and Abxme ; or, an inquiry into the Results 
of the respective Doctrines of the Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
relative to the Interpretation of the Word of God. By the Rev. Paul 
Maclachlan. Small 8vo, cloth, lettered, is. 

The Catholic Hierarchy Vindicated by the Law of Eng- 

land« By William Finlason, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Pleader. 
Price Is. 6d. 

The IXaties and Happiness of Domestic Service; or, a 

Sister of Mercy giving Instructions to the Inmates of the House of 
Mercy placed under her care. 18mo, price 2t., cloth, lettered. 

The Glory of ICary in Conformity with Word of God: By 
James Ansustine Stothert, Missionary Apostolic in the Eastern 
District of Scotland. Small 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt. 

The Holy Scriptures : their Origin, Progress, Transmission, 
Corruptions, and True Character. Price U. 6^., cloth, lettered. 

** Thlnkest thoa that thon understandest what thou readest ? Who aald : and 
how can I, UBiess some man show mt T"—AeUt viU. 80, 31. 
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The Idfe of St. Teresa, written by herself, and translated from 
the Spanish, by the Rey. John Dalton. 1 toI, crown Svo. 5«. 6d!., 
doth, lettered. 

The Old Tree; or Filial Piety. A Tale. 18mo, doth. Is. 

The Pope, conflidered in his Belations with the Gburch. 

Temporal sovereignties^ Separated Chorcbes, and the Cause of 
CiTilization ; by Count Joseph de Maistre. Translated by the Rev. 
^neas Mc D. Dawson, with a Portrait of Pope Pius lA. Small 
ootovo, 5s., cloth. 

The Spirit and Scope of Education, in promoting the well- 
being of Society, from the German of Dr. Stapf. By Robert Gor- 
don. Crown Svo, doth, lettered, 5s. 

Thomberry Ahbey; a Tale of the Established Church, doth 
lettered, 3s. 6a, 

** We cordialW reoommend it to the notice of the reader.**— TaNet. 

** It is one of the best little works, treating an important matter in a popol&r 
iMuiner, we hmve recently met. — Brotaruon't Quarterlv Remew, 

WaLnngham, EranciBy Deacon of the Protestant Church, a 
Search macTe into matters of religion before his change to the Catholic. 
Wherein is related how first he fell into his doubts, and how, for final 
resolution thereof, he repaired unto his Majesty, who remitted him to 
the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men ; and what the issue 
was of all those Conferences. Forming a thick volume, crown 8to, 8s. 

Wheeler* Bev. J.j Sermons on the Gospels for every Sunday in 
the Year. 2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 

^— — • Sermons on the Festivals. A selection of Sermons. 
1 vol., 8vo, 9i. 

White, Bev. T., Sermons for every Sunday, and on other occa- 
sions. Selected by the Rev. Dr. Lingard. A new edition at presi, 

WORKS BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN, 

AaCHBISBOP OF WBSTMINBTEK. 

Lectores on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 

Catholic Church, delivered at St. Mary's, Moorfields, during the Lent 
of 1836. Second edition, entirely revised and corrected by the Author. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo, price 4s. 6i., cloth. 

The Beal Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 

Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In 
Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. Second 
edition, 12mo, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

A Beply to Dr. Turton, the ** British Critic," and others, on the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

Four Lectnres on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as 
performed in the Papal Chapels, delivered in Rome, in the Lent of 
1837. Illustrated with Nine Engravings, and a Plan of the PapsA 
Chapels. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Twelve Lectures on the connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion, with Map and Plates. Third edition, in 2 vols., 
small 8vo, cloth lettered, 10s. 

The Lives of St. Alphonsns Ligoori, St. Francis de Girolamo, 
St. John Joseph of the Xross, St. Pacificus of San Severino, and St 
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Veronica Giuliana, \rhose canonization took place on Trinity Sunday 
26th of May, 1839. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman. Second edition! 
ISmo, cloth lettered, 28. 6d, 

WORKS OF THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 

New Litany and Prayers for the Conversion of England, price 2d. 

Fions Reflections on the Passion of Jesus Christ to help the 
Faithful to meditate upon it with ease. By Father Seraphin. Vols 
1 & 2, 8?o, cloth, U. 6rf. per vol. 

Life of the Venerable Peter Canisius of the Society of Jesus, 
fiurnamed the Apostle of Germany, who lived during the time of the 
Reformers. Price 2«. 6d. 

Yoni^ Catholic's Onide in the preparation for Confession ; 
for the use of Children of both sexes, from Seven to Fourteen years 
of age. By W. D. Kennv. Royal 82mo, sewed, price 3rf. 

Yonng ConunimicantB. By the Author of " Geraldine." Second 
Edition, l8mo, cloth, Is. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Twelve Prints, drawn and illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
in the early Missal stjrle, suitable for Prayer Books, with Miniatures 
and Prayers, printed in Black Letter, consisting of the following : 

St. Augustine, Apostle of England, ^» 

St. Catherine, I Size 4 inches by 2^. 

St. Philip Neri, f Price 6rf. each. 

St. Margaret of Scotland, J 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 

St. George, 

St. Joseph, 

The Memorare, by St. Bernard, in English, 

The Our Father, ^ 

The HaU Mary. [ Size, 3i inches by 2A. 

We fly to thy Patronage, f Price 4rf. each. 

In the Name of Jesus, 

Any of the above may be had mounted nnder Glass, with ornamental Frames. 

Also, a beautiful Drawing of the 

Hadonna and the Infant Jesns, seated under a cttnopy, 

-with attendant Angels, encircled by a floriated border, in which the 
figures of St. Ann and St. John the Baptist are. introduced, with 
the following inscription beneath the Drawing: 

Begina Sine Labe Originali Concepta, Ora pro nobis. 
The whole illummated in ^old and colours, in the early Missal style. 
Size of the Drawing, 10 mches by 7, price 3»., or mounted under 
Glass, with ornamented Frame, 68. 6^. 

The Life and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated 

in twelve Plates, engraved on steel from the designs of Frederick 
Overbeck. Proofs on India paper, price 10s. the set ; single plates, 
Is. each. Plain prints, price 5s. the set; single plates, 63. each. 
The following well- engraved small Prmts, Sd. each: 

Our Saviour Knocking at the Door. 

The Blessed Vu-gin and Infant Jesus. 

St. Ignatius Loyola. 

St Francis Xavier. 



^Size, 4^ inches by2|. 
Price 6rf, each. 
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A sreiLt variety of Colour^ Prints; lUnminated PraTcra ; 
Cracinxet; Altar Cards; Rosary Rings; Beads, &c., are always 
kepi on Sale, at moderate prices. 

Jut Pobliihed, Id d«my Sro, with nmneroai Flatas, price lit. doth lettcni. 

A Jocmal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greece, 
with Notes, and an Appendix on Ecclesiastical matters. By James 
Laird Patterson, M.A. 

Jiut Pabliihed, price 2«. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bight Hon. W. E. Oladstane, ILP^ in 

answer to his Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the State Pro- 
secations of the Neapolitan GoTemmeot, with a Preface wiitte& for 
the English edition. By Jules Gondon, Bedactenr de TUniTen. 

AT PRESS. 

Now in ooane of Pnblioetloii, price 6t, each Tolnme, hendeome^y boand, doth 

lettered end gilt, a dieep edition of 

The Letters ajid Official Documents of Maiy Stuart, 

Qneen of Scotland, collected from the original MSS. preserved in the 
State Paper Office of London, and the principal archives and Libraries 
of Europe, together with a Chronological Summary : By Prince Alex- 
ander Labanoff. 

\* To be completed in Seven Volumes. The consecatiTe volumes 
will be issued on the 1st of each Month until completed. 

OPINIONS OF TBB PaSSS. 

** We heartily recommend these ▼olames to general attention, as one of the nKNt 
valnaUe contributions erer ofTered to British literature hj a foreign hand.**— 
Quarterfy Review. 

** We nerer saw a more careftdly edited book. More patient exactneaa, a mora 
ivraiseworthy elaborate fidelity we could not possibly haye desired. We heartily 
recommend this valuable collection to the best attention of the students of 
l^story ."— Examiner. 

** We must injustice saythat we have never seen a mass (tfUstoriealdoeoments 
more iUthfully edited, lucidly arranged, and impartial^ illustrated than the eol- 
lei^on before us.** — Atherugum. 

A Selection of Essays and Articles from the Dublin Review, 
by Cardinal Wiseman. 

Andin'S History of Henir VIIL aod of the Schism of Eng- 
land. Translated from the French by Edward George Kirwan 
Browne. Sto. Nearly ready. 

The Translation of this important work has been undertaken with the apedsi 
sanction and countenance of the talented author, M. AuDur, who has not <Mily 
authorised the publication but also Undly furnished the Transhrtor with further 
corrections and notes. 



Besides the Books in this List, of which by far the greater 

part are published by C. Dolman, ail the Books issued^ by other 
Catholic Publishers are kept on sale, as well as an cxtensiye colleC' 
tion of Foreign Works, both ancient' and modem, containing many 
of the Fathers of the Church, Early Printed Books, Theological 
and General Literature, and also many rare English Catholic Con- 
troversial and Devotional Works of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, of which Catalogues can be had on application. 

LONDON : C. DOLMAN, 61, NEW BOND STREET. 
AND 22, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



